Winning  a  Woman’s  World 


make  its  homes  % 
more  lovely. 


PATtieiA  MOORE 


that  interests  the 
multitudes  is  her 
business. 


A  writer  of  news 
and  features,  with 
a  society  accent. 
She  follows  those 
who  follow  the 
horses,  or  the  ski 
trails.  She  covers 
the  benefits  and 
weddings. 


RICHARD  FRISIIE 


On  the  Woman’s 
Pages?  Where  else 
would  men’s  fash- 
ions  be  read 
more?  He’s  Chi¬ 
cago’s  authority, 
from  walking 
canes  to  hom- 
burgs. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Chicago’s  Home  Newspaper  .  .  .  John  S.  Knight,  Editor  and  Publisher 


No  reader  response  can  be  warmer  than  that  of  a  woman’s  world, 
once  it’s  won. 


And  no  other  response  reaps  richer  rewards  for  the  advertiser 
in  the  great  Chicago  area  than  that  of  women  readers  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Woman’s  Pages. 


Here’s  the  talented  team  that  makes  the  Daily  News  Woman’s 
Pages  the  most  widely  read  in  the  great  Midwest. 


•  •  • 

are  her  meat. 


MARCR  FULLMER 


A  writer  of  wom¬ 
en’s  news  and 
features  with 
a  fashion  accent. 
She  follows  the 
fashion  shows, 
the  people  who 
wear  and  make 
what’s  stylish. 


PATRICIA  HANCOCK 


ATHLYN  DESHAI! 


JOAN  MERRICK 


She’s  the  lady  of 
beauty.  Through 
her  Chicago  learns 
how  to  hide  its 
freckles  or  slim 
its  hios  ...  or 


She’s  a  friend  of 
all  10,000  of  the 
400.  What  hap¬ 
pens  in  society 
that  interests  so¬ 
ciety  ...  or 


A  writer  of  fea¬ 
tures,  with  a  so¬ 
ciety  accent.  The 
yachts  and  the 
country  clubs, 
debutantes  and 


The  master  menu 
planner,  the 
woman  who  sets 
the  food  fashions 
for  more  than 
half  a  million 
Midwest  homes. 
Authoritative  i  s 
the  word  for  her. 


PEG  ZWECKER 


She  interprets 
what  the  fashion 
capitals  of  the 
world  design. 
She’s  the  oracle 
who  advises  Chi¬ 
cago  women  what 
to  wear,  when  to 
wear  it. 


iSAIEL  DU  BOIS 


MARRIOTT  TAYLOR 


ests  women  inter¬ 
ests  her. 


Her  beat  is  the 
world  of  women 
.  .  .  their  prob¬ 
lems,  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  problems, 
their  homes. 
Whatever  inter¬ 


NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 

AND  LEDGER-DISPATCH 

ADD  MORE  GOSS  HEADLINER  UNITS 


In  1952,  the  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.,  installed 
six  Goss  Headliner  units  with  two  color  cylinders. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  (morn. 

&  Sun.)  and  the  Ledger-Dispatch  (eve.)  plus 
the  increased  demand  for  color  advertising  have 
necessitated  the  addition  of  two  more  Headliner  units 
and  one  color  cylinder.  All  units  are  equipped 
with  Goss  Tension  Plate  Lock-up  and  Colortrol. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS 

1535  5.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO  8,  ILL. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 
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^^Look  at  the  state  this  man  is  in** 


He’s  happy  as  a  lark.  Because  he’s  found  the 
answer  to  a  problem  that’s  been  needling  his  ulcer 
for  the  past  week. 

If  your  advertising  chore  is  copy  or  customers, 
media,  markets  or  merchandising — this  little  book¬ 
let  may  have  what  it  takes  to  brighten  your  life. 

It  may  help  you  get  more  mileage  from  your 
advertising  dollars  in  any  market — in  any  state. 

The  booklet  is  titled,  Advertising  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Services  from  America'’s  Newspapers."* 
Chances  are  you’ll  find  its  list  of  services  as  valu¬ 
able  as  hundreds  of  advertisers  do — as  a  guide  to 
facts  on  brand  standings,  family  preferences. 


and  distribution  in  various  markets. 

Also  facts  on  newspaper  advertising  readership 
— on  merchandising  newspaper  campaigns — and 
in  many  instances,  facts  on  the  very  products  you 
sell  or  advertise. 

This  booklet  is  free  from  daily  newspajicrs 
through  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  IT  rite  or 
’’phone  for  your  copy  today. 

Bureau  of  Advertising — American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  PLaza  9-6262 — 360  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  1,  STate  2-8681 — 240  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco  4,  EXbrook  2-8530. 


Sponsored  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  in  the  interests  of  fuller  understanding  of  newspapers 
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We*re  Boosting — 

Not  Boasting 

in  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


THE  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


represents  the  great  industrial  and  agricultural 
production  which  provides  the  buying  power 
in  this  strategically  located  area. 


THE  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


is  a  responsive  test  market  where  new  pro¬ 
ducts  —  new  advertising,  merchandising  or 
promotional  ideas — can  meet  a  challenge  that 
proves  nationwide  acceptance. 


THE  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


is  an  honest,  accurate  barometer  by  which  to 
gauge  the  reaction  of  the  Nation. 


When  You  Want  To  TEST  —  or  Plan  To 
EXPANI>— Try  Central  New  York’s 

FIRST  Market  FIRST 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

_  Daily .  212.098 

Sunday...  324,634 


^lAJliat  Out  ^eadetA  .So 


Take  A  Look  At  The  Record 

1  Total  RETAIL  SALES 

UP 

19.9% 

FOOD 

UP 

27.3% 

1  GEN'L  MERCHANDISE 

\  FURNITURE.  RADIO 

UP 

ll.% 

1  &  HfDUSEHOLD 

UP 

17.3% 

1  DRUGS 

UP 

35.3% 

1  AUTOMOTIVE* 

DOWN 

2.1% 

1  *National  Sales  Down  4.5% 

Retail  sales  totals  and  buying  income  taken  from  1951  and 

1953  issues  of  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 

FOR  COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
of  Central  New  Tork's  787,650  Families 
^  AT  ONE  LOW  COST! 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


SYRACUSE 


AUHKMESS 

BLOCALi 


HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


Mr.  Wechsler  Corrects 
Mr.  Corson's  Letter 

To  the  Editor:  Forrest  E.  Cor¬ 
son’s  letter  in  your  May  30th  issue 
gives  me  a  sense  of  despair  about 
communicating  factual  informa¬ 
tion. 

For  example,  he  makes  the  flat 
statement:  “Mr.  Wechsler  has 
never  once  been  adversely  criti¬ 
cized  in  a  Communist  publica¬ 
tion.”  The  fact,  of  course,  is  that 
I  have  been  a  continuing  target 
of  the  Daily  Worker  and  other 
Communist  publications  for  nearly 
15  years.  I  submitted  numerous 
examples  of  these  attacks  at  the 
McCarthy  hearings,  and  they  were 
accepted  by  the  Committee  and 
made  part  of  its  record  of  those 
hearings.  During  my  four  years  as 
editor  of  the  Post,  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  Daily  Worker  has  attacked 
the  Post  and  myself  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  any  other  newspaper 
or  editor.  If  Mr.  Corson  had  made 
the  slightest  effort  to  check  the 
facts,  this  would  have  been  ap¬ 
parent  to  him. 

He  further  says:  “Walter  Win- 
chell  was  not  assailed  by  the  New 
York  Post  until  he  had  started 
commenting  on  Mr.  Wechsler.” 
Exactly  the  reverse  is  true.  Walter 
Winchell’s  attacks  on  me  began 
in  September,  1952;  we  had  pub¬ 
lished  our  series  of  articles  about 
him  in  January  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Corson  says  that  I  con¬ 
cealed  my  membership  in  the 
Young  Conununist  League  “for 
years.”  The  fact  is  that  I  have 
never  concealed  it  and  I  was  be¬ 
ing  denounced  in  the  Daily  Worker 
as  a  “reactionary  ex-Communisl” 
while  Louis  Budenz  was  still  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Worker. 

Mr.  Corson  falsely  asserts  that 
the  New  York  Post  has  “assailed 
every  ex-Communist  who  has  ever 
testified  for  the  government.”  If 
Mr.  Corson  were  in  fact  a  reader 
of  the  Post,  as  he  claims  to  be, 
he  would  know,  among  other 
things,  that  we  serialized  the  first- 
person  story  of  Henry  Wadleigh, 
the  key  corroborative  government 
witness  in  the  Hiss  trial.  Our  edi¬ 
torial  analysis  of  the  Hiss  case  was 
praised  by  Vice  President  (then 
Congressman)  Nixon  and,  I  might 
add,  bitterly  denounced  by  Hiss 
partisans.  All  this,  I  repeat,  are 
matters  of  public  record. 

Mr.  Corson’s  final  paragraph 
deals  with  witnesses  before  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  who  have 
refused  to  answer  questions.  Since 
I  answered  all  questions  fully  and 
freely,  despite  my  feeling  about 
the  punitive  nature  of  the  proceed- 
I  ing,  I  do  not  know  what  relevance 


this  paragraph  has  to  my  contro¬ 
versy  with  ^nator  McCarthy. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  review 
these  familiar  details  again  but 
Mr.  Corson’s  flagrant  misstate¬ 
ments  leave  me  no  alternative. 
Reading  his  letter  I  could  not  help 
wanting  to  ask  him:  “Whaddya 
read?” 

James  A.  Wechsler 
Editor,  New  York  Post. 


Theatre  Reporting 
To  the  Editor:  In  the  May  9 
issue,  Esmonde  St.  Omar  lays 
about  him  with  bludgeon  and  bat¬ 
tle  axe  about  critics  actually  criti¬ 
cizing  plays,  rather  than  contribut¬ 
ing  some  “factual  reporting”  of 
the  drama  just  as  the  legman  on 
the  precinct  beat  does  with  cops 
and  robbers.  What  I  want  to  know 
is — how  can  you  “report”  a  play, 
or  a  movie — or  a  TV  program,  for 
that  matter?  Unless  you  say  that 
Mr.  Ibsen  wrote  a  thing  called 
Peer  Gynt  and  it  was  all  about  a 
boy  who  .  .  .  and  the  parts  were 
played  by  .  .  .  and  four  hundred 
and  seventy-eleven  were  in  the 
audience  on  the  first  night,  and  the 
Laugh  Meter  registered  minus 
point-three-seven.  Tell  me,  huh? 

Frank  Townsend 
Newark,  N.  J. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Eliott  OaLi 


Recipe  in  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Tribunes  “I  cup  diced,  cooked  him 
or  canned  luncheon  meat.” 


Wedding  bells  in  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Press:  “She  got  worried 
over  the  week-end  and  left  on  a 
honeymoon.” 


More  bells,  described  by  the 
Goldendale  (Wash.)  Sentinel: 
“Wedding  bills  will  ring  fot  Or¬ 
ville  Blank  and  Miss  Mary  Smith." 


Helpful  hint  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star:  “If  Mrs.  Blank 
of  Kokomo  will  contact  me,  I  will 
send  recipe  for  hand  location.” 


News  note  in  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette-Tele-^ 
graph:  “Miss  Ruth  Blank  rended 
vocal  and  piano  selections  in  one 
of  the  mental  wards.” 


More  music,  described  by  the 
San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot' 
“The  program  closed  with  the 
sinking  of  ‘America.’  ” 


ReBM-ol  Advertisia^  Rwpretratofivcs:  MOLONEY,  REOAN  A  SCHMITT 


Vol.  86.  No.  24.  June  6.  1063.  Editor  &  Pulisher.  The  Fourth 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  ieeue  in  January,  by  The  Edw 
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Central  and  South  America,  Spain  and  PhiUpplnes.  $7.60  in  other  countries. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  1953  |EDn 


The  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Ful-  topics — everything  from  “Poliomye- 
ton  County  Medical  Society  are  cur-  litis”  to  “Emotional  Problems.” 
rently  presenting  a  series  of  medical  In  the  belief  that  both  the  news 
forums  over  television  station  WSB-  paper  and  the  medical  profession  ar< 
TV.  This  television  series  is  based  on  engaged  in  kindred  endeavors — th< 
the  public  medical  forums  —  YOU  newspaper  disseminating  news  t( 
AND  YOUR  HEALTH — co-sponsored  keep  the  public  informed — the  doc 
recently  by  these  organizations.  Aud-  tors  dispensing  medical  knowledge  t( 
iences  were  so  large  that  many  people  keep  the  public  healthy,  The  Journa 
were  turned  away.  It  is  for  these  is  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  join 
disappointed  spectators  and  the  many  venture. 

people  who  are  either  sick  or  disabled  Year  ’round  services  such  as  thi 
that  this  television  series  is  being  series  of  forums  in  the  public  intei 
presented.  est,  are  among  the  reasons  The  A1 

A  total  of  eight  subjects  will  be  lanta  Journal  and  The  Atlanta  Cor 
discussed  covering  a  wide  range  of  stitution  are  great  newspapers. 


Largest  circulation  in 
the  South 

DAILY  421,706 
SUNDAY  474,555 

Publisher’s  Statement — 
3 /SI/ 53 

R«pr*$Mil«d  by  Kally.Smirti  Co. 


Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 


The  South ’s  Standard  Newspaper 
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A-Paitying  We  Will  Go! 
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Toughest  Spring  assignment  came  when  Managing  Editor  Jern 
Walker  sent  us  scooting  by  subway  to  the  Hotel  Pierre  and  thence 
scurrying  by  elevator  to  its  Roof  Salon  (41st  floor)  to  test-taste  a 
new  type  of  mint  julep,  suhs,  the  James  E.  Pepper-mint  julep,  that  is. 

Robert  Laffan  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  in  extending  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  julep  jubilee  for  the  bourbon  boys,  modestly  predicted 
“the  biggest  news  in  Summer  drinks  since  the  invention  of  the  ice 
cube.”  Secret  turned  out  to  be  a  green-and-white  striped  mint  cands 
stick  which  supplies  flavor  for  juleps  without  the  tiresome  task  of 
muddling  sugar  and  mint  to  pro-per  consistency. 

Recipe:  “Pack  a  tall  glass  with  shaved  ice,  fill  with  James  E.  Pepper 
(another  bourbon  brand  might  pizzen?)  and  stir  to  desired  taste  witli 
the  mint  stick.”  Time:  2  seconds.  Effect:  Kinda  wonnerful. 

The  festive-looking  and  invigorating  (hic!)  likker-candy  potion 
reminds  of  Ogden  Nash’s  immortal  couplet: 

Candy  is  dandy 
But  liquor  is  quicker. 

When  we  sashayed-strutted-swayed  back  to  work.  Syndicates  Colum¬ 
nist  Erwin  Knoll  produced  a  copy  of  Mr.  Nash’s  temperance  talk  on 
“A  Drink  with  Something  in  It,”  whose  last  verse  reads: 

There  is  something  about  a  mint  julep 
It  is  nectar  imbibed  in  a  dream, 

.Is  fresh  as  the  bud  of  a  tulip, 

.■Is  cool  as  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

There  is  something  about  a  mint  julep, 

.4  fragrance  beloved  by  the  lucky. 

And  perhaps  it's  the  tint 
Of  the  frost  and  the  mint. 

But  I  think  it  teas  born  in  Kentucky. 

After  sipping  the  nectar  of  the  misty,  muddled  mint  the  news 
report  of  a  muddled  world  seems  crystal  clear.  Along  with  the  glow 
and  the  mimeographed  releases,  we  carried  away  a  reprint  of 
J.  Rii.s.yeir.'s  Gazette,  dated  Feb.  13,  1800,  in  Quaker-Lane,  Boston, 
with  eulogies  of  one  Gen.  G.  Washington,  who  had  died  two  months 
before,  and  with  only  one  display  advertisement,  in  which — by  mere 
and  propitious  chance — the  Pepper  distillers  “Beg  leave  to  announce 
Publickly  the  Sale  of  Fine  Guide  Whiskey  from  Kentucky.” 

Sun  Society’s  Gala  Gambol 

More  jousting-jollification  this  week  at  the  Sun  Survivors’  Spring 
Gambol  of  former  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  late  A'f* 
York  Sim. 

Miss  Lottie  Pierce,  proprietor  of  the  Dogwood  Room,  50  Eas' 
58tb  Street,  which  serves  fine  Southern  food,  was  generous  and 
gracious  hostess  as  a  courtesy  to  men  and  women  who  staffed  a  great 
newspaper.  Miss  Pierce,  Alabama-born-and-reared,  is  famous  for  her 
juleps  (she  was  pictured  as  a  julep  specialist  in  the  New  York  Tim 
Magazine)  and  for  her  fried  chicken  (praised  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  First  Lady  of  the  United  States). 

Surprise  guest  was  Miss  Mabel  Greene,  who  was  fashion  editor  of 
the  Sun  and  who,  happily,  has  returned  to  New  York  after  16  monii. 
of  feature  writing  for  the  San  Francisco  News.  Coming  the  longest 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 


for  Newspapers 


Increasing  revenue  for 
newspapers  by  bringing  in 
more  ROP  color  advertis- 


Winning  more  readership 
for  newspapers  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  running  editori¬ 
al  color  .  .  . 


Helping  newspapers  recov¬ 
er  part  of  the  cost  of  pre¬ 
paring  their  own  color  fea¬ 
tures  .  .  . 


This  New  "Color  Service  Center"  Offers  the 
Best  and  Most  Timely  Color  Subjects  in 
Ready-to-Go  Reproduction  Form 

•  Subscribers  receive  THE  COLOR 
FILE  .  .  .  containing  tear  sheets  and 
proofs — more  than  400  already  circu- 
latedi  Editorial  subjects  in  color,  re- 
tail  ads  in  color,  national  and  “co-op” 
ads  in  color,  over  60  color  pages  from 
other  newspapers  now  available. 

•  Subscribers  get  the  type  of  reproduc- 
tion  mats  they  want— of  items  shown 
in  the  Color  File — at  moderate  prices. 

They  simply  select  from  the  tear 
sheets,  then  order  the  mats  desired 
from  ROP  Color  Service.  Quantity 
production  keeps  the  cost  low. 

SUBSCRIBE  HOW  . . .  OR  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS! 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 


distance  to  the  party,  which  is  to  become  an  annual  affair  of  the  Sun 
Society,  were  Glen  Perry  and  Harold  Brown,  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment,  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

Home  from  Europe  in  time  for  the  reunion  was  Joan  O’Sullivan. 


two  of  the  Sun’s  principal  editors.  Every  newspaper  staff  in  New  York 
was  represented  in  the  gay  gathering. 

Typical  of  messages  from  those  who  had  to  send  regrets  was  this 
nostalgic  note  from  Dan  Anderson,  editorial  writer,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune: 

Dear  'S’lm  Folks — 

The  California  veather  is  tine. 

The  job  is  excellent. 

The  paper  is  lively  and  thriving. 

The  people  are  pleasant. 

The  living’s  easy. 

How  can  I  complainT 

I  can’t,  much,  but  I  do  at  times — 

For  lack  of  seeing  you  old  friends,  for  good  associations  gone,  for  ■'jj'’ 

For  lack  of  seeing  you  old  friends,  for  good  associations  gone,  for  such 
fun  and  accomplishment  as  we  shared. 

I’m  •with  you  now  in  spirit. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  195^ 
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333  West  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Sunday  Pictoriol  Newspapers  (1920)  Ltd. 
World-wide  Interests  ol  London  Company 

PROGRESS  AND  EXPANSION 
MR.  CECIL  H.  KING'S  STATEMENT 

The  Thirty-Third  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Sunday 
Pictorial  Newspapers  (1920)  Ltd.  was  held  on  May  29, 
at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Mr.  Cecil  H.  King,  the  Chairman  and  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor,  said : — 


you  WILL  HAVE  seen  from 
•  the  circulated  accounts  that  the 
the  trading  profit  of  your  company 
is  somewhat  down:  the  investment 
income  somewhat  up.  On  balance 
there  is  a  drop  of  about  £44,000 
before  taxation.  The  decrease  in 
trading  profit  was  partly  due  to  the 
extra  pages  we  were  able  to  pub¬ 
lish,  larger  newspapers  being  less 
profitable  owing  to  the  price  of 
newsprint. 

During  the  year  the  editorial 
side  of  the  newspaper  was  reorgan¬ 
ised.  Mr.  Hugh  Cudlipp,  Editor  of 
the  SimJay  Pictorial,  who  joined 
the  Board  during  the  year,  was 
made  Editorial  Director  of  both 
the  Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial.  Mr.  Colin  Valdar,  Assistant 
Editor  of  the  Daily  Express,  who 
was  with  us  for  some  years  during 
and  after  the  war,  accepted  the 
post  of  Editor  and  joined  us  early 
in  May. 

Increased  Circulation 

The  circulation  of  a  newspaper 
is  the  es.sential  foundation  on 
which  all  else  depends,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  your  paper  increased  its  sale 
by  200,000  over  12  recent  months 
and  is  now  in  the  second  place  in 
this  country  and  in  the  world.  We 
are  not,  however,  resting  on  our 
laurels  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
report  next  year  an  even  higher 
figure. 

The  higher  sale  enabled  us  to 
effect  a  small  increase  in  our  ad- 
i  vertisement  rate  in  February  this 
year.  In  spile  of  this  increase  our 
t  columns  are  fully  booked— ;-perhaps 
1  because  our  square  inch  per  thou- 
t-  sand  rate  still  shows  a  smaller 
percentage  increase  over  pre-war 
I  than  that  of  any  other  Sunday 
paper. 

;  Thriving  Newspaper  Interests 
^  As  you  know,  your  company 
t  Ms  a  large  interest  in  the  Daily 
Mirror.  This  interest  was  reduced 
during  the  year  by  the  sale  through 
the  Stock  Exchange  of  a  million  or 
’  so  non-voting  Mirror  ‘A’  stock 
“nits.  This  was  due  to  a  desire 
(0  improve  your  company’s  liquid¬ 
ity  and  to  enable  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  any  opportunity  for 
profitable  investment  that  might  be 
pffered  us.  The  Daily  Mirror  sale 

Its  up  and  has  touched  its  highest 
level  since  the  increase  in  price 
to  114  d.  We  are  hopeful  that  this 


increase  can  be  maintained  in  spite 
of  increased  competition  both  from 
the  rejuvenated  Sketch  and  from 
our  ever-brilliant  and  resourceful 
contemporary,  the  Daily  Express. 

Our  interests  include,  as  you 
know,  a  third  main  newspaper 
property  in  Reveille,  which  has 
grown  since  1947  from  a  sale  of 
under  100,000  to  something  over 
3,600,000.  In  the  past  year  its  prof¬ 
its  were  lower  because  of  increased 
publicity  costs.  This  was  due  to 
the  lively  efforts  of  the  Weekly 
Overseas  Mail  and  of  Tit-Bits  to 
muscle  in  on  our  market.  That 
Reveille  has  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  at  the  measure  of  success 
which  its  competitors — or  shall  I 
say  imitators — have  had  is  evident 
from  the  circulation  figures  I  have 
quoted,  which  represent  an  in¬ 
crease  of  550,000  on  the  year. 

Rising  Sales  in  West  Africa 

In  West  Africa  we  are  now  in¬ 
terested  in  three  newspapers.  The 
first  acquisition  was  the  Daily 
Times  in  Nigeria.  This  paper  in¬ 
creased  its  price  to  114  d.  during 
the  past  year  and  this  led  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  set-back  in  the  sale,  but 
now  the  sale  is  rising  again  and  in 
March  showed  an  increase  of  2,000 
a  day  over  last  year.  The  sale  is 
now  round  about  50,000  and  that 
company  seems  to  be  on  a  steady 
profit-making  basis.  It  is  building  a 
newspaper  office  in  Central  Lagos 
in  three  stages,  of  which  the  first 
is  nearly  complete. 

On  the  Gold  Coast  the  Daily 
Graphic  has  come  up  from  3,000 
to  41,000  in  214  years.  It  has 
given  us  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
Sir  Leslie  M'Carthy,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Gold  Coast  jurist,  on  the 
Board  of  the  Daily  Graphic  com¬ 
pany.  Sir  Leslie  also  recently  be¬ 
came  Chairman  of  the  new  Gold 
Coast  government-sponsored  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  Our  hope  that  the 
Daily  Graphic  company  would  by 
now  be  earning  steady  profits  has 
not  been  realised,  though  it  got 
out  of  the  red  in  two  recent  months 
for  seasonal  reasons.  Here,  too, 
building  is  taking  place  and  here, 
too,  I  am  confident  that  we  have 
a  fine  investment  that  will  improve 
with  the  years.  Both  in  Lagos  and 
in  Accra  a  Sunday  paper  is  being 
planned  and  this  should  hasten  the 
day  when  steady  profits  are  made. 

During  the  past  year  the  Daily 
Mail  in  Freetown,  the  leading  pa¬ 


per  of  Sierra  Leone,  was  acquired. 

It  had  only  a  very  modest  sale, 
but  this  has  increased  under  the 
new  management  from  1,200  to 
5,500  and  it  is  our  hope  that,  when 
a  suitable  office  has  been  built  and 
the  necessary  plant  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  we  shall  have  an  interest 
in  another  West  African  newspaper 
able  to  hold  up  its  head  in  the 
company  of  its  flourishing  contem¬ 
poraries  in  Nigeria  and  the  Gold 
Coast.  In  each  of  these  territories 
our  newspaper  has  a  sale  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  newspapers 
put  together. 

Investments  in  Australia 

In  Australia  our  main  invest¬ 
ment  is  in  the  Melbourne  Argus, 
which  was  doing  very  badly  when 
I  reported  to  you  last  year.  But 
since  then  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  newspaper’s  selling 
price  and  a  reorganisation  of  the 
management,  and  the  outlook  is  a 
lot  better.  The  sale  has  remained 
steady,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
price  from  3d.  to  4d.,  and  has  lat¬ 
terly  shown  a  tendency  to  increase. 

The  Argus  radio  stations  are 
very  profitable;  so  is  the  job  print¬ 
ing,  but  the  main  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  is  still  losing  money.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  the  catastrophic  drop 
in  advertising  revenue  that  set  in 
early  last  year  and  which  still  per¬ 
sists.  It  is  likely  that  this  will  right 
itself  in  the  coming  months,  and, 
if  it  does,  the  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
count  will  once  more  be  out  of 
the  red.  In  the  meantime  every¬ 
thing  possible  is  being  done  to  re¬ 
duce  expenses  and  expand  the  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue. 

Pictures  in  Full  Colour 

Before  we  acquired  our  interest 
in  this  property  the  former  board 
had  ordered  offset  colour  presses 
to  feed  into  the  newspaper  presses. 
So,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  and 
teething  troubles,  we  are  now  able 
to  print  full  offset  colour  in  the 
Argus,  and  do  so  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  This  development 
has  caused  much  interest  all  over 
the  world  and  has  been  favourably 
received  by  the  newspaper-reading 
and  advertising  public  of  Victoria. 

Our  other  Australian  investment 
is  in  a  chain  of  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  mostly  in  the  state  of  New 
South  Wales.  During  the  past  year 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Australian 
Government  we  reduced  our  hold¬ 
ing  in  this  group.  A  proportion  of 
our  shares  were  sold  at  a  small 
profit  to  the  Sydney  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  and  to  several  prominent  Aus¬ 
tralians  so  as  to  bring  our  holding 
in  this  group  to  something  under 
45%.  The  group  is  doing  very  well 
and  made  more  money  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  financial 
year  than  in  any  full  year  in  its 
'  history. 

Paper  Making  in  Canada 

Our  paper  interests  had  a  set- 
'  back  last  year  but  are  now  doing 


well.  The  profits  of  the  Anglo- 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
were  slightly  over  $2,100,000  after 
taxes  last  year  and  look  like  being 
more  than  50%  better  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  The  company  is  a  large 
manufacturer  of  unbleached  sul¬ 
phite  pulp,  in  which  the  market 
has  been  none  too  gool.  it  has 
also  entered  the  paper  board  busi¬ 
ness  and  has  a  capacity  of  about 
21,000  tons  a  year  of  various 
grades  of  board.  It  has  now  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  conlpany  making  semi¬ 
transparent  glassine  paper  and  is 
always  on  the  lookout  for  new  op¬ 
portunities  for  expansion. 

During  the  year  the  share  in¬ 
terest  of  your  company,  and  of  the 
Daily  Mirror,  in  the  Gulf  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  was  sold  for  £75,000 
to  the  Amalgamated  Press,  and 
your  company  bought  the  shares 
held  by  the  Amalgamated  Press  in 
the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Mills.  Our  Gulf  shares  consti¬ 
tuted  a  30%  holding  which  we 
have  held  dividendless  since  1920. 
The  cost  was  originally  £300,000 
and  some  of  your  company’s  pref¬ 
erence  shares  were  issued  at  22s. 
6d.  to  pay  for  this  unhappy  invest¬ 
ment.  However,  it  was  long  ago 
written  down  in  your  company’s 
books  to  £1  so  it  only  represents 
the  final  end  of  a  venture  that  did 
not  come  off. 

British  Paper  Mills 

Our  other  big  investment  in  the 
paper  industry  is  in  Albert  E. 
Reed,  the  big  Kentish  paper  mak¬ 
ers  and  converters.  Like  all  English 
mills  they  suffered  severe  stock 
losses  last  year  but  the  company  is 
so  sound  that  you  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  that  the  annual  ac¬ 
counts,  when  they  are  published 
shortly,  will  still  further  enhance 
the  reputation  of  this  great  enter¬ 
prise.  In  the  last  year  it  acquired 
control  of  the  Empire  Paper  Mills 
from  Associated  Newspapers  and 
this  has  enabled  it  to  extend  its  in¬ 
terests  in  the  fine  paper  field.  The 
disas’trous  floods  earlier  in  the  year 
looked  threatening  at  one  time,  but 
in  the  outcome  no  appreciable 
damage  was  done  to  any  of  the 
Reed  properties. 

1  hope  this  summary  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  many  enter¬ 
prises  in  which  your  company  is 
interested.  I  myself  have  traveled 
over  50,000  miles  in  the  past 
twelve  months  inspecting  the  vari¬ 
ous  companies  of  this  group.  Any¬ 
thing  may  happen  in  this  uncer¬ 
tain  world  but,  as  far  as  we  know 
how,  we  mean  to  maintain  your 
company’s  position  as  a  partner  In 
the  largest  and  soundest  newspa¬ 
per  enterprise  in  this,  or  perhaps 
any,  country. 

During  the  year  our  relations 
with  our  employees  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever  and  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
all  of  them  for  their  efforts,  with¬ 
out  which  the  results  before  you 
would  not  have  been  obtained. 


The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 
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How  American  Bemberg  helps  sell 
12,000,000  dresses  a  year 


In  ten  years,  American  Bemberg  —  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  rayon  producers  —  has  more  than 
doubled  sales  of  “Bemberg  Sheer”  fabrics. 
American  women  now  buy  over  12,000,000 
Bemberg  dresses  a  year. 

Bemberg’s  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  “is  in  no  small  part  responsible”  for 
this  great  volume,  says  Bemberg’s  Sales  and 
Advertising  Director  J.  C.  Fortune. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Bemberg  advertising 
has  appeared  almost  exclusively  in  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine. 

Advertising  in  The  Times  gives  Bemberg  four¬ 
fold  coverage,  says  Mr.  Fortune : 


"AU  converters  and  90  per  cent  of  the  dress 
manufacturers  handling  Bemberg  sheers  are  in 
New  York.  We  believe  all  read  The  Times; 

"It  is  our  experience  that  all  top  merchandise 
men  in  stores  throughout  the  country  read  The 
New  York  Times; 

“We  know  there  is  unmatched  consumer  interest 
in  The  New  York  Times.” 

“Unmatched  interest.”  That’s  the  key  to  Bem¬ 
berg’s  successful  advertising  in  The  Times,  and 
of  thousands  of  other  consistent  New  York 
Times  advertisers.  It’s  one  more  reason  why 
The  New  York  Times  has  been  first  in  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  world’s  first  market  for  34  years. 


Slyje  Jfurk  SimieiS 

"All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 

For  3Jt  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  worJdfs  first  market 
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UN  Trouble  Shooters’ 

In  Press  Field  Proposed 


Lopez  Report  Also  Urges  Checkup 
On  Censorship  and  False  Reports 

By  Kathleen  Teltsch 
New  York  Times  UN  Burecni 


Lopez 


United  Nations,  N.  Y. — Cor¬ 
respondents  were  handed  a  64- 
page  report  here  this  week  and 
invited  by  its  au¬ 
thor,  Dr.  Salva¬ 
dor  P.  Lopez  of 
the  Philippines, 
to  take  “first- 
crack”  at  his  pro- 
posals  for 
advancing  the 
cause  of  freedom 
of  information. 

Most  novel  of 
the  ideas  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  UN’s 
first  Rapporteur 
on  Freedom  of  Information,  was 
a  recommendation  for  a  “watch¬ 
dog”  committee  of  journalists  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  increasingly  wide¬ 
spread  repressive  actions  taken  by 
governments  against  the  press. 

A  committee  of  perhaps  seven 
members,  Mr.  Lopez  suggested, 
could  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  such 
situations  as  the  Argentine  gov¬ 
ernment’s  attack  on  American  wire 
services.  The  proposed  new  panel 
of  “trouble-shwters”  could  inter¬ 
cede  in  such  cases  and  offer  its 
mediation  services.  Its  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities  would  include  per¬ 
haps  studies  of  censorship  prac¬ 
tices,  and  regular  field  checks  to 
spot  infringements  on  press  rights. 

Professional  Group 

The  panel,  Mr.  Lopez  made  it 
plain,  would  be  a  professional 
group — free  of  any  government  in¬ 
fluence — and  its  members  would 
be  selected  by  journalistic  societies. 
The  UN  might  provide  an  advis¬ 
ory  expert  and  it  might  be  decided 
to  include  one  non-professional 
to  represent  the  public,  but  its 
work  would  be  independent. 

Also  new  is  the  rapporteur’s 
suggestion  that  the  United  Nations 
Write  a  Declaration  on  Freedom 
of  Information  modeled  on  the 
1948  Human  Rights  Declaration 
which,  though  it  has  no  tested 
legal  powers,  still  carries  signifi¬ 
cant  moral  force  behind  it. 

The  Declaration,  Mr.  Lopez 


proposed,  would  serve  as  a  “com¬ 
mon  standard  of  achievement”  and 
would  offer  a  succinct  statement 
of  rights  and  responsibilities  in 
this  sensitive  field. 

In  suggesting  the  Declaration, 
the  rapporteur  emphasized  that  he 
was  not  offering  the  idea  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  press  conventions 
which  the  UN  has  been  trying 
for  years  to  complete.  Not  a  few 
observers  here,  however,  think  the 
morally-binding  declaration  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  finding  fa¬ 
vor  than  the  conventions  which 
tried  to  set  up  a  body  of  legally- 
binding  rules. 

Formula  for  Convention 

Mr.  Lopez  also  recommended 
that  a  new  effort  be  made  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Convention  on  freedom 
of  information  and  he  offered  an¬ 
other  formula  for  Article  2  of 
the  present  text.  These  key  para¬ 
graphs  spell  out  the  permissible 
restrictions  which  governments 
may  impose  on  the  press  in  special 
circumstances.  The  United  States 
and  oHiers  who  have  sought  to 
shelve  the  entire  text-writing  proj¬ 
ect  argue  that  this  listing  of  re¬ 
strictions  will  end  up  by  giving 
unscrupulous  governments  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  silence  any  press  criti¬ 
cism  on  one  pretext  or  another  and 
to  do  so  under  the  protective 
cover  of  a  UN  treaty. 

The  Lopez  formula  would  get 
away  from  the  long  lists  of  allow¬ 
able  restrictions  proposed  by  many 
small  governments  and  would  of¬ 
fer  a  short,  generally-worded  para¬ 
graph  of  three  main  categories  of 
permissible  limitations.  This 
would  allow  press  freedom  to  be 
limited  when  necessary  “for  re¬ 
spect  of  the  rights  and  reputations 
of  others,  for  the  protection  of 
national  security  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  disorder  or  crime,  or  for 
the  protection  of  public  health  and 
morals.” 

As  a  further  inducement,  Mr. 
Lopez  has  suggested  that  signatory 
states  plan  to  get  together  in  five 
years  and  review  this  article  in 


the  light  of  experience  under  it. 

Mr.  Lopez,  one-time  editor  of 
the  Philippines  Herald,  has  been 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
the  convention  drafting  project  He 
holds  that  dictators,  if  they  want 
to  restrain  the  press,  do  not  need 
to  cloak  their  actions  but  they 
are  less  likely  to  get  away  un¬ 
scathed  with  their  abuses  if  they 
do  so  in  the  teeth  of  a  conven¬ 
tion  which  is  plainly  intended  to 
safeguard  freedom  and  not  to  abet 
tyranny. 

Report  Names  Names 
Although  he  insists  his  plan  is 
workable,  he  fully  expects,  he  said, 
to  be  “put  on  the  griddle”  when 
his  report  comes  up  for  debate 
next  month  at  the  Geneva  session 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil.  He  also  has  some  apprehen¬ 
sions  as  to  how  his  fellow  diplo¬ 
mats — he  has  been  acting  as  head 
of  the  Philippine  delegation — will 
take  to  the  report  as  a  whole  which 
does  not  stick  to  the  usual  UN 
anonymity  rule  but  “names 
names.” 

Apart  from  the  obvious  inter¬ 
nal  censorship  existent  in  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  the  report  cites 
the  “widespread”  repressive  meas¬ 
ures  against  the  press  taken  in 
states  which  profess  to  follow  the 
western  concept  of  freedom.  Most 
of  these  specific  cases  of  abuses. 
Dr.  Lopez  reported,  were  made 
public  by  journalistic  organizations 
such  as  the  International  Press  in¬ 
stitute,  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  and  the  annual  press 
survey  by  the  Associated  Press. 

The  report  gives  detailed  account 
of  instances  of  coercion  practiced 
in  eight  Latin-American  countries, 
three  in  the  Middle  East  and 
others  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 

The  Inter-Amreican  Press,  he 
points  out,  for  example,  has  re¬ 
ported  that  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  suffered  “serious  setbacks”  in 
the  last  year  in  certain  countries 
and  has  cited  cases  in  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Argentina,  El 
Salvador,  Ecuador,  Bolivia  and 
Colombia. 

Elsewhere,  he  quotes  the  New 
York  Times  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  accounts  of  the  measures 
taken  against  opposition  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Iran  in  March  and  April, 
and  he  mentions  the  restrictions 


Fol  Rapporteur's 
Recommendations 

The  Rapporteur’s  recom¬ 
mendations  include: 

Proceed  with  the  draft  Con¬ 
vention  on  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation;  consider  adoption  of 
a  Declaration  on  Freedom  of 
Information;  provide  for  a 
five-year  review  of  experience 
under  the  Convention. 

Survey  the  situation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  dissemination  of 
false  and  distorted  information. 

Study  the  relationship  of  the 
International  Telecommunica¬ 
tion  Convention  to  the  UN 
Conventions,  with  respect  to 
unrestricted  transmission  of 
news;  also  urge  measures  to 
insure  low  press  rates. 

Study  the  status  of  foreign 
correspondents,  abusive  inter¬ 
vention  by  public  authorities, 
media  monopolies,  Internation¬ 
al  Code  of  Ethics,  and  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  the  economic 
and  professional  independence 
of  information  personnel. 

Survey  of  the  censorship 
situation  throughout  the  world. 

prevalent  in  Egypt  and  Lebanon. 

The  .AP,  he  points  out,  has  re¬ 
ported  the  existence  of  overt  cen¬ 
sorship  in  seven  Eastern  European 
countries,  the  mainland  of  China, 
Syria,  Venezuela,  and  some  form 
of  control  in  the  handling  of  out¬ 
going  dispatches  in  16  states. 

Widespread  Questionnaire 

Other  countries,  Mr.  Lopez  said, 
exercise  a  form  of  censorship  by 
restricting  the  movement  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  He  mentions  the  IPI 
report  that  only  six  non-communist 
correspondents  remain  in  Moscow. 
Other  restrictions  on  the  entry  of 
newsmen  prevail  in  the  Middle- 
East  and  in  the  United  States, 
where  under  the  McCarran  Act 
"obstacles  could  be  placed”  in  the 
way  of  foreign  correspondents. 

In  compiling  his  material,  Mr. 
Lopez  said  he  sent  questionnaires 
to  500  news  enterprises  or  associa¬ 
tions  and  requests  to  more  than  70 
governments.  Full  replies  came 
only  from  13  governments,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States  and  Brit¬ 
ain.  He  added  that  he  addressed 
a  special  appeal  to  the  Eastern 
European  countries  to  “fill  the 
serious  gap”  in  the  record  but  he 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Local  Agencies 

Miiot  DiiUKoU  continued  from  page  7  , m ^ he  In  JNatlOnal  WeSS  UlUi 

l*lUSt  Jt  UOllSn  — — - should  be  regarded  as  a  Washington  —  Emil  Edward 

n  II  n  •  received  no  response.  fundamental  fight  which  rnust  be  Hurja,  one  of  Washington’s  best- 

X  Ull  xienOrtS  He  also  sought,  he  said,  to  keep  defended  at  all  times  against  in-  known  newspapermen  and  formei 

T  -ru  .  t  A  the  report  as  impartial  as  possible,  fnngement  or  denial  by  govern-  executive  director  of  the  Demo- 

Louisville  The  Court  of  Ap-  point,  he  warns  the  smaller  nienfal  authority.  cratic  National  Committee,  died 

1  ^  court,  against  seeking  retaliatory  . he  added,  “in  accordance  the  afternoon  of  May  30  in  the 

ruled  May  29  that  local  govern-  repressive  measures  against  the  with  the  principle  that  every  hu-  National  Press  Club.  He  was  61 

L  m  Kentucky  must  because  of  peronal  “griev-  f'Sht  is  necessarily  limited  by  years  old  and  a  native  of  Crystal 

publish  detailed  financial  state-  ^  thg  powerful  press  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of  Falls,  Minn, 

m^ts  every  year.  systems.  Elsewhere  however,  he  others,  freedom  of  information  has  Mr.  Hurja  came  to  Washington 

The  court  said  a  1928  law  re-  ^.g^jons  the  press'  against  being  unavoidable  social  implications.  A  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal 

quirmg  publication  was  intended  ^ygrly  sulspicious  of  well-intended  man’s  right  to  impart  information  under  President  Franklin  D. 

to  bring  the  l^ht  of  publicity  on  t,y  governments  to  promote  has  no  meaning  of  itself  except  in  Roosevelt,  but  later  showed  pref- 

the  financial  affairs  of  local  gov-  .  ,  across  fron-  relation  to  the  right  of  others  to  erence  for  the  Republican  Party  or 


Trouble  Shooters 

continued  from  page  7 


y  of  li?e  Emil  E._  Hurja  Dies 


In  National  Press  Club 

Washington  —  Emil  Edward 


Louisville — ^The  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  the  state’s  highest  court, 
ruled  May  29  that  local  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  in  Kentucky  must 
publish  detailed  financial  state¬ 
ments  every  year. 

The  court  said  a  1928  law  re¬ 
quiring  publication  was  intended 


received  no  response. 


ernmental  units”  and  it  was  the 
court’s  duty  to  enforce  that  law. 


the  free  flow  of  news  across  fron¬ 
tiers.  In  this  connection,  he  says: 
“Since  journalists,  generally 


receive  information.” 


cause.  He  was  an  analyst  of  polili- 


Mr.  Lopez  reminded  that  early  cal  trends,  predicting  the  outcomt 


Kentucky  newspapers  have  for  jpggking  are  nurtured  on  the  efforts  at  international  accord  on  of  national  elections  in  every  con- 

years  contended  that  the  law  princiole  that  press  and  govern-  freedom  of  information  went  back  test  since  1932. 

meant  just  that,  but  courts  have  mutually  antagonistic  congress  of  His  early  life  was  a  succession 

been  reluctant  to  go  along.  ,  r<»irarH  ^>vpn  unvem-  fhe  newspaper  press  at  Antwerp,  of  struggles  against  hardships.  He 


meant  just  that,  but  courts  have  mutually  antagonistic  congress  of  His  early  life  was  a  succession 

been  reluctant  to  go  along.  regard  even  govern-  the  newspaper  press  at  Antwerp,  of  struggles  against  hardships.  He 

Last  year  the  Paris  Daily  En-  action  in  the  interests  of  Various  organizations,  including  took  jobs  in  the  far  West  as  a  print- 

terprise  and  the  Kentuckian-Citi-  pf  information  as  suspect  League  of  Nations,  have  been  er’s  devil  and  post  office  clerk  be- 

zen,  a  weekly  filed  suit  to  clarify  g, ogling  perhaps  some  sinister  mo-  striving  since  then  to  write  a  for-  fore  he  went  into  the  newspaper 


the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  Ken-  interference  or  repression.”  mula.  Meanwhile,  he  observed,  business  in  Texas.  Later  he  edi- 

tucky  Press  .Asociation  later  joined  c  •  i  r'  >  technological  advances  are  rapidly  ted  a  paper  in  Alaska  and  in  1917 

the  fight.  Special  compe  ence  changing  the  nature  of  the  prob-  came  to  Washington  as  secretary  to 


the  fight.  Special  Competence  changing  the  nature  of  the  prob- 

The  suit  followed  an  attempt  by  While  there  is  historical  basis  everywhere. 

Bourbon  County  officials  to  pub-  for  these  suspicions,  Mr.  Lopez  . 

lish  what  the  newspapers  called  an  contends  that  some  measures  to  Arronlc 

“abbreviated  report”  for  their  fi-  advance  freedom  of  information  ^  ^ 

nancial  statement.  The  papers  said  internationally  are  clearly  beyond  Post  With  Knight 

this  report  did  not  comply  with  private  competence  and  the  press  Appointment  of  Vernon  R.  Spi 


the  former  Alaskan  delegate. 
Charles  A.  Sulzer. 

Later  returning  to  Texas,  Mr. 
Hurja  became  editor  of  the  paper 
in  Breckenridge  and  served  from 
1921  to  1926,  and  was  a  financial 


the  law.  Circuit  Judge  W.  B.  Ar-  should  regard  such  efforts  to  im-  taleri  as  research  consultant  with  and  mining  analyst  in  New  York 
dery  ruled  in  favor  of  the  news-  prove  the  adequacy  and  free  flow  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  effective  for  the  next  four  years, 
papers.  The  high  court  upheld  his  of  news  with  sympathy,  not  hos-  July  1,  was  announced  this  week  After  correctly  calling  the  tura 
decision.  tility.  _  by  Leslie  J.  Grainer,  Knight  pro-  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  m 

“The  legislative  intent,  implicit  to  such  matters  as  improving  duction  engineer.  1932,  he  was  brought  to  Washing- 


by  Leslie  J.  Grainer,  Knight  pro-  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 


1932,  he  was  brought  to  Washing- 


in  the  (1928)  act,  was  to  require  professional  stanadrds,  the  press  \ii-.  Spitaleri,  manager  of  the  ton  and  appointed  executive  direc- 
those  officers  who  administer  pub-  should  have  special,  if  not  exclu-  ANPA  Mechanical  Department  tor  of  the  National  Committee, 
lie  funds  to  publish  annually,”  the  compietence  and  government  since  1948,  will  be  assigned  first  a 

Appeals  Court  ruled,  “a  state-  “iction  should  be  limited  to  ren-  to  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  but  n 

ment  which  will  inform  the  tax-  Bering  aid  or  facilities  “without  he  will  be  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Gri-  PreSS  Roller  GrOUp 

payers  of  the  amount  of  money  compulsion  of  any  kind.  ner  in  production  problems  also  at  Je  Fined  S15  500 

collected,  when  and  to  whom  ex-  Mr.  Lopez  addressed  a  special  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  ... 

pended,  and  the  purpose  for  which  appeal  to  the  press  to  minimize  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News  and  ^n  antitrust  suit  started  by  the 
spent.”  or  prevent  the  spread  of  false  or  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal.  Department  of  Justice  in  1951 

The  law  requires  that  statements  distorted  news  and  declared  that  Mr.  Spitaleri  joined  the  ANPA  against  six  makers  of  printing 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  newspaper  ^^e  dissemination  of  such  reports  as  assistant  to  W.  E.  Wines,  then  P^ess  rollers  ended  this  week  in 
with  the  largest  bonafide  circula-  impair  friendly  relations  manager  of  the  mechanical  de-  ^  consent  judgment.  Federal  Jud^ 

tion  in  the  county.  Copies  of  the  between  peoples  is  “so  serious”  partment,  in  1946  and  succeeded  S.  J.  Ryan  imposed  $15,500  in 

statements  and  newspaper  clip-  ^bat  the  press  must  take  remedial  Mr.  Wines  on  his  retirement.  fines  and  ordered  the  companies 

pings  of  their  published  versions  measures  lest  governments  seek  a  graduate  of  Carnegie  Institute  eease  trade  association  price- 
must  be  sworn  to  and  filed  with  ^  step  in  and  do  so.  of  Technology  in  1942  with  a  de-  fi^^mg  practices  against  which  the 

county  clerks.  He  also  urged  that  much  more  gree  in  printing  and  management  government  complained. 
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to  step  m  and  do  so.  of  Technology  in  1942  with  a  de-  practices  against  wnicn  ure 

He  also  urged  that  much  more  gree  in  printing  and  management  government  complained, 
be  done  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  engineering,  Mr.  Spitaleri  has  had  defendants  were:  Samuel 

press  in  promoting  good-will  and  graphic  arts  experience  in  commer-  Bingham’s  Son  Manufacturing 
understanding.  This  could  be  ac-  cial  printing  as  well  as  in  news-  Chicago;  Bingham  Brothers  Co, 
complished,  he  felt,  by  such  meas-  paper  production.  He  was  in  the  New  York;  Godfrey  Roller  Co., 
ures  as  educational  programs  to  Navy  in  1942  to  1946.  Philadelphia;  Harrigan  Roller  Co, 


provide  wider  knowledge  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  of  international 
affairs  and  UN  activities.  These 
might  include  UN  seminars  for 


Frank  Waldrop  Leaves 
Times-Herald  Position 


Philadelphia;  Harrigan  Roller  Co, 
Baltimore;  National  Roller  Co., 
New  York;  Wied  &  Stevens,  lnc-i 
Boston;  and  National  Association 
of  Printers’  Roller  Manufacturers, 


Editorial  .  34  journalists,  courses  on  the  UN  in  Washington - 


Wal-  Inc. 


Joumaiisni  Education  .  48  schools  of  journalism  and  an  ex-  drop,  since  mid-1949  executive  edi- 


Obituary  .  60  change  program  for  journalists. 

Personals  . . .  35  Mr.  Lopez  was  named  as  Rap 


tor  of  the  Washington  Times-Her¬ 
ald,  this  week  resigned  to  devote 


New  U.  P.  Bureau 


Photography  .  .  44  porteur  following  the  dissolution  his  time  to  other  business  interests  Managers  Named 


Promotion  .  40 

Radio-TV  .  58 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column  .  4 

Shop  Talk .  64 

Short  Takes .  2 

Syndicates  .  56 

What  Readers  Say  .  2 


of  the  Sub-Commission  on  Free-  here  and  a  ranch  he  owns  in 
dom  of  Information  and  of  the  Alabama. 

Press.  He  interpreted  his  assign-  The  Times-Herald  announced 
ment  as  a  desire  that  the  UN  that  the  title  of  executive  editor 


Chicago — ^The  appointment  of 
Jack  Hagerty  as  Minneapolis  bu¬ 
reau  manager  and  Stephen  Alnes 


iiiviit  a  mat.  unis  k-ziv  iiiai  iiiic  ui  cuiiui  U*  .  x  mail* 

should  undertake  a  fresh  examina-  has  been  abolished  and  the  duties  ismarc  t  .  .) 

_ 1.1 _ •  ,1.-, _ _ _ J  aeer.  was  announced  this  ween  oy 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  approach  to  their  possible 


tion  of  problems  in  freedom  of  of  that  position  assumed  by  Man- 
information  and  a  more  consthic-  aging  Editor  Thomas  R.  Furlong. 


that  position  assumed  by  Man-  announced  this  week  W 

ing  E^tor  Thomas  R.  Furlong.  S-  Edinund  Steeves,  United  Press 
Mr.  Waldrop  was  one  of  seven  Manager. 


lication  may  'he  renrodured  ‘^nrn  solution.  T-H  executives  to  whom  Mrs.  Mr.  Hagerty  succeeds  H.  ^ 

vided  acknowledement  is  made  of  The  Soviet  interpretation  of  Eleanor  (Cissie)  Patterson  be-  Thornton,  recently  transferri^ 


tht^EonoR^&^Pi^t^ER  copvriehi  freedom  of  information,  Mr.  queathed  the  paper  on  her  death  the  U.P.  business  side.  Mr.  Al^ 
and  date  of  issue  Lopez  analyzed,  has  little  in  com-  in  1948.  Later  the  paper  was  sold  succeeds  Mr.  Hagerty  as  Bismarc 


and  date  of  issue. 


mon  with  that  which  has  evolved  to  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 
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New  AP  Style  Book  Changes 
Newspaper  Copy  Very  Soon 


100-Page,  12,000-Word  Book 
Promulgates  Rules,  Regulations 
By  Ray  Erwin 

Newspaper  Style  throughout  almost  virgin  territory  by  offering 
the  country  will  be  affected  by  a  complete  information  concerning 
new  100-page,  12,000-word  style  the  names  of  churches  and  correct 
book  to  be  is-  official  titles  of  churchmen.  The 

sued  by  the  Asso-  Sports  section  covers  a  field  gen- 

ciated  Press  erally  overlooked  in  style  books 

around  June  15.  t  '  with  data  on  every  sport  from 

Entitled  “The  ^  ^  water  polo  to  skiing. 

AP  Style  Book,”  “The  Forms  section  is  for  TI S 

the  compendium  k  m  M  '  transmission,”  explained  Mr.  Wink- 
will  be  the  most  ler.  “We  have  to  tell  both  the  desk 

definitive  and  in-  and  the  composing  room.  It  has  to 

elusive  work  of  be  visual  for  the  former  and  vLs- 

the  kind  ever  un-  ible  on  tape — for  the  back  shop, 

dertaken  by  a  showing  whether  the  copy  is  ad- 

group  of  news-  vance,  agate  and  so  on.  We  are 

papers.  Its  rules  Winkler  going  to  avoid  trick-standing — 


and  regulations  are  expected  to  bold,  indent  and  so  on — for  TTS 
become  gospel  law  in  hundreds  of  transmission. 


composing  rooms  and  on  copy 
desks  everywhere. 


“TTS  brought  about  the  new 
■Style  book,”  continued  Mr.  Wink- 


While  local  copy,  in  many  cases,  ler.  “Few  newspapers  process  copy 
will  continue  to  conform  to  local  on  the  desk  and  the  compositors 
usage,  even  that  department  of  the  style  the  material.  Style  whims  for 

news  report  is  expected  to  reflect  local  conditions  will  prevail  in 

trends  clearly  outlined  in  the  new  some  cases  but  basically  the  styles, 
book.  All  Teletypesetter  circuit  established  in  the  composing 

tape  will  follow,  of  course,  the  rooms,  will  conform.” 
new  style  rules.  Caps  Problem 

13  Sections  Capitalization — the  extreme  “Up 

The  AP  Style  Book’s  sections  East”  and  the  extreme  “Down 

are:  Capitalization,  Abbreviations,  West”  styles — presented  the  grav- 


Punctuation,  Numerals, 


est  problem  to  Mr.  Winkler  and 


pounds.  Spelling,  Religious,  Mar-  the  APME  advisory  group, 
kets.  Sports,  Forms  (TTS),  Proof-  ^In  Iowa  and  westward  of  that 
reader  Marks,  Writing  Guide  and  state  the  definite  trend  is  to  lower 
Miscellaneous  (all-cap  printer  case  letters  and  eastward  of  Iowa 
forms,  replacing  the  old  Red  the  general  trend  traditionally  has 

been  toward  capitalization.  Legend 
C.  P.  (Gus)  Winkler,  TTS  su-  has  it  that  western  printers  in  the 
pervisor,  now  in  his  25th  year  early  days  ased  capitals  sparirrgly 
with  the  AP,  spent  six  months  of  because  the  type  had  to  be  trans- 


arduous  labor  and  assiduous  re¬ 
search  in  compiling  the  extensive 
and  yet  concise  data. 


ported  by  wagon  over  long  dis¬ 
tances  from  eastern  type  foun¬ 
dries.  The  capital  letters  were 


Material  aid  and  advice  have  higher  in  cost  and  heavier  to  haul, 
been  supplied  by  the  members  of  One  early  western  publisher  is 
the  Associated  Pre.ss  Managing  supposed  to  have  ordered  that  only 
Editors  Style  Committee.  The  the  name  of  the  newspaper  and 
committee  members  are  William  God  be  capitalized — “and  if  you 
J-  Foote,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour-  run  out  of  caps,  just  use  them  for 
nnr,  chairman;  William  Reimert,  the  name  of  the  paper.” 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle;  Back  East,  type  was  more  plen- 
Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  tiful  and  hard  compositor.s  were 
«  Observers;  A.  M.  Glassbcrg,  smart  in  filling  their  sticks  fast  by 


Everett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald. 

2  Are  Replaced 
The  new  book  will  replace  both 


generous  use  of  Caps. 

800  Letters 

In  settling  style  on  caps,  the 


*he  old  16-page  AP  Style  Book  AP  obtained  800  letters  of  com- 
and  The  AP  Copy  Book,  known  ment  and  opinion  from  editors  and 
the  Red  Book,  and  filled  with  from  this  opinion  struck  a  mean 
*ll-cap  printer  forms.  Both  were  average.  A  few  wanted  more  caps, 
'ssued  in  1951.  The  old  treatises  some  wanted  fewer  but  the  ma- 
were  not  considered  consistent  and  jority  agreed  oii  a  happy  medium. 

left  too  many  loose  ends  and  The  rule: 
wpholes.  The  AP  Style  Book  will  “Every  conceivable  situation  in 
^^'^oss-referred  throughout.  capitalization  cannot  be  covered  so 

The  Religious  section  invades  the  principle  and  purposes  must  be 
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considered.  In  general,  proper 
nouns  shall  be  capitalized.” 

An  example: 

“I’ll  see  you  in  Hell  first.  Like 
hell  you  will.” 

The  first  Hell  is  capitalized  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  specific  area  and  the 
last  is  lower-case  because  it  is 
merely  an  exclamation.  Skipping 
from  Hades  to  Heaven,  one  editor 
wrote,  after  studying  a  copy  of 
the  Capitalization  section: 

“This  will  be  the  bible  for  90% 
of  the  newspapers,  both  on  the 
copy  desks  and  in  the  composing 
rooms.” 

Another  stated  that  this  was  the 
best  job  he  had  seen  in  37  years 
of  news  work. 

A  proposal  was  made  to  spell 
out  days  of  the  week  and  eliminate 
date-lines.  After  a  poll  of  AP 
member  newspapers,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  continue  present  practices 
in  this  respect.  Teletype  copy  will 
bear  the  present  date-lines  and  use 
the  words  “today,”  “yesterday”  and 
“tomorrow.”  TTS  for  PMs  will 
continue  to  have  no  date  in  the 
date-line  and  TTS  for  AMs  will 
carry  the  date,  as  at  present. 

Biggest  Change 

The  new  style  trend  is  definitely 
toward  simplification.  Attorney 
General  and  similar  titles  will  not 
be  hyphenated.  Weekend,  city¬ 
wide,  nationwide  and  statewide  will 
be  written  minus  hyphens.  (Web¬ 
ster  approves  both  ways.)  This  is 
regarded  as  the  biggest  change  in 
style  under  the  new  dictum. 

The  abbreviations  Co.,  Inc., 
Corp.  will  be  used  in  all  cases. 

“We  will  not  water  whisky  with 
un  ‘e’  and  henceforth  it  will  be 
cigarette,  as  spelled  on  the  packs,” 
said  Mr.  Winkler. 

The  glossary  of  foreign  spell¬ 
ings  is  expected  to  eliminate  much 
trouble  and  confusion  in  copy. 
Samples:  Nuernberg,  Frankfurt, 
Indochina  and  Viet  Nam  (coun¬ 
try),  Vietminh  (political  party), 
V'ietname.se  (a  citizen  of  Viet 
Nam). 

“We  tried  to  make  The  AP 
Style  Book  complete  enough  to 
answer  nearly  everything  but  not 
so  long  as  to  be  disregarded  and 
unread,”  said  Mr.  Winkler,  “but 
that  is  a  fine  line  of  demarcation 
to  attempt  to  establish. 

L’niversal  Acceptance 

“Correspondence  shows  that  it 
will  have  almost  universal  accept¬ 
ance,”  he  added.  “Many  news¬ 
papers  will  make  local  copy  con¬ 
form  although  some  will  use,  for 
instance,  the  Mr.  prefix  to  a  local 
name  while  the  AP  does  not.” 

The  veteran  AP  editor  gained 
background  for  his  stupendous  a.s- 
signment  35  years  ago  when  he 
helped  printers  prepare  for  ex¬ 


aminations  for  positions  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  in 
Washington. 

In  preparation  of  the  new  book, 
he  studied  dozens  of  style  books 
and  hundreds  of  newspapers.  He 
perused  secretarial  handbooks, 
grammars,  dictionaries,  English 
textbooks — and  boiled  all  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  information  down  to 
12,000  words.  He  made  a  card  in¬ 
dex  of  each  problem  with  the 
names  of  the  various  style  books. 
Then  he  compared  their  rules  with 
actual  practice  through  study  of 
newspaper  exchanges.  Afterwards 
he  pursued  the  matter  further  by 
going  to  the  library  to  consult 
textbooks  and  dictionaries.  In 
cases  in  which  there  was  no  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  among  all  these 
authorities,  he  turned  them  over 
to  the  APME  Style  Committee. 

The  comma,  in  most  grammars, 
is  used  before  the  conjunctions 
“and”  and  “or”  but  the  new  style 
will  drop  it.  Under  this  rule,  copy 
will  read:  “Smith,  Brown  and 
Jones.”  In  cases  of  proper  names 
such  as  duPont  there  will  be  no 
inflexible  rule — the  order  is  “do 
what  the  man  does.” 

The  Hyphen 

The  trend  to  consolidate  words 
and  avoid  hyphens  is  covered  by 
this  rule: 

“A  general  rule  for  asing  the 
hyphen  in  abbreviations:  like  char¬ 
acters  are  hyphenated,  unlike  char¬ 
acters  are  printed  solid.” 

Under  this  instruction,  it  will  be 
A-bomb,  U-boat,  MIG  15  and  B29. 

Reporters  and  editors  will  be 
warned  that  it’s  the  “widow  of 
John  Jones”  without  redundant 
“the  late”  being  added  and  that 
he’s  an  Episcopalian  or  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  church — not  the 
Episcopalian  church.  A  blond  is  a 
male  or  a  shade;  a  blonde  is  a 
female. 

When  all-cap  printers  came  into 
use,  the  AP  switched  to  cap  type¬ 
writers.  With  arrival  of  TTS,  the 
AP  went  back  to  upper-and-lower 
tyjjewriters.  Although  the  all-cap 
printers  are  still  in  use,  copy  is 
prepared  in  upper-and-lower  be¬ 
cause  it  goes  out  over  TTS.  All 
state  circuits,  except  Connecticut, 
have  converted  to  TTS  transmis¬ 
sion.  Even  Connecticut  receives 
market  reports,  etc.,  by  TTS  so 
every  state  gets  TTS  tape. 

“This  book  can  save  a  lot  of 
newspapers  a  lot  of  money.”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Winkler,  ruefully  glanc¬ 
ing  over  his  data-littered  desk  and 
wearily  rubbing  his  tired  eyes. 
“They  can  supplement  it  for  local 
peculiarities  and  local  treatment.” 
■ 

Librarians  Elect 

Peter  N.  Dinella,  New  York 
Post,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Group  of  the  Special 
Libraries  .Association.  New  York 
City.  Charles  Stolberg,  formerly 
New  York  Sun.  was  named  vice- 
chairman  and  Miss  Janet  Haslett, 
Editor  a  Publisher,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary. 
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ITU  ‘Grudge’  Paper 
Runs  Steadily  in  Red 


By  Jack  A.  Moorhead 


A  Daily  newspaper  started  by  a 

large,  impersonal,  national  organ-  (Until  recently  Mr.  Nworneaa 
ization  such  as  a  union,  with  the  publisher  of  the  ITU-spon- 


}  in  the  paper  was  13  percent.  Dur-  dolph,  ITU  president,  confirmi^ 

ing  this  period  that  percentage  fig-  the  offer.  Mr.  Randolph  replied  h 
*  panggj  from  a  low  of  6.4  to  a  such  a  way  as  to  vaguely  indicate 

I  •  J  high  of  20.  Over  the  same  period,  that  no  consideration  would  be 

I TT  m  average  composition  cost  per  given  the  sale  of  the  paper.  But  he 

^  X  ***  (tabloid)  was  $8.83.  The  appealed  for  advertising  suppon 

range  was  from  $7.44  to  $10.46.  from  the  interested  businessmei. 
Average  publication  cost  per  col-  As  the  lawyer  remarked:  “Ai 
umn  inch  was  62  cents  with  a  amazing  answer.” 

(Until  recently  Mr.  Moorhead  low  of  50  and  a  high  of  68  cents.  I  had  been  assured  originallj 
IS  publisher  of  the  ITU-spon-  Small  Circulation  that  the  paper  would  be  sold  to 


avowed  purpose  of  establishing  newspaper  at  Springfield.  Mo.  Difficulties  were  also  encoun-  local  private  interests  if  the  oppor. 

competition  in  a  monopolistic  field,  report  bares  noticeable  sim-  tered  in  building  circulation.  In  tunity  ever  arose, 
has  essentially  no  chance  of  ever  conduct  of  the  a  city  of  78,000,  the  total  paid  In  retrospect,  the  whole  experi- 

reaching  the  point  of  profitable  op-  paper  at  Meriden,  Conn,  circulation  varied  usually  between  €nce  was  enlightening.  I  learned 

eration.  ahoi//  which  Merrick  M.  Hill,  its  3,000  and  4,000  daily.  Many  read-  that  such  a  newspaper,  conceived 

This  conclusion  has  been  for-  ^x-publisher,  wrote  in  E  &  P  for  ers  were  hesitant  to  accept  a  new  and  started  by  a  national  union  n 

cibly  impressed  upon  the  writer  by  1951— ED.)  paper.  Many  more  objected  to  the  the  basis  of  a  grudge,  can  mvb 

a  year’s  experience  as  publisher  -  tabloid  size  and  the  fact  that  there  hope  to  become  a  successful 

and  general  manager  of  the  Spring-  Several  were  convinced  that  they  was  no  Sunday  paper.  It  is  difficult  ness  operation  m  a  community 
field  (Mo.)  Daily  News  Digest,  were  Independent  of  any  new  pub-  for  a  5-day  paper  to  compete  with  such  as  this — at  least  as  long  ui 

This  newspaper  was  launched  18  Usher  and,  on  a  number  of  occa-  a  good  established  publication  ap-  remains  the  property  of  the  unioi. 


remains  the  property  of  the  uniot 


months  ago  by  the  International  sions,  these  individuals  made  phone  pearing  morning,  evening  and 

Typographical  Union  because  calls  to  ITU  headquarters  in  In-  Sunday. 

union  printers  were  on  strike  from  dianapolis,  in  efforts  to  have  orders  But  most  readers  objected  to  the 

the  town’s  only  daily _ the  Spring-  countermanded.  At  such  times,  fact  that  the  new  paper  carried  no 


field  News  and  Leader-Press. 
Facts  and  figures  indicated  clear- 


ITU  headquarters  upheld  my  posi-  recognized  wire  service.  The  New 


West  Hartford  News 
Earns  Official  Praise 

Hartford — In  an  official  staK- 


tion  and  it  became  necessary  to  Newspaper  Service,  with  head-  ment,  Connecticut’s  Governor, 


ly  that,  while  operational  losses  replace  several  of  the  less  desirable  quarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  John  Lodge,  congratulate  the 

could  be  reduced,  they  could  never  workers.  organized  by  the  ITU,  was  inef-  West  Hartford  News  on  its  21jt 

be  eliminated  unless  the  paper  was  With  a  more  competent  working  fectual  to  say  the  least.  News  anniversary  and  praised  generally 
sold  to  local,  private  interests.  And  staff  organized,  a  real  effort  was  stories  were  handled  hours  late  the  service  of  the  weekly  pr» 

that  apparently  is  not  in  the  plans  launched  to  build  the  paper  both  and  some  stories  were  objection-  The  message  was  directed  to  Bke 

of  the  present  Executive  Council  advertising  and  circulation.  Here  ably  slanted.  Clemow,  publisher,  and  the  strf 

controlling  the  ITU.  we  started  hitting  some  of  our  Control  of  the  paper’s  policies  of  the  News  for  giving  leadership 

10-Month  Deficit  toughest  obstacles.  from  ITU  headquarters  in  Indian-  in  thought  and  action  in  the  com 


•ly  slanted.  Clemow,  publisher,  and  the  staff 

Control  of  the  paper’s  policies  of  the  News  for  giving  leadership 


from  ITU  headquarters  in  Indian-  in  thought  and  action  in  the  com 


.  One  was  the  advertising  rate  apolis  was  always  a  threatening  munity. 

g  months  ending  Feb.  structure.  Original  organization  shadow  in  the  background.  At  one  ‘The  editor  of  the  weekly,”  the 

1953,  operating  ex^n^s  of  the  plans  for  the  paper  had  apparently  time,  orders  were  sent  to  print  a  Governor  wrote,  “has  certain  spe- 
News  Digest  were  $160,990.57,  ^rawn  up  by  persons  un-  series  of  pro-union  editorials  on  cial  opportunities — and  specials 

while  income  from  advertising  and  familiar  with  the  operation  of  page  one.  After  a  flat  refusal,  the  sponsibilities.  The  newspaper  v*ic!i 
?io  OQ  ^  V’*  newspapers.  These  plans  called  for  order  was  withdrawn.  Occasionally  serves  a  smaller  community  is  able 

c  cfiolfcAco"  a  16-page  tabloid  publication  and  other  orders  were  sent.  Where  they  to  get  much  closer  to  the  pulse- 


aencit  ot  $ii8^3U.5o.  This  was  asserted  that  the  paper  should  be  involved  local  policy,  they  were  beat  of  the  citizens  than  is  the 


paid  from  the  ITU  special  defense  p^y  jf  f,g|f  refused.  larger  metropolitan  daily.  Tht 

ff  f  t,  •  w  ui-  u  of  the  total  space  (610  inches)  Surprisingly,  the  composing  weeUy  editor  has  better  opportun- 
f  publisher  ^33  filled  with  paid  advertising.  So,  room  was  the  least  efficient  de-  ity  to  analyze  the  problems  of  his 

ot  this  ITO  daily  came  as  a  sur-  based  on  this  operating  cost  plan,  partment  of  the  ITU  newspaper,  community  and  to  prescribe  valid 
prise.  The  fact  that  I  had  been,  {be  rate  had  been  arbitrarily  set  at  And  it  was  indicated  clearly  from  courses  of  action, 
tor  11  years,  owner  and  publisher  $1  12  a  column  inch.  Circulation  the  start  that  neither  the  publisher  ‘The  courage  and  forthrightness 
ot  a  successful  independent  daily  taken  into  account.  nor  the  local  union  would  be  per-  of  many  weekly  editors  are  to  be 

newspaper  would  certainly  indicate  jbjg  put  us  in  an  unfavorable  mitted  to  change  anything  to  in-  all  the  more  admired  when  « 
a  lack  of  sympathy  with  many  of  situation  for  selling  advertising  crease  efficiency  there.  realize  how  much  more  difficult 


the  aims  and  objectives  of  a  strike 
against  an  operating  newspaper. 


space  on  a  competitive  basis.  The 
established  newspaper  in  Spring- 


Orders  from  Foreman 


realize  how  much  more  difficult  < 
is  to  be  objectively  critical  within 


But  after  nearly  a  year  on  the  u  community  in  which  most  of  tht 


III  ..Inline  Dui  aiici  iiciiiiy  a  ycai  uii  iiic  “  j  ...  . - . . -- 

T  nAf  tt  ^fii  •  job,  it  was  made  apparent  that  ITU  ctizens  personally  know,  and  ^ 

all  inclined  to  circulation  of  the  News  Digest  for  headquarters  excected  the  pub-  personally  known  by  the  editor. 


weeks  of  discussions  and  consider¬ 
ation,  during  which  several  re- 

eWe'^thSTS^HeTJA  Anothe7‘bir'obs‘tack'to"selling  mom “Toremam"' This  ffi'Sal  25  Year  Club  GrOWS 

*  A«siiranAA  advertising  space  was  the  deep-  served,  apparently,  as  an  unofficial  S  a CR  a  M  E nto,  Calif.  — ^ 

niihlistipr  u/Ai,  ^  I  seated  conviction  in  the  minds  of  representative  of  the  Indianapolis  Twenty  Five  Year  Club  of  Cali- 

aiithorJtv  tA  Aru.ra»»  complete  jQggi  pjcopie  that  the  paper  headquarters.  Naturally  I  refused  fornia’s  McClatchy  NewspapW 

ent  npwsnanf.r^:ti,A„f  ^cen  Started  originally  as  a  to  accept  such  conditions  and  so  now  totals  97  members  following 

from  iinLi?  Affipi-oi  *  crMce  grudge  proposition  in  a  spirit  of  was  forced  out.  And  that  is  sat-  the  welcome  to  13  newcomers.  All 
Thp  nanpr  „,ac  ia  iL  splfc  towards  the  other  newspa-  isfactory  since  I  would  not  care  to  but  86  are  still  active  employes, 

thp  niirnAcp  aF  Kh'm-  PCf-  They  refused  to  be  convinced  remain  with  any  paper  where  the  Miss  Eleanor  McClatchy,  pres>' 

inp  Wal  rAmmiin.-t,',"^  t  ^  Operating  as  an  inde-  publisher  is  required  to  take  direc-  dent,  McClatchy  Newspapers,  w» 

wAiilft  hp  foir  -.ah  >  pendent,  competitive  paper  seeking  tions  from  the  shop  foreman.  hostess  at  her  home  here  for  ths 

handlinp  of  npu/«  inii  T  I'f  share  of  available  In  January  of  this  year,  a  group  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  ^ 

hfa  nlliAn  It  business.  of  local  businessmen  expressed  in-  Club.  Newcomers  included  R.  W. 

organ.  some  hard-working  terest  in  buying  the  News  Digest  “Duke”  Millard,  business  manag- 


tising  rate. 

A  Grudge  Proposition 


gestions  on  the  operation  of  other  McClatchy  Papers' 


.Another  big  obstacle  to  selling  room 


departments  from  the  composing 


handling  of  news  and  it  would  not 
be  a  pro-union  labor  organ. 

Staff  Incompetency 


Aside  from  the  huge  operating  manage  to  increase  the  advertis 


salesmen  on  the  street,  we  did  and  operating  it  as  a  private  enter-  er,  Fresno  Bee. 


Their  attorney  conferred  Other  new  members  are:  Roy 


deficit,  averaging  more  than  $11.-  ing  revenues.  In  June,  1952,  my  with  me  and  I  arranged  a  meeting  Peterson,  Floyd  Reid,  Clarence 
000  a  month,  the  first  serious  prob-  first  full  month  on  the  job,  adver-  for  him  with  a  representative  of  Schneider,  Lloyd  Weekert,  Gilmore 
lem  encountered  involved  the  in-  lising  income  was  $1,525.98.  This  the  ITU  headquarters  office.  The  Gilbert,  Lew  Hegg  and 
competence  of  several  staff  mem-  increased  steadily  each  month  until  lawyer  was  informed  that  the  ITU  Skelton,  Fresno  Bee;  C.  G.  Colft 


bers.  Many  were  without  previous 
newspaper  experience  and  had  ob¬ 
tained  jobs  through  friends  or  in¬ 
fluence. 


it  reached  a  peak  of  nearly  $4,  officers  were  not  interested  in  sell-  Doris  Maestretti,  Clara  Guthne 
000.00  in  October.  ing  the  paper.  and  Robert  Handsaker,  Sacram^- 

For  10  months  the  average  The  attorney  followed  through  to  Bee  and  George  Brown  Mo- 
amount  of  paid  advertising  space  with  a  letter  to  Woodruff  Ran-  desto  Bee. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  1953 
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Needles  Point 
To  Differences 
In  Two  Dailies 


Phoenk,  Ariz. — Rivalriesi  be¬ 
tween  the  dailies  published  by 
Phoenix  Newspapers  are  at  needle¬ 
point  sharpness  as  the  result  of 
protracted  merchandising  of  the 
differences  in  the  two  dailies. 

For  three  months  the  two  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Pulliam  newspapers  each 
carried  daily  large-space  ads 
stressing  the  “as  different  as  day 
and  night”  theme.  Today  the  rival 
circulation  departments  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  long-range  sampling 
program.  ^  . 

Special  sampling  “weapons  in 
the  rivalry  include  a  series  of  (kror- 
step  presentations  by  the  rival 
corps  of  carriers.  The  door-to- 
door  activities  carry  directly  into 
the  home  the  story  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  rivalry  between  morning  Ari- 
lona  Republic  and  the  evening 
Utoenix  Gazette. 

Give  the  Needles 
In  the  case  of  the  Gazette,  the 
newspaperboys  give  sampled  cus¬ 
tomers  “the  needles”  in  the  final 
round  of  each  “serve”  fight  A 
packet  of  10  needles  designed  to 
point  up  the  “10  important  points” 

ijjn.  »wkV,*h«*^**'*'*^  *  A  23-ACRE  RECREATION  AREA  has  been  tamed  over  to  the  employes  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 

T  kov  :i»t  o  Pheonix  Gazette  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  preddent  and  publisher  of  the  newspapers.  The  park  b 

!•  ^  located  in  a  lush  citrus  grove  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  has  been  named  the  La^  R  and  G  Rimch. 

Im  bade  witn  ^  nnai  co  n«y  ^^J□^ey  Lanman,  of  the  newspapers’  cre^t  and  collection  department,  received  a  prize  for  submitting  the 
sample  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  ]q  ,|  contest.  More  than  2,000  guests  attended  the  dedication  ceremonies  Simday,  May  31.  In 

‘  V  •  notice  1  have  an-  ^  swimming  pool  75  by  35,  a  20  by  35  wading  pool,  a  brge  pavilion,  bath  houses,  and  a 

other  little  gift  for  you,  too.  Be-  clubhouse.  Itoployes  wiU  be  permitted  to  pick  the  frait 

f«e  you  read  today’s  Gazette  will  ■  —  ■  ■ 

you  take  a  look  at  the  10  impor-  o^iy  the  editorial  and  circula-  You’ll  Seldom  See”  photo  of  LocaUv-Eidited  GrOUP 
taut  points  of  this  extra  gift?”  tion  departments  here,  and  from  Emma  Louise  Philbaum  and  Mag-  * 


Dt  points  of  this  extra  gift?  tion  departments  here,  and  from  Emma  Louise  Philbaum  and  Mag-  pi*.  n*  i.  IT*  u 
The  copy  then  lists  the  “points  Henes  produced  an  en-  gie  Savoy  getting  together  for  cof-  •tCaltOrs  FlCK  Jun^SPUiy 


The  copy  then  lists  the  points  these  Mr.  Henes  produced  i 
that  make  the  Gazette  a  ‘must’  for  grossing  report  on  contrasts.  fee  gave  the  women’s  pages  a 

the  family  that  wants  to  be  well-  Paces”  change  of  pace. 

informed  ^d  well-entertained  Apoearina  over  the  reproduc-  ‘Twice  the  fun  twice  a  day” 

every  day.’  ’It  concludes  with  a  Appe^ing  over  tne  reprise  .  ..  -..mics  paces 

reminder  that  the  carrier-merchant  tions  of  the  mastheads  of  teth  sloganized  the  comics  pages. 

will  “be  seeing  you  this  evening  slogan  of  day-  ■ 

for  your  order.”  Rqiublic  carriers  Crawford  New  Editor 

«lso  presented  10-point  gift  cards  ex^pies  as  inesc. 

in  concluding  their  individual  .  ^h?  "''*1  Waukegon  Paper 

sampling.  Ptetures,  with  the  headline:  Waukegan,  Ill. — F.  Ward  Just. 

Circiilatinn  is  hut  of  the  Typewriters  ...  at  Two  Paces  publisher  of  the  Waukegan  News- 


the  family  that  wants  to  be  well- 
info  rmed  and  well-entertained 


“At  Ten  Paces” 

Appearing  over  the  reproduc- 


m  concluding  their  individual 
sampling. 

Circulation  is  but  one  of  the 


LoursvaiE,  Ky. — Editorial  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  13  locally-edit^ 
Sunday  magazines  mulled  over 
their  problems  here  May  2S-2S 
and  heard  ways  of  solving  sonoe  of 
them. 

As  guests  of  Standard  Gravure 
Corporation,  the  company  which 


Waukegan,  in.-F.  Ward  Just. 

publisher  of  the  Wauitegun  News:  the  l(xally-edited  group,  they 

-  *  concentrated  on  public  relations. 


purposes  of  the  extensive  cam-  and  a  description  of  the  two  offi-  Sun,  has  announced  the  appoint-  magazine  aPPearaneS  and^^^^^^^ 
paign,  reports  David  E.  Henes,  «*.  separated  only  by  the  wire  ment  of  George  C.  Crawford  as  ^ 

Dromotinn  R^n.ihlir  anrf  senvce  offices  ’  and  located  on  the  editor  of  the  News-Sun  to  succeed  ‘heir  magazines  are  produced. 


promotion  m^n^scr  Rcnublic  &nd  senvee  oniccs  oiiq  locaico  on  inc  editor  oi  Inc  Ncws*bun  to  succeed  •  •  «• 

Gazette  Already  ’the  ^camnaiim  second  floor  of  the  newspapers’  the  late  Frank  H.  Just,  editor  and  J®*’"  Fumeaux,  assistant  editor 

building.  publisher,  who  died  on  May  9.  ot  the  Houston  (Tex.)  ChronicU 

Dual  Purposes  "^^be  managing  editors,  in  photo  Mr.  Crawford  had  been  managing  ^ 


the  late  Frank  H.  Just,  editor  and  John  Fumeaux,  assistant  editor 
publisher,  who  died  on  May  9.  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 


MXk  c  .  .  j  and  with  thumbnail  biography, 

Orien  W.  Fit.,,  Jr..  Republic,  cud 


cate  readers  to  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  really  are  different,” 
Mr.  Henes  said,  with  emphasis  on 
tlie  word  “really.” 

“Second  of  the  twofold  purpos¬ 
es  was  to  spur  circulation.  In 
connection  with  the  latter,  a  samp- 


editor  of  the  newspaper  since  1936.  meeting.  Wiliam  Kingsbury,  Nash^ 
R  A  ifpnntuHv  Tennessean  Magazine,  was 


Orien  W.  Fifer,  Jr.,  Republic,  and  R.  A.  Kennedy,  News-Sun  news  i  j«ajsa^.uk.  w 

R.  W.  Barry,  Gazette,  with  the  editor  since  1943,  is  promoted  to  appointed  to  head  next  years  coQ- 
headline:  “They  Thrive  on  Com-  managing  editor  in  the  reorgani- 


petition.  zation. 

For  the  editorial  page  editors,  * 

ditto,  headed:  ‘interpreting  the  Promotion  Staged 


News  through  different  eyes”  and 


ling  campaign  by  the  two  circula-  summing  up  statements  as: 

tioii  departments  is  still  in  prog-  these  two  differeiU  edi- 

ress  and  will  continue  for  some  8'^®*  »  different 

•trae,”  he  advised.  angle  on  the  meaning  of  the 


The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Afro- 
American  has  just  concluded  a 


Baseball  Newspaper 
Free  at  Va.  Parks 

Wyiheville,  Va. — ^The  first  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Appalachian,  a  weekly 


R.av  .  vji  Health  and  Beauty  promotion,  baseball  newspaper,  will  be  di»- 

torial  pages  gives  you  a  different  Lasting  for  two  evenings  and  at-  tributed  free  at  parks  in  the  six 


Daily  copy,  large  copy,  hand-  uews. 
ioniely  -  illustrated  copy  provided 

weapons-carrier  for  the  battle  Sira 


*  „  *  tracting  about  3,000  people,  some  towns  of  the  Appalachian  League. 

fifteen  national  and  local  adver-  The  idea  came  from  two  Wash- 
“Seidom  Seen”  View  tisers  participated.  The  show  fea-  ington  and  Lee  University  journal- 

Similar  treatment  was  provided  tured  a  baby  contest  and  a  fashion  ism  students  who  will  publish  and 


b  prove  the  differences  between  also  for  the  rivals  in  sports  edit-  show.  About  35,000  lines  of  adver-  edit  the  paper  during  the  Summer. 
®e  two  dailies  published  by  the  ing,  political  reporting,  and  in  thing  were  sold  in  connection  with  Cecil  Edmonds  is  pubihher,  and 

Hl&e  rrimnonv  XKa  e‘lxrf%\t>xr  Avvctc  xurkmAMV  A  _ _  All _ _ 


company.  The  rivalry  exists  women’s  page  editing.  A  ‘This  the  program. 
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Bill”  Albers  is  editor. 


Chandler  Spikes  Morse 
‘Domination’  Charge 


Los  Angles — Charges  of  Sena-  editorials  is  our  own  thinking  and 
tor  Wayne  Morse  (Ind.-Ore.)  that  what  is  best  in  our  opinion  for  the 
the  Chandler  family  and  the  community. 

Times-Mirror  Co.  are  trying  to  “Morse  has  given  the  impression 
dominate  the  city  government  of  that  we  have  a  monopoly  here,  j,' 

Los  Angeles  brought  a  denial  June  There  are  five  metropolitan  pa- 
1  from  Norman  Chandler,  Times  pers.  Two  are  owned  by  Hearst  * 
publisher  and  Times-Mirror  presi-  (the  Examiner  and  the  Evening 
dent.  Herald  &  Express),  two  by  the 

“Senator  Morse  should  not  be-  Times-Mirror  Co.  (the  Times  and 
come  involved  and  make  state-  the  iMrror),  and  one  by  a  new, 
ments  concerning  politics  in  Cali-  independent  financial  group  inex- 
fornia,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  or  perienced  in  the  newspaper  pub- 
the  Chandler  family.  In  all  of  these  fishing  field  (Daily  News). 
he  is  completely  ignorant  and  ill-  “The  Times-Mirror  Co.  has  been 
informed,”  Mr.  Chandler  said  in  a  in  business  72  years  and  has  the 
page  1  statement  in  the  Times.  largest  circulation  west  of  Chi- 
The  Senator’s  charges  are  “full  cago.  That  accomplishment  speaks  Herve  Major,  left,  receb 
of  distortions,  misinformation,  and  for  itself. 

exaggeration,”  Mr.  Chandler  said.  “Senator  Morse  should  not  be- 

Hot  Mayoralty  Campaign  come  involved  and  make  state-  Morse  Bans  AP 
The  charges  were  first  made  in  nients  concerning  politics  in  Cali-  ’Cyr^m  Wtc 
a  memorandum  filed  with  the  Sen-  forma,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  or  E  lUITl  nii>  WllJCfc? 


Herve  Major,  left,  receives  honorary  degree  from  Arthur  Ford. 


Ford  to  Major; 


le  charges  were  first  made  in  concerning  politics  in  Cali-  T-fic  Offir'o  OkOCC 

a  memorandum  filed  with  the  Sen-  forma,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  or  E  lOW.  EllS  WLIJCt?  11  &  1/Uy 

ate  May  25  urging  an  investiga-  the  Chandler  family.  In  all  of  these  Washington  —  Senator  Wayne  w  .  T  x_- 

tion  by  the  Small  Business  com-  completely  ignorant  and  ill-  Morse  declared  Associated  Press 

mittee  on  whether  the  Chandler  informed.  ’  '  reporters  “persona  non  grata  (not  London  Ont. _ ^The  Press  took 

interests  constitute  a  pattern  of  Senator  Morse’s  memorandum  welcome)  in  his  office  this  week  in  Spring  Convocation  ofthe 

monopoly.  The  charges  were  re-  contained  a  long  description  of  retaliation  for  a  story  by  G.  Milton  y  j  of  Western  OiUtario, 

peated  May  31  on  a  CBS  televi-  Chandler  properties  and  interests.  Kelly  which  described  the  Senator  editor  of  Ln 

Sion  program.  “This  empire,’;  he  said,  “extends  ^  “smoking  mad”  after  losing  his  Montreal,  received  the  hot- 

The  charges,  which  Senator  control  and  influence  over  the  hght  to  regain  committee  assign-  Doctor  of  Uws 

Morse  attributed  to  “responsible  entire  Southern  California  com-  ments.  from  Arthur  R.  Ford  the  Univw- 

citizens  of  Los  Angeles,”  were  an  munity  in  every  field,  including  Senator  Morse,  demanding  an  chancellor  and  Editor-in-Chief 

outgrowth  of  a  hot  mayoralty  newspaper  and  publishing,  fi-  apology  from  AP,  said  the  report  London  Free  Press. 

campaign  in  which  Rep.  Norris  nancial,  commercial,  industrial,  had  “smeared”  him  and  left  the  xh*  ctafF  iif 

Poulson,  supported  by  the  Times  banking  and  agricultural  fields,  false  impression  that  he  was  a  poor  ^  nirty  memt^rs  ot  tne^  s 

and  three  other  papers,  last  week  Domination  in  the  social  fife  of  sport.  He  declared  on  the  Senate  Presse,  Canada  s  largest  Fre^ 
narrowlv  defeated  Mav’or  Fletcher  fbe  community,  through  the  power  floor  that  he  never  wants  an  AP  language  newspaper,  put  the  «i- 

Bow?on  of  the  social  reporters  of  the  Los  man  ever  to  darken  the  door  of  tion  to  press  early  and  paid  to 


London,  Ont. — ^The  Press  took 


'“There’s  nothing  in  any  of  our  Angeles  Times,  is  as  great  as  the  his  office.  own  from  .Montreal  Jo^I^n- 

activities — my  activities  or  those  financial  and  commercial  influence  *  Ant/>rtainp  t  mpmhers 

of  the  Times-Mirror  Co.  or  the  ?f  the  group  upon  the  business  BaSSett  tO  Attend  of  ^nd 

Chandler  familv— of  which  1  am  interests  of  the  area.”  t  u  r-  i  of  the  University  staff  and  the  Lm 

ashamed,”  Mr.  Chandler  stated.  When  he  was  questioned  in  the  Lobor  Confer^ce  llP'ld^'^^kater"  BarhaJ^a^A^Tn  S 

“I’m  proud  of  evervthing  we’ve  TV  interview.  Senator  Morse  said  Chicago— Robert  C.  Bassett,  la-  blonde  skater  Barbara  Ann  Sco^ 

-done  to  create  wealth,  increase  be  did  not  know  if  the  charges  bor  counsel  for  Hearst  Newspa-  long  time  friend  of  the  universe 

employment  and  build  our  city  could  be  substantiated  but  that  he  Pers,  has  been  named  as  an  ad-  presiden  Dr.  Edward  G.  Hall  and 

and  our  State  feb  they  should  be  investigated.  '''sof  to  the  industry  delegate  at-  Mrs.  Hall. 

“The  statements  in  the  memo-  ■  the  International  Labor  His  Citation 

randum  filed  by  Morse  obviously  Maine  Ond  MisSOUli  Conference  m  Geneva,  Switzer-  Major,  pxst  president  of  The 

came  from  some  one  in  Mayor  ^  ■  j  *u  Canadian  Press,  was  singled  out 

Bowron’s  campaign  organization.  ■L'QIHSS  Uheer  Child  Mr.  Bassett  accompanied  the  University  honor  in  recog- 

“Bowron  used  these  statements  Bangor,  Me.  —  The  St.  Louis  ^ployer  delegation,  beaded  by  ^ition  of  his  work  in  founding 
in  the  campaign  and  we  printed  Bangor  Commercial  joined  Charles  Shaw  of  Standard  Oil  French  language  news  service 

every  word  of  it  in  the  Times.  He  fo^’c^s  last  week  to  provide  a  four-  p^uipany  of  New  Jersey.  The  years  ago  and  fostering  good 

also  appeared  on  the  Times’  own  yf^r’Old  orphan  in  a  St.  Louis  hos-  U.  S.  delegation  is  headed  by  U.  S.  relations  between  French  and 

television  station  and  had  complete  'ybb  best  day  shes  had  Senator  Irving  Ives  of  New  York,  Fnglish-speaking  Canadians, 

freedom  of  expression.  He  had  were  killed  in  representing  the  government.  The 

somebody  looking  up  all  my  con-  an  automobile  accident.  labor  deleption  includes  interna- 

nections  and  there’s  nothing  wrong  ,  ^birley  Harmon  suffered  a  bro-  tional  union  officers,  none  of  ^Monsieur  Major,  as  a  cub  re 

with  them.  He  gives  the  impres-  Porter  on  Le  DeLir,  as  a  reporter 

sion  that  there’s  something  wrong  ^  accident  near  Cypress,  Illj,  Canada,  and  as  a  copy 

with  anybody  who’s  successful.  ^  claimed  the  lives  of  both  Homer  Bigart  GelS  reader,  assistant  news  editor  and 

m.  .L  .  .nw  ber  parents  and  a  baby  sister  and  ..  itauci,  a»isiaui  •  „ 

Mouthpiece  for  No  One  injured  her  brother.  Education  Citation  news  editor  and  managing  ® 

“So  far  as  our  influence  in  the  The  Commercial  asked  its  read-  Homer  Bigart,  foreign  corre-  Presse,  has  made  b's  Journa 

City  Hall  or  in  State  or  county  ers  to  contribute  picture  books  for  spondent  for  the  New  York  Her-  |be  instrument  fOT  jj 

government  is  concerned,  we  do  the  girl.  A  week  later  the  news-  aid  Tribune,  received  the  Louis  S.  Having  scaled  the  neignis 

it  through  the  columns  of  the  paper  shipped  a  58-pound  box  of  Weiss  Memorial  Award  in  Adult  bis  own  profession  and 

Times  and  never  personally.  I  books  and  toys  to  the  youngster  Education,  June  1,  at  the  New  achieved  the  presidency  . 

never  call  the  Mayor,  Governor,  and  requested  the  Post-Dispatch  to  School  for  Social  Research.  Canadian  Press,  he  is  yet  t 

County  Supervisors  or  City  Coun-  cover  the  arrival  of  the  gifts.  “From  him,”  the  citation  read,  mentally,  and  at  heart,  a  '"fP® 

cilmen.  I  never  try  to  control  any-  The  St.  Louis  paper  not  only  “Americans  got  a  glimpse  of  a  And  it  was  in  this 

body  in  politics,  nor  do  I  ever  ask  provided  news  and  photo  coverage  more  complex,  more  tragic  and  he  inaugurated  the  first 

a  personal  favor.  for  the  Commercial,  but  also  as-  more  bafffiing  world  than  they  are  language  Canadian  Press  wire 

“The  Times  is  not  a  mouthpiece  sisted  in  putting  on  a  birthday  usually  enabled  to  see  through  ice  for  the  benefit  of  the  Frcnt*- 

for  anyone.  What  we  say  in  our  party  for  Shirley.  the  news.”  speaking  people.” 
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His  Citation 

Dr.  Major,  pxst  president  of  The 
Canadian  Press,  was  singled  out 


Homer  Bigart  Gets 


was  as  follows; 

“Monsieur  Major,  as  a  cub  re 
porter  on  Le  Devoir,  as  a  reports; 
on  Le  Canada,  and  as  a  copy 
reader,  assistant  news  editor  anJ 
news  editor  and  managing  editor  of 


“The  Times  is  not  a  mouthpiece  sisted  in  putting  on  a  birthday  usually  enabled  to  see  through 
for  anyone.  What  we  say  in  our  party  for  Shirley.  the  news.” 


CARTOONISTS  SEE  LIGHT  AND  SERIOUS  SIDES  TO  BRITAIN'S  CORONATION 


UNEASY  LIES  THE  CROWN 

Shoemaker,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News 


THE  QUEEN'S  TOUCH 

Buescher,  Central  Press  Association 


WHEW! 

Jenkins,  Xcw  York  Journal- Americai^ 


Coronation  in  Color 
First  in  Newspapers 


Newspapers  in  the  United 
States  gave  their  customary  royal 
performance  in  reporting  the  first 
“television  coronation”  in  history, 
the  crowning  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
11  in  London.  Dutifully,  too,  they 
reported  all  of  TV’s  achievements 
in  presenting  moving  pictures  of 
tlie  event  to  the  American  audience 
within  eight  or  nine  hours  after  the 
ceremonies  had  ended  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

When  it  comes  to  marking  up 
“firsts,”  however,  the  honor  being 
the  first  to  show  the  splendor  of 
the  Coronation  in  full  color  in  the 
fl.  S.  goes  to  a  newspaper — the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  accom¬ 
plished  this  feat  in  its  Thursday 
edition,  out  Wednesday  night. 

Full  color  pictures  in  rotograv¬ 
ure  are  on  the  presses  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

With  all  of  TV’s  part  in  the 
historic  reportage  from  overseas, 
newspapers  “felt  no  pain,”  as  the 
Sew  York  News  expressed  it  edi¬ 
torially. 

Extra  Sales 

Because  of,  or  in  spite  of,  the 
TV  and  radio  competition,  the 
sales  of  newspapers  were  above 
normal.  The  New  York  News, 
u'hich  had  a  photo  in  print  in  a 
Twsday  edition  one  hour  and  43 
minutes  after  the  Queen  left  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  sold  100,000  copies 
»bove  normal  and  could  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  least  50,000  more  if 
*hcy  had  been  printed. 

“Other  newspapers  had  similar 
Wperience.”  the  News  reported. 

The  News’  “first”  in  printed 
^otography  was  a  shot  of  the 
Queen  which  had  been  taken  off  a 


TV  screen  in  London  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  moved  by  radio¬ 
photo.  A  motorcycle  courier  rushed 
the  print  from  AP  offices  to  the 
News  and  an  engraving  was  made 
in  30  minutes  flat.  Papers  were  off 
the  press  at  7:10  a.m. 

Speedy  transmission  of  pictures 
direct  from  London  to  all  news¬ 
paper  points  in  this  country  result¬ 
ed  from  a  system  of  operating  the 
radio  circuit  on  the  same  RPM  as 
domestic  photo  circuits.  This  was 
developed,  incidentally,  for  the 
coverage  of  the  wedding  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Philip  but  it  has  been 
used  only  on  major  overseas  stories 
because  it  is  subject  to  atmospheric 
disruption. 

The  New  York  Times  said  it 
obtained  pictures  from  London  by 
using  three  highspeed  military 
planes  of  two  nations  and  two 
more  flying  craft,  including  a  pri¬ 
vately  chartered  plane  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  airliner. 

Four  Days  of  Color 

The  Chicago  Tribune  used  color 
on  its  pre-Coronation  pictures — 
special  artists’  sketches  of  scenes 
and  portraits  of  the  Queen — on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
Edward  H.  Johnson,  head  of  the 
Tribune  color  studio,  flew  back 
from  London  with  color  negatives, 
arriving  at  3:30  a.m.  Wednesday. 
Color  plates  were  processed  for  a 
picture  in  the  Thursday  edition. 

The  half-page  four<olor  picture, 
which  required  the  efforts  of  58 
men  in  the  mechanical  departments 
to  produce,  showed  the  golden  state 
coach  bearing  Queen  Elizabeth 
into  the  Mall  beneath  the  lofty, 
decorative  arches. 

The  picture  was  printed  on  the 


back  page  of  a  92-page  paper 
which  also  contained  a  four-color 
cartoon  on  Page  1  and  three  full- 
page  advertisements  in  four  colors. 
The  Tribune  planned  a  full-page  of 
Coronation  pictures  in  color  for 
Friday. 

For  its  Sunday  Pictures  cover, 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  sent 
Kenneth  Gouldthorpe  back  to  his 
native  England  on  the  assignment. 
His  films  were  rushed  to  St.  Louis 
in  an  elapsed  flight  time  of  13 
hours,  33  minutes,  aboard  a  jet 
bomber  to  Goose  Bay,  Labrador, 
thence  on  a  B-26  to  Boston. 

At  Boston,  Pictures  Staff  Writer 
Robert  E.  Hannon  picked  up  the 
packet  and  brought  it  to  the  home 
base  aboard  the  P-D’s  plane,  the 
Weatherbird.  Within  four  hours 
the  processed  transparencies  and 
layout  went  to  the  rotogravure 
plant  and  presses  rolled  at  their 
usual  time  on  Thursday  morning. 
Julius  Klyman,  Pictures  editor,  di¬ 
rected  the  speedy  color  coverage. 

Some  other  highlights  of  press 
activity  on  the  Coronation: 

8,100  Prints 

Leo  Stoecker,  Uni  ted  Press 
Newspictures  executive  editor  for 
Europe,  estimated  his  London  staff 
turned  out  8,100  prints  which  went 
’round  the  world. 

One  U.P.  photographer  stationed 
on  the  Big  Ben  clocktower  could 
see  everything  but  couldn’t  hear  a 
thing — he  had  to  wear  earplugs. 

32  Minutes 

INP  Soundphoto  clients  through¬ 
out  North  America  received  a 
print  of  the  crowning  picture  at 
8:04  a.m.  EDT,  just  32  minutes 
after  the  original  picture  had  been 
taken  off  a  super-powered  TV  re¬ 
ceiver  in  London.  And  thanks  to 
INP’s  new  facsimile  machine,  five 
TV  charter  clients  had  a  wide  as¬ 
sortment  of  pitcures  all  day  long, 
within  a  matter  of  minutes  after 


the  Soundphotos  had  arrived  in 
New  York. 

APs  Secret 

Associated  Press  pulled  a  coup 
getting  five  men  into  the  Abbey 
Two  had  tickets  as  members  of  the 
Association  of  American  Corres¬ 
pondents;  two  had  Foreign  Press 
Association  tickets;  the  fifth  was 
A  P’s  well-kept  secret.  Four  of 
them  were  able  to  send  out  copy 
via  a  chute  to  a  telephone  hut  be¬ 
low. 

Useful  Pennies 

O’Dowd  Gallagher  of  U.P.  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  last  minute  that  it 
took  money  to  get  his  copy  out 
Sheets  of  copy  were  taking  IS 
minutes  to  flutter  down  the  chute 
to  a  fellow  reporter  waiting  at  the 
street  end.  So  he  got  60  pennies 
from  Head  Accountant  ThomatS 
Hair  and  put  a  few  in  each  “take" 
of  copy  to  weight  it  down.  Mr. 
Hair,  being  in  the  hut,  collected 
his  pennies. 

And  it  was  “gold  stick  copy” — 
elegantly  dressed  gold  sticks  car¬ 
ried  it  from  the  reporters  to  the 
chute. 

27  Hours,  1  Picture 

U.P.  Photographer  Peter  Sking- 
ley  was  probably  the  earliest  Am¬ 
erican  representative  on  the  par¬ 
ade  route.  He  parked  at  Whitehall 
curbside  at  noon  June  1  in  a  non¬ 
pool  position  to  get  the  first  U.P. 
closeup  of  the  crowned  queen  in 
the  procession  returning  to  the 
Palace.  He  took  a  sleeping  bag 
and  stuck  through  the  driving 
rainstorm.  After  his  27-hour  wait 
he  had  time  to  make  but  a  single 
sliot  as  the  Queen  passed  by. 

‘Chastening  Experience’ 

Raymond  Daniell,  New  York 
Times  bureau  chief,  slept  in  his 
office  all  night  on  a  rubber-inflated 
mattress  because  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  inaccessible  dur- 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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T  T  TO  •  1  corrective  actions  and  more  than  have  given  the  movement  an  im- 

rifl  R  Ijl  CT  demolitions  in  its  first  year.  portant  boost,  notably  in  Sidney 

^  Another  direct  attack  on  unfit  Shalett’s  story,  “These  Slum  Land. 

Tm  XJrx-ii  Q'l'TI  j~r  housing  conditions  that  began  to  lords  Got  Smart”,  in  the  Sarurdoy 

XU  Ji  Xx^^UolIX^X  produce  solid  results  in  short  order  Evening  Post,  Edward  B.  Lockett’s 

^  is  the  local  program  vigorously  “Slum  Towns  Are  Going”,  in  No- 
By  Fritz  B.  Bums  supported  by  the  Kansas  City  tion’s  Business,  and  “Last  Chance 

B  ., ,  ,  .  T,  ^  ,  (Mo.)  Star.  Richard  B.  Fowler’s  To  Save  Our  Cities,”  by  Josept 

Chmrnum  Build  America  Be  ter  Council  of  the  editorials,  and  the  Star’s  news  re-  W.  Lund,  a  former  president 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  problems  in-  the  National  Association  of  Real 

Our  newest  real  estate  trend  had  Cook  and  the  Examiner  kept  the  ''‘>•''^(1,  built  popular  support  for  Esme  Boards,  in  This  Week. 

its  historic  beginning  in  a  series  of  subject  before  San  Francisco  with  adequate  ordinance  on  housing  T^ree  basic  stirnulants  to  mod- 
crusading  stories  that  appeared  in  stories  and  dramatic  pictures  that  standards,  and  sufficient  personnel  ernization  of  housing  are  compul- 

the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  in  1939.  made  the  case  for  prompt  enforce-  enforce  it.  sion,  incentive,  and  financing.  Thj 

The  Sun  hit  hard  at  dirt,  disorder,  ment  action.  Church,  civic,  and  Vigilant  Reporting  Job  estate  industry  u 


the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  in  1939.  made  the  case  for  prompt  enforce-  enforce  it.  sion,  incentive,  and  financing.  Thj 

The  Sun  hit  hard  at  dirt,  disorder,  ment  action.  Church,  civic,  and  Vigilant  Reporting  Job  of  real  estate  industpr  u 

and  dilapidation  in  acres  upon  real  estate  groups  backed  the  drive.  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News  expand  this  hwlthy  trend  by 
acres  of  Baltimore’s  old  houses.  City  department  heads  mapped  out  ran  a  series  that  brought  prompt  developing  these  three  stimulan^ 

This  led  to  a  revision  of  the  city’s  an  enforcement  program.  action  in  clearing  up  a  bad  tene-  •  "O"'  hfe  into  oU 

ordinances  on  minimum  acceptable  Just  a  month  after  Mr.  Cook’s  ment  situation  in  the  city’s  lower 

housing  standards  in  1941,  the  be-  first  story,  San  Francisco  health 


Just  a  month  after  Mr.  Cook’s 


housing  standards  in  1941,  the  be-  first  story,  San  Francisco  health  downtown  area,  and  with  the  Daily 
ginning  of  a  firm  enforcement  pro-  inspectors  were  making  room-by-  Journal  has  done  a  vigilant  report- 


Effective  conservation  and  ik- 
velopment  of  old  neighborhood) 


16,000  dwellings. 


This  is  the  famed  “Baltimore  demned  as  unfit  for  habitation. 
Plan”  of  rehabilitation  through  lo-  Owners  were  given  30  days  to  va- 
cal  law  enforcement,  which  real-  cate  the  property,  and  60  days  to 


block.  Some  buildings  were  con-  enforcement. 

demned  as  unfit  for  habitation.  A  series  of  stories  by  James  D 


511111111^  a  mill  ^iiiv/i  vviitvuk  ^iv»-  iii3p\.^iv/i  o  ttviv  iiioiviii^  1  vuiii-tr/ -  iieio  viK/iiv  a  vi^iiaiii  -|  «  ,  ,  f  ♦ 

gram  in  1945,  and  completed  im-  room  inspections  in  a  pilot  block  ing  job  that  aided  the  successful  ^  structura 

provements  to  comply  with  mod-  chosen  to  start  the  drive.  They  launching  of  Denver’s  program  of  ^ 

ern  standards,  to  date,  on  some  found  118  violations  in  that  one  rehabilitation  through  local  law  *<^“0015  ana  parks,  better  tram 

16,000  dwellings.  block.  Some  buildings  were  con-  enforcement.  routing  and  rezoning,  along  will 

This  is  the  famed  “Baltimore  demned  as  unfit  for  habitation.  A  series  of  stories  by  James  D. 

Plan”  of  rehabilitation  through  lo-  Owners  were  given  30  days  to  va-  Dustin,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  standards.  I  he  industry  has  a  coni¬ 
cal  law  enforcement,  which  real-  cate  the  property,  and  60  days  to  Independent  staff,  built  a  public  doing  this  JOP»  0® 

tors  have  held  up  to  other  com-  obtain  permits  to  rehabilitate  or  to  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  another  story.  In  all  its 

munities  as  a  successful  example  begin  demolition.  the  law  enforcement  program  P  ®  undertakini, 

of  direct,  swift,  and  equitable  at-  which  succeeded  so  well  that,  said  meaning  that  its  sucmss  or  f^UR 

tack  on  unfit  housing  conditions.  Follow  Up  CompUance  Independent.  “If  the  same  will  ck^nd  on  public  understanj 


munities  as  a  successful  example  begin  demolition, 
of  direct,  swift,  and  equitable  at-  Follow  Uo 
lack  on  unfit  housing  conditions.  -  -  ** 

Other  communities  are  follow-  Cincinnati  new 


Follow  Up  Compliance 


Other  communities  are  follow-  Cincinirati  newspa^rs,  tlw  En-  progress  jg  made  during  the  next  sympathy  wifli 

ing  this  lead  in  enforcing  adequate  Jhe  Post,  and  the  iimes-  years  as  has  been  accom- 

housing  standards,  which  every  stressed  the  need  for  the  kind  pushed  during  the  past  24  months,  educational  institution 

city  can  enact  under  existing  legis-  housing  law  enforcement  doubt  that  the  Sun-  of  bnn^ng  about  such  1 

lative  authority.  Most  cities,  in  that  is  now  responsible  for  an  ex-  shine  City  will  completely  rid  it-  Publ»c  understanding  is  the  Amen- 
fact,  have  had  such  ordinances  penditure  of  more  than  $14,0()0  seif  of  slums.  .  can  press. 


Early  this  year  Jim  Foley,  of 


on  books  for  years.  There  has  f’y.  Property  ownen  in  Early  this  year  Jim  Foley,  of  " 

been  a  general  tendency  to  let  complying  with  city  orders  to  bnng  Columbus  Citizen,  wrote  a  Rival  S  F  Dailma 

them  remain  inoperative,  but  this  Property  up  to  legal  standards.  The  highly  readable  feature  story  about  r>  *  "  » 

policy  is  definitely  giving  way  to  inquirer  has  been  especially  active  square  bathtubs,  double  doorbells,  tXCnQnge  DOUqUGlS 

thouehtful  enforcement  nrofframs.  following  Up  with  news  reports  •  conditioninc.  bamboo  closet  San  FranciscO — Rival  after 


thoughtful  enforcement  programs.  i^‘*owing  up  wiin  news  reporib  conditioning,  bamboo  closet  San  Francisco — Rival  afternoon 

o  k  k*r.  .i  the  extent  of  compliance  under  doors,  and  other  new  home  fea-  dailies  here  exchanged  nosegays 

voluntary  Rehabilitation  the  enforcement  program.  mres.  This  led  to  an  invitation  to  when  the  San  Francisco  News  ob- 

In  addition,  more  and  more  vol-  Los  Angeles  is  now  embarked  on  jhe  50-year-old  home  of  Real-  served  its  50th  anniversary.  Each 

nntary  rehabilitation  is  taking  a  program  to  bring  60,000  dwell-  Don  H.  Fisher,  who  has  made  assured  the  other— and  the  public 


air  conditioning,  bamboo  closet  San  Francisco — Rival  afternoon 
doors,  and  other  new  home  fea-  dailies  here  exchanged  nosegays 
tures.  This  led  to  an  invitation  to  when  the  San  Francisco  News  ob- 


Los  Angeles  is  now  embarked  on  50-year-old  home  of  Real-  served  its  50th  anniversary. 


place.  Last  year  the  Federal  Hous-  ings  up  to  standard  under  the  city 
ing  Administration  insured  a  mil-  law  enforcement  program  that  is 


a  specialty  of  modernizing  houses 
in  the  Ohio  city  for  20  years.  Mr. 


— that  the  editorial  page  expre^ 
sions  were  compatible  with  a  spirit 


lion  and  a  half  private  loans  to  aggressively  supported  by  the  Los  pisher’s  half-century-old  house,  of  healthy  competition, 
householders  for  repair,  improve-  Angeles  Times,  the  Examiner,  the  ^  telephone-equipped  eleva-  Said  the  Hearst-owned  Calk 

ment.  and  modernization  purposes.  Herald  and  Express,  and  the  ^ij.  conditioning,  inter-room  letin.  in  part: 

Home  modernization  is  the  order  Mirror.  /'rtmmnniratinn  cvetpm  mineral  “All  members  of  America’s 


communication 


“All  members  of  America’s  free 


of  the  day.  Realtors  and  builders  When  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  vvool  insulation,  U-shaped  kitchen  press  have  troubles,  duties  and  ifr 
are  beginning  to  see  it  as  an  im-  Board  of  Realtors  went  to  the  city  replete  wtih  Formica  and  tile,  mer-  pirations  in  common,  and  to  to 

portant  field  of  specialization,  council  with  a  set  of  modern  hous-  gy|.y  electric  switches,  and  a  new  extent  they  share  a  common  boni 

Economists  now  survey  the  poten-  ing  standards  and  asked  that  they  general  achieved  through  “When  any  American  newspajw 

tial  activity  involved  in  property  be  enacted  in  a  local  ordinance,  lowered  doorways,  changed  closets  turns  the  50-year  mark  in  these 
modernization  as  equal  to,  or  pos-  the  Observer  and  the  News  gave  mantles,  new  cornices,  and  days  of  economic  vicissitudes,  the 
sibly  greater  than,  the  use  of  tna-  vitally  needed  support  to  the  pro-  modern  window  treatment,’  pro-  public,  which  is  the  beneficiary  of 

terials,  equipment,  and  labor  in-  gram  that  has  since  affected  one-  yj^gj  material  for  another’  story  our  free  press,  is  the  better  served. 


volved  in  total  new  home  produc-  fifth  of  all  dwellings  in  the  city. 


tion.  More  than  9,000  houses  have  been  t.Q]jj 

In  the  vanguard  of  the  move-  brought  up  to  standard,  and  about 
ment  is  the  influence  of  the  press  1,000  have  been  demolished  in  the 
in  calling  for  and  upholding  sys-  program  of  this  city  of  134,000 
tematic  enforcement  of  basic  local  population.  Commenting  on  the 


which  appeared  under  the  head, 
“Older  Homes  Can  Be  Modern, 


Educational  Program 
Other  instances  might  be  men- 


and  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  nott 
— even  by  rivals  in  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate.” 

In  reply,  the  Scripps-Howard 
News  expressed  sincere  thanks  and 
observed  it  would  endeavor  to  r^ 


housing  standards.  Thanks  to  the  important  part  taken  by  the  two  tioned,  like  the  steady  series  of  turn  the  courtesy  in  double  meas- 
experience  of  Baltimore,  there  is  newspapers  in  supporting  the  work,  stories  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  ure  when  the  Call-Bulletin  reach*! 
no  longer  occasion  for  a  six-year  Realtor  Paul  B.  Guthery,  a  leader  pointing  out  the  need  for  more  its  centennial  a  few  years  hence. 

.  i._  1 — , — __  j - j  — I  r..ii  »u~  .1.:...  -nU  “We  and  our  afternoon  news¬ 


time  lag  between  demand  and  full 


civic  drive. 


We  vigorous  enforcement 


scale  performance  that  occurred  couldn’t  have  accomplished  a  thing  nances  on  housing  standards,  or  paper  competitor.  The  Call-Bulk 
there.  without  them.”  the  challenges  to  needed  action  of  tin,  fight  for  every  inch  of  adver- 

Last  June,  Gale  Cook,  of  the  Similarly,  when  Corpus  Christ!  this  kind  issued  by  the  Miami  Her-  tising  space,  every  last  subscriber 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  began  a  Realtors  sought  vigorous  enforce-  aid.  Certainly  an  important  phase  and  every  street-corner  purchaser 
series  of  feature  stories  to  stir  the  ment  of  the  city’s  adequate,  but  of  press  stimulation  of  the  new  of  our  editions,”  the  News  said- 
city  out  of  lethargy  about  its  hous-  dormant,  ordinance  on  housing  trend  is  in  the  week-in-week-out  “That  intense  kind  of  busing 
ing  code.  He  pointed  to  the  sue-  standards,  they  organized  “cara-  concentration  on  the  subject,  with  breeds  mutual  respect,  and  a  littl* 
cessful  “Operation  Junkyard”  of  van”  tours  for  civic  leaders  through  the  incontrovertible  “before-and-  heat,  at  times.  In  other  relati^ 
Pasadena,  continuously  supported  neglected  areas.  The  Corpus  after”  pictures,  presented  to  the  ships  we  get  along  well 
by  the  Pasadena  Star-News  and  Christi  Times  dramatized  the  find-  public  by  the  real  estate  editors  of  and  even,  occasionally,  are  not  afl- 
the  Independent,  as  an  example  ings  which  led  to  an  enforcement  the  metropolitan  dailies.  verse  to  handing  out  bouquets 

for  San  Francisco  to  follow.  Mr.  program  that  brought  about  1,200  Recent  national  publications  each  other.” 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 
Papers  Told  to  Get  Catalog  E-Srf 

“This  is  advertising  rev 

T  f  ^  .we  should  have  re< 

Linage  lor  Own  Supplements  rs  ^ 


NRDGA's  Abrahams  Urges 
Stressing  of  Advantages 


How  newspaper  retail  space 
salesmen  can  latch  on  to  some  of 
the  money  retailers  are  spending 
on  mail  order  catalogues  was  de¬ 
scribed  this  week  by  Howard  P. 
Abrahams,  manager  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s 
Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Vis¬ 
ual  Merchandising  Group. 

Speaking  before  the  “Locally  Ed- 
itedGroup’*  Newspaper  Advertising 
Conference  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mr. 
Abrahams  dwelt  on  the  theme  that 
retail  stores  plan  to  increase  mail 
order  and  catalogue  advertising; 
that  newspapers  can  convert  much 
of  this  advertising  into  the  multi- 
paged  supplement  if  they  would 
stress  in  their  selling,  guaranteed 
circulation,  page  and  deadline  flex¬ 
ibility,  inexpensive  reprints,  and 
the  advertising  “dominance”  a 
newspaper  supplement  gives  an  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Major  portions  of  Mr.  Abra¬ 
hams’  address  follow: 

As  an  ex-newspaper  space  sales¬ 
man,  I  have  a  confession  to  make. 
Most  retail  space  salesmen  don’t 
know  how  to  sell  space.  They  fail 
to  show  the  stores  what  advantages 
they  offer  for  increased  store  busi¬ 
ness. 

They  compare  their  newspapers 
with  others  and  show  how  they 
lead  the  field  in  women’s  wear, 
for  example.  All  the  retailer  wants 
to  know  is  whether  that  news¬ 
paper  can  reach  his  market  and 
sell  his  variety  of  women’s  wear. 

Or  they  compare  their  circula¬ 
tion  figures  with  other  newspapers. 
All  the  retailer  wants  to  know  is 
whether  their  circulation  covers  his 
market  area. 

Or  they  sell  against  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  because  they  fear  its 
competition.  Radio  has  proven  an 
excellent  advertising  medium  for 
many  retailers,  but  retail  radio  ex¬ 
penditures  consist  mostly  of  new 
money,  not  amounts  deducted 
from  newspapers. 

Or  they  sell  against  TV.  Tele¬ 
vision  has  proven  an  effective  sales 
medium  for  many  stores  but  here, 
too,  retail  TV  budgets  have  been 
mostly  additional  appropriations. 

Complain  About  Co-op 
Then  there  are  retail  space  sales¬ 
men  who  complain  about  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising.  where  manufacturers 
^are  advertising  costs  with  stores, 
^se  space  salesmen  insist  that 


when  manufacturers  spend  adver¬ 
tising  through  the  store,  their  news¬ 
papers  fail  to  get  their  share  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  This  seems 
hardly  possible  to  me  because 
when  I  buy  a  sample  of  any  prod¬ 
uct  and  discover  that  I  like  it,  I 
usually  return  and  buy  the  large, 
economy  sized  package.  These 
same  salesmen  complain  that  in¬ 
creased  co-op  advertising,  which  fs 
measured  as  retail  space,  brings 
down  their  average  rate.  They 
don’t  stop  to  realize  that  the  news¬ 
paper  with  a  minimum  of  retail 
space  is  usually  a  sickly  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  specimen. 

It  is  obvious,  I  believe,  that  a 
great  number  of  retail  space  sales¬ 
men  refuse  to  examine  the  adver¬ 
tising  linage  potentials  from  re¬ 
tailers  and  then  proceed  intelli¬ 
gently  to  get  that  linage. 

The  biggest  area  for  extra  space. 


I  think,  is  in  mail  order  and  cata¬ 
logue  advertising. 

Cites  Changes 

Two  spectacular  changes  have 
taken  place  in  store-keeping  in  re¬ 
cent  years:  (1)  The  trend  to 
branch  stores;  (2)  The  trend  to 
self-selection  .  .  . 

These  two  retail  trends  of  branch 
stores  and  self-selection  are  closely 
related.  They  are  both  geared  to 
bring  merchandise  to  the  customer 
and  make  it  easier  for  her  to  buy 
at  one  place  and  at  one  time.  .  .  . 

I  have  purposely  oversimplified 
these  current  and  accelerating 
trends.  They  do  indicate,  however, 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  by  stores  in  mail 
order  catalogues. 

But  what  are  newspapers  doing 
about  it?  I’ll  give  you  some  ex¬ 
amples: 

In  an  Eastern  city,  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  a  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
ager  plopped  a  handsomely- 
printed,  Christmas  catalogue  in 
front  of  me.  It  was  72  pages,  plus 


Sears  Spent  $34  Million 
For  Newspaper  Ads  in  *52 


Chicago  —  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  spent  a  record-breaking  total 
of  $34,009,500  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  1952,  Edward 
Gudeman,  the  company’s  merchan¬ 
dising  vicepresident,  disclosed  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

Last  year’s  expenditure  marked 
the  seventh  consecutive  year  that 
Sears  has  invested  a  record  amount 
in  newspaper  advertising  and 
topped  195 1’s  previous  high  of 
$31,572,600  by  7.7  per  cent. 

81%  to  Newspapers 
Sears  1952  expenditure  was 
spread  among  1,047  dailies  and 
weeklies  located  in  every  state  but 
Wyoming.  (The  company  will  open 
a  store  in  that  state  this  year.) 
The  figure  is  an  increase  of  14 
newspapers  over  the  previous  year. 

While  the  ’52  expenditure 
reached  a  new  high,  the  estimated 
total  linage  purchased  during  last 
year  amounted  to  247,063,300,  a 
decline  of  less  than  1%  from  the 
1951  total  of  248,945,200  lines. 
This  decrease  reflects  rate  raises 
made  by  newspapers  during  ’52, 
it  was  explained. 

Mr.  Gudeman  reported  that  the 
newspaper  dollar  expenditure  rep¬ 


resented  81.3%  of  Sears  total  re¬ 
tail  media  budget.  The  total  retail 
budget  of  $41,822,000  was  also  a 
record  high  and  represented  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10%  over  1951. 

The  media  other  than  newspa- 
papers  which  shared  in  a  $7,812,- 
500  expenditure  last  year  were 
local  radio  and  television,  circu¬ 
lars  and  miscellaneous  media  such 
as  billboards  and  fashion  shows. 

Consistent  User  Since  ’25 

Sears  retail  and  mail  order 
net  sales  volume  during  1952  to¬ 
talled  $2,932,337,701,  a  record 
high.  During  the  year  the  com¬ 
pany  added  10  new  retail  stores  of 
various  sizes,  bringing  the  total 
to  684. 

Ever  since  Scars  entry  into  the 
retail  business  back  in  1925,  its 
major  sales  promotional  emphasis 
has  always  been  on  newspapers. 

The  company  is  continuing  its 
policy  of  buying  white  space 
through  its  retail  outlets.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  national  retail  mer¬ 
chandise  office,  headed  by  C.  C. 
Choycc.  Marvin  C.  Lunde  is  na¬ 
tional  retail  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  manager. 


cover.  Many  pages  were  in  attrac¬ 
tive,  full  color.  “How  can  the 
Blank  store  do  it?”  he  asked. 
“This  is  advertising  revenue  which 
we  should  have  received.  Of 
course.”  he  continued,  “I  know  it 
is  full  of  co-op  money  but  that 
makes  the  situation  worse.  The  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  don’t  have  the 
money  to  run  space  with  us  at  na¬ 
tional  rates  after  they  spend  all 
this  money  with  the  Blank  store’s 
catalogue.” 

It  turned  out  that  this  store 
didn’t  have  a  large  charge  account 
mailing  list.  It  had  to  send  its 
catalogue  to  all  “box  hoj^ers”  and 
“occupants”  in  the  market  area. 
That  was  the  exact  coverage  which 
the  local  newspaper  offered.  The 
mails,  too,  were  slow  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  whereas  a  newspaper 
catalogue  would  have  had  a  defi¬ 
nite  distribution  date. 

These  and  other  reasons,  which 
were  of  distinct  advantage  to  the 
store,  prompted  me  to  lay  out  a 
program  that  showed  the  news¬ 
paper  how  to  convert  the  privately 
printed  catalogue  into  a  newspaper 
supplement  for  the  following  year. 

However,  now  in  June  1953,  the 
newspaper  has  done  nothing  about 
trying  to  get  this  business.  Yet  in 
this  specific  case  there  were  ad¬ 
vantages  to  both  the  retailer  and 
the  newspaper  to  get  together. 

Another  Phase 

There’s  another  phase  of  this 
mail  order  business.  It  is  the  store 
which  has  regularly  used  newspa¬ 
per  catalogue  methods.  When  I 
was  selling  space  for  a  leading 
New  York  newspaper  which  we 
will  call  Newspaper  “A”,  one  of 
my  customers  was  Store  “B” 
whose  sales  promotion  manager 
we  will  call  Mr.  “C”. 

For  many  years.  Store  “B” 
had  been  running  an  8-page  Christ¬ 
mas  section  R.O.P.  That’s  19,200 
lines.  The  newspaper  took  it  for 
granted.  So  did  I.  A  few  weeks 
before  the  regularly  scheduled 
time,  I  called  on  Mr.  “C”  to  find 
out  if  everything  was  okay.  It  was. 
That  ended  my  sales  call  and  serv¬ 
icing  of  a  go^  account. 

Mr.  “C”  was  a  man  who  liked 
and  used  multiple  newspaper 
pages.  If  I  had  been  smart,  I’d 
have  studied  that  store’s  problem 
in  June.  I  would  have  studied  the 
merchandise  it  used  for  many  past 
Christmases  to  see  if  there  was 
any  merchandise  pattern  of  brands, 
styles,  prices,  etc.  That  would  give 
me  an  index  as  to  what  they  liked 
to  promote.  From  this,  I  could 
have  learned  what  manufacturers 
probably  gave  them  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  funds.  Then  I’d  have  con¬ 
verted  this  knowledge  into  a  com¬ 
plete  presentation. 

First,  I  would  have  shown  Mr. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Ad  $  Budgets  Must 
Match  Sales  Goal 


advertising,  Kroger  Co.,  plunked 
heavily  for  newspapers,  pointing 
out  the  grocery  chain  spends  more 
than  80%  of  its  ad  budget  in 
newspapers.  He  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  breakdown  of  Kroger’s  ad¬ 
vertising  investment  for  1952: 


Sees  Expanded 
Budgets  in  End 
of  Profit  Tax 


l  O  f  y*  f  vertising  investment  for  1952:  If  the  excess  profits  tax  is  al- 

lYlCLtCn  OOLICS  VJOCLI  lowed  to  die  a  natural  death  od 

Newspapers  . $5,733,000  June  30,  advertising  budgets  will 

Chicago  —  An  advertising  bud-  a  company  and  that  each  segment  Radio  . .  603,000  bg  expanded  rather  than  contrac- 

get  should  be  sufficient  to  support  be  as  carefully  allocated  to  indi-  Store  Display  . .  531,000  ted  in  the  ensuing  period.  This# 

the  sales  objective,  ad  executives  vidual  media  as  you  would  alio-  Special  Promotion  •  •  •  •  _  522,000  the  opinion  expressed  this  week  by 

stressed  at  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  cate  the  lump  sum  for  the  country  (which  includes  premiums,  con-  peter  Hilton,  president,  Hilton  ani 
fourth  annual  Distribution  and  as  a  whole.”  tests,  and  demonstrations)  Riggio,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis- 


tests,  and  demonstrations) 


Advertising  Forum  here  last  week.  He  explained  how  the  “advertis-  Television  .  378,000  jng  agency 


Riggio,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis- 


Twenty-four  executives,  repre-  ing  appropriation  factor”  is  ap- 
senting  advertising,  merchandising  plied  by  his  agency  as  a  guide  for  And  direct  mail  in  the  form  of 

and  marketing  research,  devoted  the  effective  distribution  of  adver-  handbills  .  310,000 

two  days  to  three  major  business  tising  power.  K&E,  he  said,  rec- 

problems,  namely,  selecting  a  sales  ommends  that  the  total  advertising  “These,  with  a  few  other  sup- 


Views  in  Letter 

Stating  his  views  in  a  letter  to 
his  agency’s  clients,  Mr.  Hilton 
further  observed  that  “Removal  of 


proDiems,  nameiy,  selecting  a  saies  ommenas  mat  me  toiai  aaverusmg  mese,  wnn  a  excess  profits  tax  would  hold 

theme,  establishing  an  ad  budget,  budget  be  divided  into  two  parts:  porting  activities,  make  up  our  si„nifir'anp<>  for  larce  and  small 
and  the  impact  of  the  expanded  (1)  the  “defensive”  budget;  (2)  budget  of  eight  million,  nine  hun-  u  •  r  exceedine  its  immed 
economy  on  distribution.  Each  the  “offensive”  budget.  The  first  dred  thousand  dollars.  Despite  effect  on  profit.  If  the  tax  a 
session  —  morning  and  afternoon  is  designed  to  maintain  and  build  this  rather  substantial  dollar  fig-  ^ 

— attracted  capacity  attendance.  sales  at  a  normal  rate.  The  second  ure,  the  total  represents  only  .85  naved  for  better  davs  for  busi 

Speakers  at  the  session  on  ad-  is  designed  to  accelerate  sales  hundredths  of  one  per  cent  to  industry _ and  labor- 

vertising  budgets  pointed  out  there  growth  in  districts  that  are  below  sales,”  he  said.  ,  i^ad  to  hichtr 

are  probably  as  manv  different  potential.  “We  do  believe,”  concluded  _ 


vertising  budgets  pointed  out  there  growth  in  districts  that  are  below  sales,”  he  said 
are  probably  as  many  different  potential.  “We  do  1 

methods  of  establishing  such  a  ‘AH  Business  Is  Local’  banning, 

budget  as  there  are  ways  of  spend-  ..p.  rhJr^oo  for  er  should  have 


memoas  or  estaoiisning  suen  a  ‘All  Business  Is  Local’  Mr.  Sanning,  “that  a  manufacture 

“Right  here  in  Chicago,  for  ex-  aHySn^proCTar^Bm  Deploring  the  Cassandra  note 

mg  one.  They  agreed  there  is  no  ample  ”  said  Mr.  Brophy,  “there  1^1, th^t^he^eeds  and  can  aet  Prevalent  in  some  advertisiai 

deal.”  S  ““ 

me  size  or  an  aaveriismg  puaget.  ^  stations,  and  four  TV  chan-  „rtkino  if  he  simnlements  his  na-  ’‘‘•’Ker  budgets  will  be  necessary 
Mer,  J  P«„oipl^  .  ,he  ,am.  ra™‘ut.  3  rrund'eoS^  i'  adv.r.i»„  axpec. 


productivity  and  higher  standards 


;  of  an  advertising  budget. 
Offers  3  Principles 


John  V.  Sandberg,  J.  Walter  advertising  effect  in  Chicago,  or,  advertising  program.” 

Thompson  Company  account  ex-  for  that  matter,  in  any  other  ma- 

ecutive,  offered  three  fundamental  jor  metropolitan  market  through-  Users  Oive  eas 

principles  in  arriving  at  an  ad  out  the  country,  we  must  place  a  Selecting  a  sales  theme  can  often 
budget:  (1)  a  clear  and  careful  greater  weight  of  our  advertising  fi®  found  in  discussing  the  product 
definition  of  the  objective;  (2)  expenditure  in  such  localities  than  with  customers  and  potential  cus- 


or  even  maintain  a  position  in  the 
more  highly  competitive  sellinf 
years  that  lie  ahead.” 

‘Note  of  Encouragement’ 
Expiration  of  the  tax,  Mr.  Hii 


oennu  on  or  me  oDjective;  (Z)  expenditure  in  such  localities  man  ton  said,  would  provide  a  “note  of 

general  agreement  among  top  is  necessary  in  smaller  communi-  °  encouragement  to  those  represent- 


management. 


advertising  ties.  So,  to  guard  against  the  dan-  pent.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  summed 


and  agency  as  to  what  the  objec-  ger  of  spreading  advertising  too  '^P  approach  by  stating: 


ing  risk  capital;  a  green  light  for 
plant  expansion;  a  healthy  climate 


tive  is;  and  (3)  an  established  thin  in  heavily  urban  areas,  our  “Three  important  considerations  development  and  intro- 

procedure  by  which  progress  to-  appropriation  is  finally  weighted  in  choosing  a  sales  theme  are  first,  jm-tjon  of  products.” 


for  size  of  market. 


ward  the  goal  is  checked  at  regu-  for  size  of  market.  .  .  .  the  special  attributes  of  the  prod-  , 

lar  predetermined  intervals.  «Our  good  friends  at  the  Bu-  uct  most  important  and  significant  Piil 

He  cited  four  different  ap-  reau  of  Advertising  have  preached  f®  potential  buyers;  second,  the  i 

proaches  to  an  ad  budget:  (1)  the  a  very  simple  but  effective  ser-  maximum  of  news  values  that  the  Under  Promotion  Dept 
guesstimate”  approach;  (2)  the  mon  for  many  years.  They  say,  product  affords;  and  third,  ^arkle  Washington  (D.C.)  Star 

percentage  of  sales  approach;  (3)  ‘ah  business  is  local.’  Unless  we  originality  m  the  method  of  announced  this  week  that  it  has 
the  can  afford”  all  view  the  multi-million  dollar  pr^ntation.  expanded  the  operations  of  to 

approach,  (4)  the  matching  com-  advertising  budget  as  a  series  of  Fairfax  Cone,  president,  Foote,  promotion  department  to  include 
approach.  joj^ai  advertising  investments,  we  Cone  &  Belding  advertising  agen-  merchandising  services  avail 


approach;  (4)  the  “matching  com 
petitors”  approach. 


Thomas  D  Arcy  Brophy,  chair-  a,e  not  completely  fulfilling  our  r^alled  a  phase  of  a  rwent  jq  advertisers. 


board,  Kenyon  &  Eck-  responsibility  as  advertising  agen- 
hardt,  Inc.,  asserted  actual  setting  ejes 


merchandising  program  involving  Promotion  Manager  William  E 
a  refriprator.  He  said  interviews  Coyjg  poised  ^ 


Harold  V.  Glen,  sales  promo-  housewives  disclosed  they  function  of  the  department  will  be 

with  the  client  management.  “The  tion  manager,  Marshall  Field  &  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  directed  by  J.  M.  Smith  who  also 

agency  s  primary  responsibility  is  approached  the  budget  prob-  large  food  capacity  of  a  unit,  es-  supervises  market  research  and 

o  recommend  how  this  invest-  lem  from  the  standpoint  of  a  re-  P®cially  m  the  frozen  food  com-  ^le  Star’s  Consumer  Analysis  Sur 

ment  should  be  distributed  among  tailer.  The  key  to  bigger  budgets,  partni®nt.  which  made  possible 


le  company  s  sales  divisions  to  he  said,  is  better  results.  “If  dol-  once-a-week  shopping.  Requests  from  advertisers  for 

results,”  said  Mr.  jar  sales  grow,  your  budget  will  The  element  of  news  in  ads  was  merchandising  cooperation  will 
grow  too,”  he  asserted.  “You  need  emphasized  by  Arthur  T.  Tatham,  continue  to  be  cleared  through 
sound  merchandise,  priced  right,  president,  Tatham-Laird,  Inc.  He  Wesley  G.  Hanford,  national  ad 


Brophy. 

Must  Be  Broken  Down 


“This  basic  responsibility  of  the  presented  with  sharp,  clear  copy  suggested  that  an  ad  state  what  vertising  manager, 
advertising  agency  has  been  the  ^nd  sharp,  clear  layouts.  Add  to  new  benefits  the  product  provides  ■ 

subject  of  many  years  of  study  at  't  r®2l  creative  thinking.”  the  customer  or  advise  the  con-  YoSS  Man  N< 


subject  of  many  years  of  study  at  't  r®2l  creative  thinking.”  the  customer  or  advise  the  con- 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  because  we  Mr.  Glen  said  earlier  that  be-  sumer  on  new  methods  of  using 
firmly  believe  that  part  of  the  cause  “we  must  sell  things  quickly  ^l’®  product. 


Toss  Man  Named 

Ilya  Semenovich  Chernyshev, 
deputy  chief  of  the  Soviet  news 


waste  in  advertising  grows  out  of  and  because  our  program  must  be  John  B.  McLaughlin,  advertis-  j^ss  has  been  appointed 

a  tendency  to  view  the  advertising  flexible,  newspaper  advertising  is  ing  and  sales  promotion  manager,  A<tsi<!fant’  <;^rr/*tarv-r;pneral  of 
appropriation  as  a  lump  of  money  the  foundation  —  the  very  life-  Kraft  Foods  Co.,  told  how  prod-  United  Nations  ^He  will  be 
to  be  designated  for  various  types  blood — of  the  department  store  uct  research  can  sometimes  pro-  •  ,t,_  n-nariment  of 

of  media,  without  regard  to  business.”  Most  department  stores,  vide  a  sales  theme.  He  recalled  Affaire 

whpth..r  a  mvAn  oxxrxxKir, u .  J  _ _ . . .  1,^,.,  t,ic  1™.  Sccurity  Council  Affairs. 


whether  a  given  combination  of  hj  said,  spend  somewhere  between  how  his  company  recently  im-  ^  ^ 

media  does  an  efficient  job  in  each  3  and  5%  of  their  gross  sales  for  proved  its  margarine  spread  so  it  .  rt  M  *  CU  nn 
section  of  the  country,”  he  said.  advertising,  but  he  warned,  “don’t  could  be  spread  easily  immediate-  UiUO  Daily  tO  Snannon 

“Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  recom-  count  on  it  .  .  .  the  only  thing  that  ly  after  being  removed  from  a  re-  The  Daily  Reporter,  Dovc^ 

mends  to  its  clients  that  a  national  is  sure  about  that  is  the  eternal  frigerator.  This  ad  theme,  he  said,  Ohio,  has  appointed  Shannon  ® 

budget  be  broken  into  as  many  variation  you  get  in  that  amount.”  moved  the  product  into  first  place  Associates  as  sole  national  adver* 

parts  as  there  are  sales  districts  in  William  J.  Sanning,  director  of  in  sales.  tising  representatives. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Beer,  Liquor  Advertising 
In  Papers  On  Increase 


The  beer  and  liquor  industries 
have  sharply  increased  their  use  of 
newspaper  space  during  the  past 
year,  according  to  official  figures 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  /VNPA. 

Total  volume  of  beer  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  was  calculated 
at  $16,919,000,  an  increase  of  17.4 
per  cent  over  195 1’s  $14,406jP00. 
The  1952  figure  was  also  more 
than  $3,500,000  above  the  $13,- 
390,686  total  for  three  other  ma¬ 
jor  media  —  magazines,  network 
radio  and  network  television — 
combined.  Both  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  sustained  losses  from  1951 — 


33  per  cent  and  6  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively.  Magazines’  dollars  were  up 
1 1  per  cent. 

National  newspaper  advertising 
as  a  whole  also  rose  last  year,  the 
Bureau’s  official  compilation  shows 
—from  $513,486,000  in  1951  to 
$526,058,000  in  1952,  an  increase 
of  2.4  per  cent.  . 

Robert  McLauchlen,  alcoholic 
beverage  group  supervisor  at  the 
Bureau,  commented  that  the  jump 
in  newspaper  volume  “confirms  a 
trend  that  has  been  apparent  for 
many  months.” 

“And  the  trend  has  been  con¬ 
tinuing — at  a  still  faster  pace — so 


Now 


NfaDifadiring 
Ceaitv  ii  the 
liitM  Stat«s...Hitli 


ii  valae  aided 
bv  laiifarUire. 


(Source;  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  Sunejr  of 
Buying  Powe'r,  May 
10,  1953;  further 
reproduction  not 
licensed.) 


WORCESTER ^  TH  BEST 

^  TEST  MARKET 

In  its  Population  Group  ()50,000  do  250,000) 


\  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMIH,  be. 

National  Represenlaliv»s 


far  this  year,”  he  declared, 

“Among  both  regional  brewers  JJlUllVi 

and  the  makers  of  nationally-dis-  \A7rrrmc 

tributed  brews,  many  firms  have  DCIX116  VV  Uf  XUS 
already  increased  their  newspa-  TT  ■  TN  "I* 
per  budgets  substantially  over  last  wfJ  1x1  lyCllll0S 
year  and  others,  according  to  our  ^  manufacturers,  now  w. 
information,  are  planning  to  do  competition  : 

"^He  pointed  out  also  that  first-  years,  are  turning  more  a«i 

quarter  linage  figures,  as  reported  more  to  newspaper  advertising « 

bv  Media  Records  show  ^  in-  ^  battleground,  according  t 

by  Media  K^o^s,  snow  an  in  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANP.V 
crease  of  13.5  per  cent  over  the  •  . 

...  The  industry  s  dollar  investmc; 

same  period  last  year.  .  i  . 

«  oo.'/i  m  newspaper  space  last  ytr 

The  move  to  newspapers,  said  _ _ , 

Mr.  McLauchlen,  “is  a  natural  topped  the  1951  total  by  15  6  pc 
outgrowth  of  the  hot  competitive  the  Bureau  Pomted  out,  anl 

climate  in  which  beer  men  find  o  npl- rent 

themselves  these  days.  More  and  t  * tn  nn  1 

more  of  them  are  adopting  a  policy  ^  fionrpe  inct  rpleacpH^bv 

rwf  hi>aviiv  rnnrpfYtrateH  1r>cal  Qell-  figures  just  released  by  Mcdii 

of  heavily  concratrated  local  sell  The  official  dollar  ton! 

mg  and  advertising  pressure  ^  the  ^  ^  ^ 

strategy  most  hkdy  to  bring  a  $13,527,000,  compand 

larger  share  of  the  growing  beer  $njo3,000  in  1951. 

■  .If  u  1  ,1  “The  battle  of  the  brands,"  the 

,  .  ,  •  u  •  •  Bureau  said,  is  as  intense  todav 

ket  penetration  is  obvious  m  the  .  .  u,, 

casp  of  local  and  reeional  brew-  cigaret  business  as  it  has 

case  ot  local  and  regional  brew  ^  ^ 

ers.  It  IS  now  gaining  recognition,  distribution,  merchls- 

too,  among  the  shipping  brewers  j 

who  in  ma^t  after  mark^have  j, »  . 

genera  ly  been  outpromoted  by  strategy  This,  oo- 

the  strong  local  and  regional  d^ubtedly,  is  one  im^rtant  r^soa 

brands.  newspaper  advertising  is  in- 

Cites  Examples  ^ 

He  CEted  as  an  example  of  the  Newspapers*  flexibility,  as  to  both 
current  trend  the  major  switch  to  markets  and  timing,  permit  the 
newspapers  by  Anheuser  -  Busch,  manufacturer  to  move  quickly  it 
Inc.,  brewers  of  Budweiser  Beer,  developing  individual  market  op- 
announced  recently  by  the  Bureau  portunities  or  in  countering  com- 
and  the  Newspaper  Representa-  petitors’  strategy.” 
tives  Association  of  Chicago.  Cigaret  advertisers  are  also  seel:- 

A  listing  of  1952  newspaper  ex-  through  their  newspaper  ad- 
pendrtures  by  individual  beer  ad-  vertising,  to  step  up  dealer  SII^ 
vertisers  and  brands  will  be  issued  port,  the  Bureau  declared, 
shortly,  the  Bureau  said.  \  complete  report  of  1952  news- 

$32,557,000  Investment  paper  expenditures  by  individual 

Liquor  advertisers’  newspaper  companies  and  brands  will  be  is- 
investment  last  year  totaled  $32,-  sued  shortly,  the  Bureau  said. 
557,000,  representing  a  major  share  ■ 

of  the  industry’s  total  national  ad-  ROP  Color  ServiCG 
vertising,  according  t«  Mr.  Me-  .  — 

Lauchien.  Making  Progress 

By  comparison  with  195 1’s  Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^The  louf- 
$34,003,000,  the  1952  newspaper  naTs  ROP  Color  Service  for  newv 
total  represents  a  drop  of  4.3  per  papers  was  reported  to  be  in  full 
cent.  He  pointed  out,  however,  stride  as  of  June  1,  with  85  papm 
that  newspapers’  loss  percentage  signed  up  for  the  color  pool,  in* 
was  considerably  less  than  the  de-  eluding  five  newspapers  which  W 
crease  in  liquor  advertising  as  a  not  yet  printing  color, 
whole  and  in  other  major  media;  More  than  100  color  mat  units 
noted  that  the  industry’s  use  of  have  been  ordered  through  the 
newspaper  advertising  space  has  service  designed  to  step  up  the  ust 
almost  doubled  in  the  last  five  of  ROP  color,  both  ^itorial  and 
years.  advertising,  in  newspapers.  (EAP, 

“Consumer  tastes  and  liquor-  April  4,  page  9.) 
type  preferences  often  vary  great-  Seven  papers  have  ordered  the 
iy  from  one  market  to  another,”  special  Vogue-Wright  original  col- 
' '  Mr.  McLauchlen  said,  “and  pres-  or  pages,  provided  as  a  part  of  the 
ent  research  methods  can  define  Weekly  Color  File  furnished  hy 
these  differences  much  more  the  Journal.  Food  pages  are  get" 
sharply  than  ever  before.  As  a  re-  ting  heavy  play,  with  as  many  m 
suit,  distillers  are  now  in  a  posi-  five  different  newspapers  ordering 
tion  to  tailor  their  selling  and  ad-  the  same  food  page, 
vertising  pressure  closely  to  mar-  More  than  400  color  pages  have 
ket-by-market  sales  potentials.  In  been  offered  through  the  weekly 
doing  so,  they  find  that  newspaper  color  files,  including  77  from  news¬ 
advertising,  with  its  deep  penetra-  papers  other  than  the  Journal, 
tion  of  liquor  consumers  in  eadi  original  sponsor  of  ROP  Color 
market,  is  the  quickest  and  most  Service.  Included  from  other 
dependable  means  of  improving  pers  were  29  full  color  editorial 
brand  position  against  the  compe-  pages  and  13  full  color  advertising 


port,  the  Bureau  declared. 

A  complete  report  of  1952  news¬ 
paper  expenditures  by  individual  | 


Making  Progress 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^The  Jem- 
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*^She^s  wise  to  the  ways  of  women^* 


When  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women 
will  stop  to  read  what  another  woman  has  to 
say  every  morning,  it’s  really  something! 

It  happens  in  St.  Louis . . .  when  Mildred  Planthold,  i 
Women’s  Editor  of  the  Globe,  tells  the  ladies  I 

about  such  things  as  Food  . . .  Fashions  ...  ' 

Beauty  Care . . .  and  you  name  it. 

Discovering  what  pleases  women  has  pu2zled  wise 
men  for  centuries,  but  Mildred  has  discovered  a 
formula.  For  instance,  one  day  she’s  casing  Chicago  for 
new  ideas  in  furniture  ...  or  she’s  browsing  about 
California  or  New  York  to  catch  the  latest  in  milady’s 
fashion.  Then  there  are  special  news  events  like  the 
Inauguration,  which  Mildred  covered  “on  the  spot’’ 
to  give  the  women’s  viewpoint. 

Our  lady  editor’s  outstanding  work  has  not  only 
won  her  local  admiration  but  national  recognition 
as  well.  She  was  bestowed  with  the  “Vesta”  award  from 
the  American  Meat  Institute,  besides  receiving 
honorable  mentions  from  the  Food  Editors’ 

Conferences  of  1951  and  1932. 


For  proof  of  Miss  Planthold’s  success  on  the  local 
scene  we  offer  such  convincers  as  a  daily  flood  of 
mail  asking  for  advice  on  everything  from  dress  patterns 
to  handling  husbands  .  .  .  besides  constant  requests 
lor  her  services  at  cooking  schools,  lectures  and 
fashion  shows.  Speaking  of  cooking.  Editor  Planthold 
recently  helped  promote  the  sale  by  the  Globe 
of  over  1,400,000  cookbooks! 

Now  that’s  an  awful  lot  of  cookbooks  ...  or  anything 
else.  And  if,  to  Miss  Planthold,  it  was  just  routine, 
to  us  it  was  “proof  of  the  pudding”  of  our 
readers’  confidence  and  response.  Another 
example  of  what  we  mean  when  we  say  . . . 


^^Wide  awahe  Sim  Louis  reads  the  morning  Globe^^ 
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Norfolk 


Reports 

Here  Are  Our  April  Records: 

Tolal  Advertising  Lineage  .  .  . 

3,654,742 

Total  Advertising  Lineage  Gain  .  .  . 

287,056 

General  Advertising  Lineage  Gain  ... 

131,404 


Total  Advertising  Lineage  Gain 
For  /an..  Feb.,  March  and’  April 

673,442 

1  hese  two  modern  newspapers  are  working  morn¬ 
ing.  noon  and  night  to  cover  Virginia  s  Master 
Kev  Market  for  vou — Mr.  Advertiser. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Consumer  Study  Issued 
On  Salt  Lake*s  Dailies 


Featuring  a  new  section  on  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Intermountain 
Market  and  its  position  as  an  in¬ 
tegrated  area  of  America,  the  1953 
Consumer  Analysis  of  Salt  Lak¬ 
ers’  buying  habits  and  brand  pref- 
ernces  has  been  published  by 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  agent 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the 
Deseret  News  and  Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram. 

The  1953  Consumer  Analysis  is 
the  fifth  annual  study  of  the 
Greater  Salt  Lake  Market,  and 
comparative  standings  of  more 
than  2,000  different  brands  of 
products  used  in  the  home  are 
shown  for  1953,  and  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  four  years  in  many  cases. 

The  consumer  analysis  has  been 
produced  in  cooperation  with  simi¬ 
lar  studies  in  16  of  the  nation’s 
major  market  areas.  Besides  re¬ 
vealing  buying  habits  and  brand 
preferences  of  consumers,  the  sur¬ 
vey  reveals  some  interesting  facts 
about  Salt  Lakers’  financial  stand¬ 
ing  and  standards  of  living. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  Salt 
Lake’s  families  have  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  $5,000  to  $6,999,  24  per 
cent  are  in  the  $4,000-$4,999 
bracket  and  another  24  per  cent 
are  in  the  $3,000-$3,999  bracket. 
Five  years  residence  or  more  in 
Salt  Lake  City  was  claimed  by 
81  per  cent  of  the  city’s  popula¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  survey,  and 
65.8  per  cent  of  Salt  Lake’s  fami¬ 
lies  own  or  are  buying  their  homes. 

Proving  the  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  4.94  per  cent  of  Salt  Lake’s 
homes  are  equipped  with  electric 
dishwashers,  28.24  per  cent  of 
which  were  purchas^  in  1952, 
and  11.79  per  cent  of  the  homes 
have  home  freezers,  while  17.83 
per  cent  of  the  city’s  families  rent 
frozen  food  lockers. 

Here  are  some  other  facts  about 
the  characteristics  of  the  average 
Salt  Lake  family:  9.12  per  cent 
have  power  lawn  mowers,  41.23 
per  cent  of  the  men  use  electric 
shavers,  5.87  per  cent  of  the 
homes  have  electric  garbage  dis¬ 
posers,  only  1.74  per  cent  of  the 
homes  do  not  have  mechanical  re¬ 
frigeration,  57.90  per  cent  of  the 
families  have  savings  accounts  and 
3.7  per  cent  of  those  have  more 
than  one  account,  54.88  per  cent 
of  the  families  have  bank  check¬ 
ing  accounts  and  71.78  per  cent  of 
the  families  plan  1952  vacation 
trips. 

Concerning  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Intermountain  Market,  the  1953 
Consumer  Analysis  reveals  that 
population  in  the  market  will  in¬ 
crease  62.4  per  cent  between  1950 
and  1960,  as  compared  with  a 
growth  of  7.2  per  cent  expected  in 
the  U.  S.  during  the  decade.  Pay¬ 


rolls  in  the  market  have  risen  98.6 
per  cent  in  the  past  10  years,  while 
Utah’s  non-agricultural  payroDs 
have  risen  79.6  per  cent  during  the 
period.  In  the  10-year  period  ended 
in  1950,  farm  products  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  rose  211.5  per  cent  in  cash 
value. 

A  review  of  the  manufacturinj 
the  mining  developments  in  the 
market  reveals  that  Utah’s  steel 
production  capacity  of  1,600,000 
tons  per  year  is  second  in  the 
West,  while  in  the  production  cl 
pig  iron  the  state  leads  all  westen 
states  with  1,682,700  tons  per  year 
to  claim  fifth  place  among  the 
nation’s  ranking  producers. 

In  oil  production,  Utah  has 
zoomed  from  less  than  1,000  bar¬ 
rels  in  1947  to  1,166,383  barrels 
in  1952,  and  in  crude  pctroleuis 
processing  the  state  has  recorded 
an  increase  of  188  per  cent  since 
1948  to  a  total  of  24  million  bar¬ 
rels  in  1952,  the  Consumer  Analy¬ 
sis  market  section  shows. 

■ 

Times-Star  Ads  Win 
Art  Director  Awards 

Two  advertisements  (via  Ches¬ 
ter  C.  Moreland  Co.)  published 
by  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Timts- 
Star  during  the  past  year  were  re¬ 
cipients  of  awards  at  the  Second 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Advertising 
Art  at  the  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincin 
nati.  Awards  were  presented  by 
the  Art  Directors  Club  of  Cin 
cinnati. 

First  of  these  was  an  advertise 
ment  headlined  “We’re  Graduatin' 
to  a  ’45,  Podner,”  which  appeared 
in  a  list  of  advertising  trade  jour¬ 
nals  in  January,  1953.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Times-Star  had  just  com 
pleted  45  consecutive  years  of  ad 
vertising  leadership  in  retail,  de 
partment  stores,  general,  automo¬ 
tive,  total  display,  and  total  ad 
vertising. 

Second  advertisement  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times-Star  October 
17,  1952,  and  was  headlined 

“Who  challenges  a  Nobody?”  "nie 
copy  of  this  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  also  referred  to  the  leader 
ship  of  the  Times-Star. 

■ 

Correction 

In  a  story  published  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  last  week  concerning 
a  20-page  section  published  by  the 
Morristown  (N.  J.)  Record  i® 
connection  with  The  Mennen  Com¬ 
pany’s  community  relations  prc^ 
gram  (E&P,  May  30,  page  18) 
it  was  erroneously  reported 
the  section  contained  3,400  lines 
of  paid  advertising.  The  linage 
figure  should  have  been  34,000. 
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CKins  FcvturM  SirndicaU 


Who  is  Americans  most  famous  royal  figure 


Many  of  America’s  leading  adver¬ 
tisers  know  the  power  of  PUCK  to  com¬ 
mand  the  reader’s  attention.  That’s  why 
they  use  PUCK  year  after  year  on  a 
regular  schedule. 

Perhaps  you  should  use  PUCK  regu¬ 
larly,  too. 


levels  — as  well  as  95%  of  American 
youth  —  read  the  comics. 

Today,  20  million  Americans  regular¬ 
ly  read  the  comics  in  PUCK,  the  only 
national  comic  weekly. 

It’s  the  power  of  comics  that  has  im¬ 
pressed  The  Little  King  — as  well  as 
Dagwood  and  Popeye  and  other  PUCK 
characters-upon  the  hearts  of  America’s 
millions.  And  it’s  the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  PUCK  that  has  impressed  the 
names  of  many  best-selling  products  up¬ 
on  the  minds  of  America’s  millions. 

Year  after  year,  men  who  carefully 
check  the  effectiveness  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  have  seen  ads  in  PUCK  get  3  Vi  to 
5  times  more  thorough  readership— and 
more  readers  per  dollar— than  matching 
ads  in  the  top  national  weeklies. 


This  month,  the  world  watched  the 
crowning  of  a  Queen. 

Here  in  America,  every  day  of  the 
year,  millions  follow  a  remarkable  figure 
of  royalty  who  rules  only  in  a  kingdom 
of  paper  and  ink.  Here,  every  Sunday, 
20  million  Americans  acclaim  his  reign 
—  on  the  colorful  pages  of  PUCK,  The 
Comic  Weekly. 

He’s  The  Little  King  —  America’s 
most  famous  royal  figure! 

Are  you  amazed  by  the  power  of  this 
pint-sized  figure  of  royalty  to  command 
such  constant  attention?  You  won’t  be 
when  you  read  these  facts  about  the 
source  of  his  power: 

For  years,  comics  have  been  America’s 
favorite  reading.  Today,  4  out  of  5 
adults  of  all  income  and  educational 
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THE  COMIC  WEEKLY 


Tht  Only  NATIONAL  Comic  W—kly-A  Hoorsf  f  vbfkofioo 
53  Vmtmy  Sf.,  N.  Y.,  Hoorsf  Bldg.,  Cbicogo 
1207  Hoont  Bldg.,  Son  Froncisco 


Papers  Told 

continued  from  page  15 

“C”  that,  with  the  use  of  a  little 
more  space,  he  could  have  a  24- 
page  tabloid  that  gave  him  com¬ 
plete  segregation  and  identification 
in  the  newspaper.  Being  24  pages 
and  stitched,  it  would  earn  a  lower 
postal  rate  and  he  could  send  re¬ 
prints  to  his  charge  list  as  a  self- 
mailer  for  less  postage  and  han¬ 
dling  costs  than  his  8-page,  full 
size  section. 

Might  Use  Page 

I  would  have  shown  him  that 
many  of  his  cooperating  vendors, 
which  used  one-third  of  a  large 
page,  might  be  induced  to  use  a 
full  tabloid  page.  I  would  have 
offered  to  visit  these  vendors  for 
him  to  show  them  the  advantages. 

I  would  have  shown  him,  with 
an  actual  dummy,  how  page  Jl 
could  be  a  fine  institutional  pic¬ 
ture  and  editorial  about  their  store 
and  page  $24  could  have  a  whop¬ 
ping  mail  order  coupon. 

All  of  these  advantages  were  re¬ 
tail  advantages.  I  think  he  would 
have  bought  the  plan.  But  I  was 
an  ordinary,  retail  Sipace  salesman. 
I  didn’t  know  how  to  sell  space. 

Mail  order  advertising  is  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  increase  according  to 
NRDGA  studies.  Privately  printed 
catalogues,  not  newspapers,  are 
getting  this  added  advertising  reve¬ 
nue.  Please  don’t  misunderstand 


me.  There  are  definite  places  for 
the  privately  printed  catalogues 
which  have  many  advantages.  .  .  . 

We  have  also  seen  tremendous 
economies  in  these  privately 
printed,  direct  mail  catalogues.  .  .  . 

Better  Promotion 

But  there  are  plenty  of  instances, 
day  in  and  day  out,  where  a  cata¬ 
logue  issued  within  a  newspaper  is 
a  better  promotion  buy  for  a  store: 

1.  Stores  know  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  are  geared  to  its 
production  problems. 

2.  Newspapers  offer  a  guaran¬ 
teed  circulation  which  usually 
matches  a  store’s  trading  area. 
There’s  no  need  to  buy  mailing 
lists. 

3.  Properly  prepared,  with  a 
good  institutional  cover,  it  will 
have  long  life  in  a  home.  I  wonder 
how  many  newspaper  readers  ac¬ 
tually  keep  their  newspaper  maga¬ 
zine  and  book  review  sections  for 
a  week  or  longer? 

4.  Reprints  for  store  distribution 
can  be  inexpensive. 

5.  Newspaper  catalogues  can  be 
flexible  in  pages  and  with  a  shorter 
closing  date. 

6.  When  inserted  in  the  news¬ 
paper  it  is  paid  for  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  There  is  always  the  psycho¬ 
logical  value  of  treasuring  some¬ 
thing  that  you  pay  for  more  than 
something  that  is  free. 

7.  When  inserted  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  it  gives  the  store  advertising 
dominance  and  creates  a  “big 


Some  Market  statements  SHOULD 
be  emphtic.  There  is  no  urgent  reason 
to  emphasize  the  industrial  potentials 
of  the  New  London  market , .  the  BUY¬ 
ING  POWER.  That’s  well  known. 
We  do  not  wish  to  underscore  —  as 
verified  by  National  advertisers. 

“CONNEaiCUT’S  RFTH  MARKET* 


Source— MEDIA  RECORDS 

12  Conn.  Market  Study. 

Some  markets  are  misunderstood  as  to 
actual  population.  The  New  London 
City  Zone  Population  has  steadily  in-j 
creased.  This  we  insist  on  emphasiz 
ing,  apart  from  the  Retail  Trade  Area 
of  an  important  99,392.  And  so  also 
underscore  this  vital  factor:  — 

“CITY  ZONE  POPULATION  61,574 

With  atuiual  payrolls  at  over  $55,000,000,  and  Retail  Sales  at 
an  all-time  high,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  one — and  ONLY 
ONE — medium,  really  covers  this  remarkable  market  Published 
for  73  years,  its  coverage  is  93%,  City  Zone,  ABC 
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Representatives:  GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadephia 
_ San  Francicso  Los  Angeles 


time”  impression  about  the  store. 

8.  It  gives  a  store  a  change  of 
pace  from  normal  advertising. 

9.  It  sets  the  store  apart  from 
its  competitors. 

Requires  New  Selling 

But  there’s  one  thing  to  talk 
about  this  plus  business,  advertis¬ 
ing  space  opportunity.  Doing 
something  about  it  is  a  different 
story.  It  will  require  new  selling 
and  serving  techniques  and  news¬ 
papers  must  decide  if  they  want  to 
use  them. 

Just  as  stores  are  shifting  into 
branch  stores  and  self-selection, 
your  methods  must  shift  if  you 
decide  that  you  want  this  cata¬ 
logue  business.  Your  approach 
must  be  a  combination  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  direct  mail  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  specialist  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  printer.  For  example,  if  you 
decide  to  go  after  a  Christmas  cat¬ 
alogue  in  your  city,  consider  do¬ 
ing  a  presentation  based  on  all  or 
part  of  this  program: 

1.  You  should  have  taken  pho¬ 
tos  of  the  outside  and  interiors  of 
the  store  last  Christmas  when  it 
was  in  holiday  dress.  Failing  in 
this,  do  a  rough  drawing  of  the 
store,  illustrating  a  Christmas 
scene  or  some  other  appropriate 
Christmas  subject. 

2.  Study  typical  last  year’s  gift 
advertising  of  the  store  for  items, 
brands,  styles  and  prices  promoted. 

3.  From  this,  create  a  typical 
dummy  the  way  an  advertising 
agency  would  prepare  it.  Use  last 
year’s  items  as  a  base  and  the  store 
Christmas  illustration  for  the 
cover. 

4.  Translate  the  cover  design 
into  a  Christmas  poster  and  be 
prepared  to  suggest  a  poster  printer 
and  prices. 

5.  Translate  the  cover  into  sign 
designs  and  sign  “toppers”  and  be 
prepared  to  suggest  a  printer  to 
produce  it. 

6.  Offer  this  idea  as  a  “package 
promotion”  to  your  prospect.  Give 
him  a  complete  schedule  of  prices 
in  different  page  units  with  the 
variations  of  costs  for  color, 

7.  Be  prepared,  in  some  cases, 
to  help  the  store’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment  sell  the  idea  to  the  buy¬ 
ers. 

8.  Be  prepared,  in  some  cases, 
to  show  the  buyers  how  they  can 
get  manufacturers’  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  assistance.  Don’t  consider 
this  a  radical  idea  either.  Several 
years  ago,  a  leading  New  York 
City  newspaper  had  a  two-man 
team  which  did  nothing  but  in¬ 
vestigate  co-op  advertising  money 
possibilities  for  their  major  re¬ 
tailers. 

9.  Be  prepared,  in  some  cases, 
to  take  over  the  direct  mail  agency 
roll  of  preparation  of  copy,  art 
and  layout  for  their  pages. 

Last  Point  Toughest 

If  you  are  faced  with  it,  this 
last  point  is  the  one  which  is  your 
toughest  because  this  is  the  area 
in  which  your  competition  shines. 
Private  printers  and  agencies  have 
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Mobilgos.  Esso 
Top  Advertisen 
In  New  England 

Mobilgas  gasoline,  product  of 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  aid 
Esso  gasoline,  product  of  Esso 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  accounted  for  3l 
per  cent  of  the  total  gasoline  sale 
made  in  the  New  England  regional 
area  by  13  major  oil  companies 

Likewise,  these  two  brands  wen 
the  largest  advertisers  of  gasoline 
in  New  England  newspapers  dar¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  Their  coo- 
bined  advertising  expenditures  of 
over  $330,000  accounted  for  » 
per  cent  of  the  total  New  En^and 
newspaper  advertising  expenditure 
of  13  major  oil  companies  wIm 
have  distribution  in  this  market 
area. 

These  and  other  facts  were  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  “First  Annual  Repon 
of  Gasoline  Gallonage  Sales  and 
Newspaper  Advertising  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  New  England  Market’ 
issued  by  the  New  England  News¬ 
papers  Advertising  Bureau,  Boston. 

Purpose  of  this  study,  accordinj 
to  Anthony  G.  Glavin,  director  of 
NENAB,  is  to  furnish  certain  fact¬ 
ual  information  which  will  help 
eliminate  some  of  the  guesswotk 
in  the  allocation  of  advertisint 
funds  for  the  New  England  region¬ 
al  area. 


this  preparation  “know  how^. 
However,  you  have  several  ways  in 
which  you  can  operate: 

1.  Offer  a  new  rate  based  on» 
total  of  your  regular  rate  pto 
what  you  believe  art,  copy  and 
production  would  cost  you  per 
page. 

2.  Retain  your  price  structures 
of  fixed  prices  for  pages.  Have  the 
retailer  supply  and  pay  for  all 
copy,  art  and  production  costs. 
Where  the  retailer  needs  this  as¬ 
sistance,  arrange  with  an  outside 
service  organization  to  take  over 
this  part  of  the  work  on  a  fixoi 
price  per  page  with  appropriate 
variations  for  color. 

The  catalogue,  as  a  major  retail 
promotion  device  is  definitely  on 
the  increase.  As  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  people,  you  can  share  in  this 
new,  advertising  plus  linage  .  •  • 
but  you  can  only  share  if  you  use 
new  selling  and  servicing  tech¬ 
niques. 

■ 

Budd  Opens  Office 

The  John  Budd  Company,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  have  opened 
a  new  office  in  Charlotte,  N.C 
Arthur  C.  Toomer  of  the  Cher- 
lotte  Observer  joined  Budd  on 
June  1  as  resident  manager. 

■ 

Art  Karlan  Promoted 

Arthur  Karlan  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  space  buyer  at  Doherty, 
Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfield,  Inc-, 
New  York  City. 
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Tony  Bronzo,Jon  Beck,  Nick  Babladelis 


WE  ARE  SENDING  THESE 
THREE  YOUNG  MEN  TO  COLLEGE 


This  debate  is  part  of  an  annual 
program  of  co-operation  and  sponsor¬ 
ship  by  The  Detroit  Free  Press  with  the 
students,  teachers  and  debate  coaches 
of  some  three  hundred  Michigan  high 
schools  ...  a  program  that  has  been 
carried  on  continuously  since  1923.  This 
debate  program  is  now  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  America. 

On  March  24,  1953,  the  Michigan 
Legislature  passed  a  resolution  thanking 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  and  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  John  S.  Knight,  for  their  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  to  the  promotion  of 
speech  activities  among  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  state.  To  quote: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  that  the  art  of  debating  is  one 
of  the  most  worthwhile  school  activities  and 
one  which  should  be  encouraged,  for  it 
exemplifies  the  spirited  exchange  of  ideas. 


the  rational  judging  of  varying  points  oj 
view,  and  the  resolution  of  conflicting 
interests  by  mind  rather  than  by  force  and 
violence,  all  of  which  is  the  essence  of  this 
great  democracy  which  is  the  United  States 
of  America.” 

It  is  an  enormous  responsibility  to 
publish  a  newspaper  like  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  Primarily  its  function  is  to 
print  news  ably,  accurately,  attractively 
But  we  believe  another  and  equally  im¬ 
portant  function  is  to  serve  our  com¬ 
munity  and  state  to  the  best  of  out 
ability.  By  entering  into  a  project  likt 
this  debating  program  we  believe  we  art 
rendering  a  worthy  public  service  m 
encouraging  our  young  people  to  be 
come  better  and  abler  citizens  .  .  .  the 
young  people  who  are  tomorrow'- 
makers  of  America  .  .  .  tomorrow’?; 
customers  for  our  merchants  and  out 
manufacturers. 


It  was  a  nice  warm  day  in  early  spring. 

March  16,  1953  to  be  exact.  In  the 
beautiful  Rackham  Memorial  Audito¬ 
rium  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  a  thousand 
students  from  the  campus  were  waiting 
to  hear  a  debate. 

Five  young  men  and  one  young 
woman  from  Michigan  High  Schools 
were  poised  to  debate  the  question: 
"Resolved  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  Na¬ 
tions  Should  Form  a  Federal  Union.” 
The  prize  .  .  .  the  annual  Detroit  Free 
Press  $2500  scholarship  awards. 

After  an  hour  of  brilliant  forensic 
display,  to  Jon  Beck  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
went  the  first  prize  of  $1200;  to  Tony 
Bronzo  of  Flint,  Mich.,  $800,  and  to 
Nick  Babladelis  of  Manistique,  Mich., 
the  third  prize  of  $500.  Jon  and  Tony 
will  go  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  Nick  to  Michigan  State  with  the 
funds  provided  by  these  scholarships. 


“AMERICA'S  MOST  INTERESTING  NEWSPAPER" 
Johi  S.  Knight,  RMhhnr 

STORY.  MOCKS  R  FINUY.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


THE  DAILY  MIRBOH  NEWSPAPERS  LTD.  great  Canadian  subsidiary,  the 

INTENSIFIEifCOMPETITION  fhe  S 

BETWEEN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  BRITAIN 

STRONG  POSmON  OF  LONDON  DAILY  MIRROR  Profit®  ^as  due  to  two  mam 

_  causes,  the  substitution  of  a  pre- 

MR.  CECIL  H.  KING'S  REVIEW  mium  for  a  discount  of  the  Can- 

adian  over  the  American  dollar, 
1  he  Thirty-Third  Annual  General  Meeting  of  The  Daily  Mirror  and  the  decline  in  general  con- 
Newspapers  Ltd.  was  held  on  May  29, _  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  sumption  and  in  the  price  of  un- 

Cecil  H.  King,  the  Chairman  bleached  sulphite  pulp  of  which 
and  Managing  Director,  said:-  company’s  subsWiary  is  a 

JjkS  \  OU  HAVE  seen  from  the  tion  we  have  leased  our  premises  large  producer.  The  current  year’s 
^  accounts,  the  net  profits  before  at  Back  Hill  to  the  London  County  earnings  of  the  Anglo-Canadian 
taxation  decreased  by  about  £61,-  Council  for  use  by  the  London  company  are  expected  to  be  more 
000  from  £1,676,708  to  £1,615,-  School  of  Printing,  and  they  are  than  50%  above  those  of  last  year. 
672,  the  previous  year  having  been,  pressing  us  to  vacate  them.  Our  other  big  paper  interest  is 

as  you  recall,  an  outstandingly  Through  an  associated  company  our  shareholding  in  Albert  E. 
good  one.  a  long  lease  of  premises  in  Stam-  Reed,  one  of  the  big  five  paper 

The  position  at  the  close  of  the  ford  Street  by  Waterloo  Station  has  and  board  making  companies  in 
financial  year  was  quite  substanti-  been  acquired,  and  it  is  our  hope  this  country.  The  results  of  the 
ally  affected  by  the  severe  floods  that  we  shall  be  able  to  operate  past  year  are  not  yet  available,  but 
which  in  February  did  much  dam-  from  there  some  time  in  the  com-  it  is  well  known  that  the  sharp 
age  to  our  newsprint  stocks  at  Pur-  ing  12  months.  We  have  had  de-  drop  in  pulp  prices  involved  all 
fleet.  That  month  we  received  over  lays  over  building  licences,  but  English  paper  mills  in  severe  stock 
£275,000  from  the  underwriters  when  we  do  finally  print  the  paper  losses,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  some  of  there  we  shall  have  the  finest  news-  that  Albert  E.  Reed  will  prove  an 
our  newsprint  which  was  definitely  paper  printing  plant  in  the  world,  exception.  Demand  in  this  country 


STRONG  POSmON  OF  LONDON  DAILY  MIRROR 
MR.  CECIL  H.  KING'S  REVIEW 


Our  other  big  paper  interest  is 


Through  an  associated  company  our  shareholding  in  Albert  E. 
a  long  lease  of  premises  in  Stam-  Reed,  one  of  the  big  five  paper 


rendered  useless.  This  made  our 
stock  position  lower  than  it  would  Economic  Trends 
otherwise  have  been,  and  our  cash  The  principal  changes  in  the  eco- 
position  prettier.  nomics  of  newspaper  publishing  in 

But  the  condition  of  the  remain-  the  last  12  months  have  been  a  de- 


has  now  picked  up,  pulp  prices 
have  stabilised  and  current  earn- 


The  principal  changes  in  the  eco-  ings  are  generally  believed  to  be 
nomics  of  newspaper  publishing  in  satisfactory. 


ing  part  of  our  stocks  at  Purfleet  creasing  price  for  newsprint,  larger 


remained  uncertain.  In  the  circum-  newspapers,  higher  wages  and  the  last  three  years  or  so 

stances,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  more  competition.  At  one  time  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
regard  this  part  as  undamaged,  and  the  resultant  of  these  forces  was  the  Press  Council  and  interminable 
to  provide  some  £66,000  out  of  that  three  of  the  national  news-  discussions  in  which  your  represen- 
the  year’s  profits  to  write  it  down  papers  were  losing  money.  As  tatives  have  played  a  part.  The 
to  market  value.  Now  that  more  competition  warms  up — and  with  result  seems  to  us  an  entirely  un¬ 
information  has  come  to  light,  we  the  advent  of  sponsored  television  acceptable  compromise.  It  was 
anticipate  that  a  substantial  pro-  which  may  eat  into  their  advertise-  never  very  clear  what  the  idea  of 
portion  of  the  written  down  stock  ment  revenues — it  is  likely  that  our  this  Council  was,  but  as  time  wore 
will  be  found  useless,  and  that  its  weaker  sisters  will  be  hard  put  to  on,  it  has  evolved  as  a  body  on 
full  original  cost  will  consequently  it  to  survive.  which  the  Mrs.  Grundys  of  the 

be  recovered  from  the  underwriters.  Though  I  hope  there  is  no  ques-  stodgy  press  will  make  disapprov- 
The  figures  reflect  as  usual  the  tion  of  Fleet  Street  returning  to  ing  noises  at  their  gayer  and  more 
massive  financial  strength  of  your  the  ludicrous  antics  of  the  thirties,  prosperous  contemporaries, 
company.  The  dividend  is  being  we  have  recently  had  two  national  on  the  body  as  at  present  pro- 
maintained;  the  reserves  and  carry  newspapers  offering  motor  cars  in  nosed  it  is  likelv  that  the  nonnlar 
forward  are  increased  by  £238,-  entry-free  competiUons  as  an  in-  S  which  nJmeric^  T  the 
892.  I  will  not  harp  on  this  theme,  ducement  to  the  public  to  become  press'  will  be  represented  more  or 
but  give  you  a  quick  survey  of  the  readers.  And  it  is  well  known  jgss  'adequately  by  about  five 
company’s  business  and  prospects  that  some  newspapers  make  a  larg-  spokesmen,  while  their  more  dreary 
as  I  see  them.  er  profit  from  paid-entry  competi-  competitors,  London  and  provin- 

r  nrooct  nasiv  «aia  — so-called  tests  of  skill — than  cial,  will  enjoy  the  support  of  the 

i.a^esi  uauy  sMe  they  do  from  the  newspaper  itself,  remaining  twenty.  When  this  body 


The  Press  Council 
For  the  last  three  years  or  so 


as  I  see  them. 


Largest  Daily  Sale  they  do  from  the  u 

Our  sale,  the  foundation  of  any 
newspaper’s  prosperity,  is  running  Cost  of  Newsprint 


gest  development  of  the  past 
months  for  your  company  is  is 
decision  of  the  Government  to  i; 
troduce  commercial  television  it; 
this  country.  We  immediately  a; 
plied  for  a  license  and  are  in  activ  | 
communication  with  various  peot:  | 
who  may  participate  with  us : ' 
this  new  development. 

You  may  recall  that  your  coit 
pany  is  interested  in  a  group  d 
radio  stations  in  Australia,  andi 
is  likely  that  there  too  commercii 
television  will  be  introduced  i 
due  course. 

What  steps  we  can  take  in  tlj 
regard,  and  when,  is  not  too  cler 
at  the  present  time,  but  ve  fti 
that  this  great  new  force  in  ij 
struction  and  entertainment  is  on 
in  which  we  can  play  an  effeefe 
part — and  we  mean  to  do  so.  h 
the  public  discussions  on  the  sulv 
ject  it  is  often  stated  that  tht 
British  public  would  not  stand  fa 
commercials  in  its  radio  entertaij 
ment.  This,  1  maintain,  is  not- 
scase.  The  British  public,  like  at) 
other,  prefers  amusing  entertai^ 
ment  to  the  dull  kind,  and  tbe 
former  is  what  commercial  T\ 
would  certainly  provide. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our 
friends  at  2  GB,  the  most  populr 
Sydney  radio  station,  reckon  to 
get  about  30%  of  the  radio  audi¬ 
ence,  while  the  Australian  Broad 
casting  Commission,  the  equivaleni 
of  the  B.B.C.,  gets  about  15%  I*- 
tween  its  two  Sydney  stations— the 
balance  being  made  up  by  several 
commercial  radio  stations.  In  tbe 
United  States,  where  practical!)' 
all  television  stations  are  commer¬ 
cial,  the  newspapers  are  often  part 
owners  of  stations  which  are  highly 
profitable.  Though  it  is  only  fait 
to  say  the  worst  American  pro¬ 
grammes  are  the  worst  in  the 
world,  their  best  are  the  world's 
best. 


comes  into  existence,  it  is  therefore 
likely  that  it  will  frown  on  “sensa- 


around  AVi  millions,  the  largest  of  The  most  important  single  factor  tionalism,”  which  usually  only 
any  daily  newspaper  in  the  world  in  the  trading  sheet  of  a  newspaper  means  big  type  on  pin-up  girls 
and  an  appreciable  increase  on  last  is  the  cost  of  its  newsprint  and  grime  stories,  while  passing 

year.  In  the  course  of  the  year  a  there  has  recently  been  a  recession  lightly  over  their  own  sins  of  tim- 
reorganization  of  the  editorial  de-  in  the  cost  of  this  our  raw  mate-  ijify  snobbery,  political  bias  and 
partment  was  effected  and  Mr.  rial.  It  is  still,  however,  over  five  inaccuracy.  Personally,  I  would 
Silvester  Bolam,  our  Editor  for  times  its  pre-war  cost.  Newsprint  judge  that  the  Council  is  doomed 
the  last  five  years,  resigned  in  Jan-  in  this  country  has  been  rationed  to  futility  before  it  starts,  and  it 
uary.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  since  the  early  days  of  the  war,  was  with  that  conviction  that  we 
we  learned  of  the  very  sudden  but  nowadays  rationing  affects  very  voted  against  it  when  it  came  be- 
death  in  April  of  this  sincere  and  few  newspapers.  In  a  recent  period  fore  the  Newspaper  Proprietors 


distinguished  journalist.  We  now  only  3%  of  all  British  newspapers  Association. 


have  as  Acting  Editor  Mr.  Jack  took  their  whole  ration.  We  have  During  the  year  a  Defamation 


Nener,  with  Mr.  Hugh  Cudlipp  as  not  taken  up  our  full  quota  for  a  Act  was  passed  which  has  slightly 

tu-  _ _  • _ .1? _  ..  i*  .  *  .  .  4*  .t 


Editorial  Director.  The  new  ar-  long  time. 


rangement  is  working  well  and  in  The  price  is  still  high,  but  so  is  grant  injustices  of  the  law.  But  still 
spite  of  increased  competition  I  world  demand,  and  it  is  not  the  relationship  between  the  dam- 
am  hopeful  that  we  shall  more  thought  that  the  price  will  decline  ages  awarded  in  a  libel  action  and 
than  hold  our  own.  further  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  damage  done  to  the  plaintiff  is 


ameliorated  some  of  the  more  fla- 


than  hold  our  own. 


Attitude  of  Labour  Party 

At  the  moment  the  Labour 
Party  is  opposed  to  commerciJ 
TV,  though  it  is  possible  that  if 
it  were  established  before  they  re¬ 
turned  to  office,  they  would  find  it 
preferred  by  the  viewer  and  would 
leave  it  alone.  Their  opinion  seems 
a  mixture  of  Socialist  doctrine, 
Puritanism  and  a  fear  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  bias  of  commercial  pro¬ 
grammes.  It  is  natural  that  a  ^ 
cialist  Party  would  dislike  seeing 
private  enterprise  re-entering  any 
sphere  that  has  been  nationalised, 
but  this  argument  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  weighty.  The  puritan¬ 
ical  outlook  is  presumably  at  bot¬ 
tom  opposed  to  all  entertainment 
and  prefers  the  smug  qualitiw  of 
the  B.B.C.  to  the  livelier  indiscre¬ 
tions  of  the  commercial  world,  n 
is  likely  that  many  of  the  radio  ad¬ 
vertisers  would  be  anti-Labour,  but 
doubtful  if  they  would  let  their 
political  bias  seep  into  their  pro¬ 
grammes  and  still  less  likely  that 
any  such  bias  would  prove  effec¬ 
tive. 


We  are  still  printing  on  much  unless  there  is  a  recession  in  trade  hard  to  discern,  and  the  element 


the  same  plant  that  we  had  before  in  the  United  States, 
the  war,  though  in  the  interval  our 

sale  has  nearly  trebled.  This  is  PaP«''  Making  Interests 
making  it  more  and  more  difficult  Your  company,  as  you  know. 


of  uncertainty  remains  as  great  as 


to  publish  our  paper — and  in  addi-  has  large  interests  in  paper-mak- 


Sponsored  Television 
What  may  prove  to  be  the  big- 


Future  Prospects  . 

However,  I  dare  say  you  would 
like  to  know  what  are  the  prosp^ 
for  your  company  in  the  coming 
year.  Your  newspaper  is  likely  to 
{Continued  on  page  25,  col.  D 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Dailies  Allotted  Largest 
PartofHi-C*s  *53  Budget 


Daily  newspapers  have  been 
allotted  the  largest  part  of  the 
1953  advertising  budget  for  Hi-C 
canned  fruit  drinks  because  they 
stimulate  sales  and  provide  flexi¬ 
bility  for  a  self-liquidating  pro¬ 
gram,  market-by-market,  it  was 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


announced  by  Niles  A.  Foster, 
sales  manager  for  Hi-C,  a  product 
of  Clinton  Foods  Inc.,  of  Auburn- 
dale,  Florida. 

Since  the  start  of  the  year,  this 
plan  has  stimulated  sales  beyond 
all  previous  records,  he  stated, 
adding  that  today  Hi-C  is  the  larg¬ 
est  selling  46-ounce  brand  item  in 
food  chains  and  supermarkets. 

More  than  100  dailies  are  being 
used  in  the  current  program,  with 
the  frequency  and  timing  of  the 
advertising  depending  on  the  needs 
of  the  market  involved,  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter  stated.  Full-page,  four-color 
advertisements  (via  the  L.  W. 
Ramsey  Co.,  Chicago)  are  being 
used  in  several  cities,  the  others 
receiving  1,500-line  two-color  or 
black  and  white  insertions. 

“Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  dailies  are  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  in  accomplishing  our  ob¬ 
jective,”  he  asserted.  “TTiis  pro¬ 
gram  has  induced  our  brokers  to 
re-double  their  sales  efforts.  It 
enables  them  to  arrange  for  si¬ 
multaneous  support  from  the  en¬ 
tire  food  trade,  including  adver¬ 
tising  tie-ins  and  a  multitude  of 
floor  displays.  We  attribute  this 
to  the  fact,  sometimes  forgotten, 
that  the  local  paper  is  almost  ex- 


(.Advertiscment) 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 


clusively  the  advertising  medium 
of  the  food  store  advertiser. 

“Newspapers  permit  saturation 
action  in  selected  areas.  We  are 
inserting  as  many  advertisements 
in  each  paper  during  the  year  as 
the  market  justifies,  on  a  per  case 
computation.  Thus,  each  market 
is  operating  on  an  elastic,  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  which  is  entirely  con¬ 
trolled.” 


The  report  and  accounts 
were  adopted. 


American  Oil  Co.  Launches 
New  Motor  Oil  Ad  Campaign 

“Oil  of  the  Future”  is  the  phase 
used  by  the  American  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  to  hail  its  “New  Permalube” 
motor  oil  in  an  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  (via  Joseph  Katz 
Co.),  which  will  run  throughout 
the  month  of  June,  according  to 
E.  F.  Kalkhof,  American’s  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

More  than  550  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  together  with  radio- 
TV,  billboards,  express  truck  post¬ 
ers,  service  station  posterettes  and 
point-of-sale  display  materials,  will 
be  used  in  the  oil  company’s  18- 
state  marketing  area  from  Maine 
to  Florida. 


Daily  newspapers  on  the  sched¬ 
ule  carried  four  teaser  ads  on 
June  1,  labeled  “Top  Secret”  and 
“See  Tomorrow’s  Paper.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day’s  (June  2)  ads,  read, 
“The  Secret’s  Out!  The  Company 
that  Gave  the  World  Its  First  Spe¬ 
cial  Motor  Fuel  (Amoco-Gas) 
Now  Releases  Another  ‘Great’ — 
So  New,  So  Advanced,  It’s  the  Oil 
of  the  Future.”  The  company’s  ad¬ 
vertisements  state  that  the  new  mo¬ 
tor  oil  has  better  lubricating  ac¬ 
tion,  greater  protection  against  acid 
and  more  cleaning  power. 


have  another  good  year,  probably 
not  very  different  from  the  one  just 
past.  The  same  applies  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  Pictorial  and  Reveille.  Your 
paper-making  interests  are  likely 
to  do  better  than  last  year,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  your  interests 
in  Australian  radio  and  in  West 
African  newspapers.  The  Argus  in 
Melbourne  is  still  losing  money 
but  we  have  hopes  of  getting  this 
great  Australian  enterprise  into  the 
black  in  the  not  so  distant  future. 

Clearly  the  excellent  results  of 
the  past  year  could  not  have  been 
obtained  without  the  co-operation 
of  all  members  of  the  staff.  And 
I  should  like  to  close  with  a  note 
of  thanks  to  all  our  employees 
both  here  and  abroad  who  are 
contributing  to  maintain  this  as  the 
leading  British  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise. 


limerick  contest  with  a  Cadillac 
convertible  and  a  Chevrolet  con¬ 
vertible  topping  a  list  of  38  prizes 
for  contestants  who  submit  last 
lines  plus  a  pair  of  bottle  caps  or 
labels. 

A  series  of  1,000-line,  600-line 
and  350-line  ads  will  be  used  in 
106  selected  newspapers  across  the 
country,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
contest  will  be  run  for  grocers  and 
other  Clicquot  Club  beverage 
dealers. 


Ansco  Doubling  Scope 
Of  Local  Newspaper  Push 
Ansco,  Binghamton,  N.  Y,,  a 
division  of  General  Aniline  & 
Film  Corp.  in  its  1953  advertising 
campaign  (via  Biow  Company)  is 
doubling  the  scope  of  its  local 
newspaper  advertising  and  has 
raised  the  total  to  reach  the  top 
100  markets.  An  innovation  in 
the  company’s  local  ad  program  is 
the  use,  for  the  first  time,  of  tele¬ 
vision  spot  announcements  to  be 
aired  in  14  of  the  largest  trading 


Clicquot  Club,  In  Major 
Move,  Swings  to  Papers 

In  a  major  change  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  policy,  Clicquot  Club  Co., 
Minis,  Mass.,  bottler,  will  use  90 
per  cent  of  its  entire  1953  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  for  newspaper 
promotion  (via  Chambers  &  Wis- 
well,  Inc.,  Boston)  of  Clicquot 
Club  ginger  ale  and  other  spark¬ 
ling  soft  drinks. 

Alton  T.  Barnard,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales  for  the  company 
which  has  effectively  used  radio, 
TV  and  magazines,  explained  his 
new  policy,  “We  believe,  after  a 
coast  to  coast  tour  of  our  local 
bottlers,  that  by  placing  our  ad¬ 
vertisements  directly  in  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  areas  serviced  by  our 
bottlers,  we  can  best  tell  the  public 
about  the  high  qualities  of  our 
product.” 

Based  on  the  local  level,  the 
campaign  will  be  highlighted  by  a 


markets  throughout  the  U,  S.  call¬ 
ing  for  publication  of  another  Sea- 
gram-Distillers  Corp.’s  ad  in  its 
“moderation”  series.  Newest  ad 
(via  Warwick  &  Legler)  will  tie  in 
with  Father’s  Day  and  is  scheduled 
to  run  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
of  June  15. 

Seagram  also  announced  an  un¬ 
precedented  gin  campaign  (via  Roy 
S.  Durstine)  in  behalf  of  its  Sea¬ 
gram’s  Ancient  Bottle  Gin.  Eleven 
different  ads,  featuring  the  gin  and 
tonic  drink  Seagram  Seabreeze  and 
ranging  in  sizes  from  480  to  800 
lines,  will  run  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer  in  leading  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast. 


Carioca  TI  Tonic  Drive 
Opened  by  Schenley  Import 

Special  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  (via  Peck  Advertising) 
to  introduce  the  new  summer  cool¬ 
er  “Rum  Carioca  ’n  Tonic”  has 
been  launched  by  Schenley  Im¬ 
port  Corporation. 

Black  and  white  435-line  adver¬ 
tisements  are  currently  appearing 
in  daily  newspapers  covering  the 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Michigan  markets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Edwin  Parets,  brand 
advertising  manager. 


New  Campaign  Breaks 
For  P&T  Private  Stock 

Park  &  Tilford  Distillers  Corp., 
New  York  City,  has  lanuched  a 
new  advertising  campaign  (via 
Storm  &  Klein,  Inc.)  in  newspa¬ 
pers  on  its  Private  Stock  Whiskey. 

First  of  1,000-,  775-,  and  500- 
line  insertions  broke  in  New  York 
during  the  week  of  May  25.  Pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  extension  of  cam¬ 
paign  to  other  luxury-whiskey 
markets  throughout  the  nation  by 
Fall. 


Farm  Safety  Kits 
Newspaper  kit  of  12  new  ads 
promoting  farm  safety  is  being 
offered  to  20,500  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  during  June  by  the  Advertising 
Council,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  part 
of  its  1953  Farm  Safety  campaign. 
Ads  were  prepared  by  Young  4 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  Chicago,  volun¬ 
teer  agency. 


Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
To  Debut  Summer  Gasoline 

Chicago — Seven  newspaper  ads 
will  introduce  a  new  Summer 
gasoline  tested  in  the  Mojave  des¬ 
ert  and  now  being  marketed  by 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana. 

The  ads  (via  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.)  will  appear  in  541  daily  and 
1,214  weekly  newspapers  in  Stan¬ 
dard’s  Midwest  territory.  Radio 
and  outdoor  posters  will  supple¬ 
ment  the  Summer  series,  featuring 
“Desert-Proved  Standard  Gaso¬ 
lines.” 


Florist  Industry 
Plans  Ad  Series 

Chicago — ^The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  at  a  special  meeting  here 
last  week  officially  inaugurated  the 
National  Marketing  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  Program  for  the  florist  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  following  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board:  “Inasmuch  as 
the  total  valid,  signed  pledged  to 
the  National  Marketing  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Program  has  reached  the 
amount  of  $442,917.50,  and  also, 
inasmuch  as  the  Secretary’s  office 
has  in  its  possession  71  signed 
pledges  with  no  indicated  amounts, 
which  the  Board  estimates  as  a 
total  of  $23,000,  that,  therefore, 
the  Board  consider  the  first  phase 
of  the  National  Marketing  and 
Advertising  Program  as  having 
been  accomplished  and  conse¬ 
quently  steps  be  immediately  taken 
to  ask  for  collection  of  the 
pledges.” 

Bozell  4  Jacobs,  Inc.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  proposed  advertising 
program. 


Dailies  Get  Seagram  Copy 
On  Moderation,  Seabreeze 
Insertion  orders  went  out  this 
week  to  137  newspapers  in  103 


Chi.  Agency  Named 
On  Freedom  Drive 

Chicago — Jaeger  &  Jessen,  Inc., 
local  advertising  agency,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  “March  of 
Freedom”  campaign,  which  will  be 
inaugurated  July  4  when  President 
Eisenhower  will  sign  a  new  decla¬ 
ration  of  freedom,  based  upon  the 
seven  freedoms  as  implied  in  the 
23rd  Psalm. 

The  March  of  Freedom  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Evangelicals.  Advertising 
promotion,  both  at  the  nation^d 
and  local  level,  will  follow  after 
the  July  4  dedicatory  ceremonies 
at  the  Washington  Monument. 
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Everything  in^ 
Baltimore  revolves 


around 


THE 


SUN 


•Austral  i  a 

*  The  only  journal  giving  th> 
newrs  or  advertisen,  advartia 
Ing  agants,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand 
If  you  era  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

IS  Hamiltea  Street 
Sydeey,  Aeitrello 

PnblUhed  Monthljc 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Retailer,  Not  Paper,  Hit 
For  Ad*s  Failure  To  Pull 


HomeApplionce 
Ad  Sales  Kit 
Offered  Dailies 


\ror  /\a  s  ratiure  lo  ruu  Chicago — A  sales  kit  to  hel;j 

I  build  home  modernization  adver- 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  a  most  papers  in  most  big  cities  tising  linage  in  newspaper^  is  1)6 
costly  commodity  and  deserving  of  throughout  the  land  who  do  not  '"8  offered  to  papers  by  DomestK 
more  careful  treatment  than  it  is  show  an  inclination  to  work  with  tngineering,  monthly  busints 
getting  today  in  many  stores  in  the  local  business  bureau  or  take  magazine. 

many  cities,”  Evan  L.  Ellis,  pub-  it  upon  their  own  hands  to  reject  Called  the  ModerniMtion  Sate 
jlicity  director,  Crowley’s  depart-  some  of  the  copy  that  goes  over-  ^iU  material  is  designed  It 


ment  store,  Detroit,  said  before  a  board  with  the  wild,  oft-times  un  .  .  ... 

National  Retail  Dry  Good  Associ-  true,  misleading  statements  that  ing,  air  conditioning  and  appliana 

belong  back  in  the  dark  ages  of  equipment  at  the  retail  revel 
TJfTlin  HFk  CTTD\n7V  advertising.  By  accepting  such  Newspaper  ad  layouts,  editoni 

AX/  oUliVjIil  copy  I  feel  that  the  newspaper  is  copy  and  radio  spot  announa- 

doing  an  injustice  to  the  reputable  ments  are  included  in  the  mate^ 

ation  sales  promotion  and  visual  advertiser  because  it  does,  to  some  Copy  and  layouts  furni^d. 


stimulate  sales  of  plumbing,  heal- 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


and  layouts  furnished 


merchandising  conference  held  in  extent,  shake  the  faith  of  the  read-  complete  with  art  work,  are  flexi- 1 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  er  in  all  advertising  and  I  do  feel  enough  so  that  retailers  cai 

Highlights  of  Mr.  Ellis’  address  without  any  question  of  a  doubt  them  intact,  or  adjust  them  to 

follow:  that  newspapers  on  the  whole  have  their  own  brands  and  h^al  sellinj 


iv^ 

1 


“In  all  my  experience  in  the  re-  miserably  in  this  respect. 

1  field,  and  that  is  auite  some  However,  I  must  also  go  on 


conditions.  A  merchandising  tiiw- 
table  is  also  furnished  to  itemis 


tail  field,  and  that  is  quite  some  ^  However,  i  must  also  go  on  — -  -  ■— 

vears  in  some  of  America's  best  the  record  as  paying  high  tribute  tor  the  retailer  an  entire  year  « 

W  to  those  verv  few  naners  who  with  suggested  promotional  activit). 

pl“  '.hafT  SJm  goo5“udS„t  viZ  and^  “  J'“S"a.ed. 

worlhy  or  lacking  in  potential  standing  could  see  the  handwriting  ” 

Dulline  Dower  o"  the  wall  and  moved-in  years  conditioning  units, 

ttuiimg  r  1  aeo  and  formed  their  own  local  Actually  the  kit  was  originally 

Our  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  tri^ok  overand  ao  cheated  to  be  used  by  the  dealer 

•  T  E  J  ?  pS  and  view  Loartianv  ?he  himself,”  said  Charles  L.  Staples 

see  ,ust  what  we  are  buying,  what  aLrrisTnn  ?  S  to  be-  editorial  director  of  the  publish-  1 

we  get  for  our  money,  if  we  can-  t^pe  or  aavenising  i  rerer  to  be  ,  newsDaners 

not  learn  to  use  that  force  to  our  fore  it  ever  gets  on  the  press.  '08  tirm,  but  so  many  newspapen 
u  ,  A  .  jo^.t  torce  to  our  ,  neonle  I  sav  we  owe  have  expressed  interest  in  it  as  i 

best  advantage  then  we  ^st  ad-  Jf  th  nli  Th^v  have  merchandisng  tool  useful  to  their 

mit  that  we  have  fat  ed  rather  than  J  «  that  neJds  to  ^  own  local  selling  effort,  that  1> 

fSed  mestic  Engineering  has  decided  to 

barb  that  the  paper  doesn’t  pull.  loiiowea.  »  n-wenanprs  ” 

“Whenever  it  doesn’t  null  anv  Let  newspapers  also  beware  of  all  newspapers. 

more  it  is  because  of  wLt  yoJ  preposterous  and  ill-advised  the  kTS'SuSIjS 

have  done  to  your  advertising  .  .  .  i  terly  oSlr  the  yeLr  fomlditioiB 

what  vou’ve  neelected  to  nut  into  padded  rates  m  order  to  aid  t®.'  ,”-.  ,  ‘our  cuuiuib 

wnat  youve  neglected  to  put  into  ^han  250  sepa- 

The  reading  mihlic  doeen’t  nav  from  the  manufacturer  .  .  .  f?*®  merchandising  and  sales  items 


what  you’ve  neglected  to  put  into 


The  reading  public  doesn’t  pay 
any  attention  to  you  any  more  be¬ 
cause  it  has  lost  confidence  in  you 
...  in  your  message. 


from  the  manufacturer  .  .  .  '^^f®  merchandising  and  sales  items. 

“I  think  it  is  time  papers  took  ffhs  are  obtainable  from  Do™“‘ 
it  upon  themselves  to  crack  down  h®  Engineering  Publications,  18 
on  some  of  these  advertisers  who  Ps’uirtc  Ave.,  Chicago.  Price  is  > 


“You’ve  fooled  folks  so  often  =“'5  messing  up  their  pages  with  for  ‘f^®  four  quarterly  issues, 
and  so  long  they’ve  finally  gotten  expanses  of  solid  black  and  j  H  ■  * 


dark  screens. 

‘The  use  of  these  seems  to  be 


ROCKFORD 

AT  THE  TOP  IN  ILLINOIS 

Average  income 
per  household 

$7,223.00’^ 

^1953  SRDS  Cons.  Income  Dolo 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 
fiorkforb  firgiftfcr-firpubllr 

Rockford,  Illinois 


aiiu  lung  incy  ve  nnaiiy  gorien  ^  - -  j  h  • 

wise  to  you.  ^ark  screens.  Edwards  Appointed 

“All  too  often  I  hear  retailers  *^!’®  of  these  seems  to  be  San  JoSG  Ad  Post 
say  that  papers  never  do  anything  Sowing  in  frequency  and  gives  Ann^lntment 

for  them.  Frankly  I  don’t  know  f^®  newspapers  a  very  dirty  look;  San 
what  the  papers  can  do  for  us  be-  so""®  P^S®*  8ive  one  the  impres-  of  Carl  Edwards  as  retail 
yond  running  the  ads  according  to  s'®"  ‘f’®  P^P®''  f’®®"  paint-  ‘"8  San  Jose  WercHO 

promise  and  contract,  and  gifing  »  tar  brush -  n!!!!„ilThv®f^R'''Ridder  nublhh- 

us  the  circularion  we  have  bar-  “I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  ma-  „  siL:eeds  Charles  De- 

I  feel  we  should  know  best  offenders  on  this  score.  d  rector  in  January 

what  is  good  and  what  is  not  good  “The  only  way  we  can  back  '  Edwards  joined  the  San 

*‘®Ti  ■  “P  ^^'P  Jose  News  following  his  1938 

if  the  store  is  not  capabk  of  find-  evil  is  by  the  newspaper  itself  graduation  from  San  Jose  State 
mg  this  out  internally,  then  by  all  taking  the  initiative  and  adopting  Colleee  He  moved  from  office 
means  don  t  blame  the  news^per;  a  set  of  regulations  that  will  en-  boy  to  "  display  advertising  sales- 
rather  engage  a  specialized  re-  able  the  paper  to  maintain  a  re-  before  his  1941  Army  indue- 

search  service  to  make  a  thorough  spectable  appearance  and  approach  tj^n  ^hich  led  to  an  officership 
analysis  of  your  particular  store,  its  readers  with  a  little  restraint,  service  with  the  Third  Army  in 
retailers’  “It’s  a  hard  fight  because  too  Central  Europe.  He  rejoined  the 
^Id  mine  That s  why  I  say,  lets  many  people  work  as  a  pressure  ^lews  display  department  late  in 
do  everything  we  can  to  preserve,  group  to  say  what  they  want  to  J945 
protect  this  permanancy  and  power  say,  in  a  way  they  want  to  say  it,  ■ 

of  the  press.  .  .  .  regardless  of  what  talented,  long-  t_:__  Pifl/lAr-ToHns 

“And  now,  here  are  a  few  cases  experienced  advertising  people  niaaer-jonns 

where  to  my  way  of  thinking  know  should  be  said  and  done  to  Bernard  J.  Gingold,  formerly 
newspapers  fail  in  their  responsi-  retain  reader  respect,  win  reader  with  the  national  department  of 
bility  to  every  merchant  who  runs  confidence,  and  do  the  kind  of  job  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
21  line  of  advertising  in  their  pa-  that  makes  the  store  owner  looked  Pioneer  Press,  joined  the  Chicago 
pers  at  any  time  whatsoever.  up  to  with  respect  in  bis  common-  sales  staff  of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc., 

“I  speak  of  the  negligence  of  ity  .  .  effective  June  1. 
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of  the  press.  .  .  .  regardless  of  what  talented,  long- 

“And  now,  here  are  a  few  cases  experienced  advertising  people 
where  to  my  way  of  thinking  know  should  be  said  and  done  to 


The  time  was  4:49  a.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  Tuesday,  June  2, 1953. 

A  Wirephoto  operator  in  The  AP’s  London  bureau  pushed  a  button  . . . 
and  the  Queen  in  all  her  Coronation  Day  glory  moved  into  Main  Street,  U.S.A. 

This  week,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  picture  copy  was  transmitted 
from  London,  over  a  specially  leased  radiophoto  circuit,  directly  and 
simultaneously  onto  The  AP’s  vast  nationwide  Wirephoto  network. 

The  Associated  Press,  first  to  send  pictures  to  newspapers 
over  a  leased  wire  network,  was  first  again. 

Morning  papers  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 

replated  their  final  editions  to  carry  that  picture. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  called  it  "an  all-time  record  for  picture  handling." 
It  was  not  a  stunt.  It  had  been  planned.  It  was  done  five  times 
on  the  day  before  Coronation-as  a  final  test. 

On  Coronation  Day,  it  was  done  by  The  AP  not  once-but  17  times! 
The  more  than  6,000  miles  between  London’s  Trafalgar  Square  and 

San  Francisco’s  Mission  Street  was  bridged  in  the  space  of  a  heartbeat. 
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Breakfast  Briefs 

We  are  very  happy  to  hear 
that  the  supermarkets  plan  to 
install  hostesses.  Our  wives  will 
now  think  twice  before  sending 
us  shopping  alone. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  atomic  cannon  can  be  made 
to  work,  and  it  only  remains  now 
to  decide  in  what  museum  to  put 
it 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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•TMMrtaa  NatlMially  Iw  Tht  Braahas  Da. 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


St.  Louis  —  As  the  Classified 
Advertising  clan  gathers  here  for 
ANCAM’s  33rd  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  one  finds  oneself  greeting 
CAMS  who  have  been  turning  up 
at  these  conclaves  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  ANCAM.  What  can  these 
seasoned  Classified  experts  hope  to 
learn  at  the  Convention,  you  may 
ask.  As  one  member  put  the  an¬ 
swer,  “Classified  is  not  static —  it 
keeps  changing  all  the  time,  and 
it’s  getting  big — so  big  that  on 
many  newspapers,  you  can  already 
see  the  tail  beginning  to  wag  the 
dog.” 

The  problems  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  which  gets  under  way  Mon¬ 
day,  June  8,  will  cope  with  are 
related  to  growth — technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  trafficking  swollen  want 
ad  orders  smoothly  from  ad  taker 
into  print;  billing  problems;  codes 
of  ethics,  etc.  Then  come  the 
many  sessions  devoted  to  still 
further  building  the  volume  of 
Classified  which  in  the  past  half 
dozen  years  has  outrun  all  esti¬ 
mates  and  astounded  the  industry. 
Sales  and  promotion  techniques 
have  come  a  long  way  since 
ANCAM  was  founded  and  with 
the  revenue  factor  that  Classified 
represents  today,  CAMs  are  in  a 
much  better  position  to  ring  up  a 
sale  with  their  publishers  for  hard¬ 
hitting  promotion  drives. 

Biggest  question  CAMs  are  ask¬ 
ing,  is  of  course,  what  are  the 
growth  prospects  for  the  balance 
of  ’53. 

The  question  of  National  Classi¬ 
fied  will  be  taken  up  too.  The 
growing  interest  in  Classified  be¬ 
ing  evinced  by  the  nation’s  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  as  the  used 
car  problem  threatens  to  bottle¬ 
neck  the  sale  of  new  cars  is  high 
on  the  agenda.  Even  smaller  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  are  having  their 
problems  placing  Classified  and 
these  will  have  to  be  squared  away. 
To  illustrate  how  many  of  us  are 
handling  national  classified  (or 
mishandling  it),  here  is  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  a  form  letter  that  ac¬ 
companied  a  substantial  order 
which  came  to  this  writer’s  atten¬ 
tion  the  other  day: 

“Gentlemen: 

You  and  550  other  daily  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  are 
now  running  for  us  a  4-line  skip 
order  under  Male  Help  Wanted, 
keyed  with  a  ‘Room  Number.’ 
These  ads  come  from  our  agency. 
The  Franklin  Advertising  Service, 
171  Newbury  Street,  Boston  16, 


Mass.  We  have  usually  sent  you 
six  or  twelve  time  skip  orders,  to 
run  once  a  week  on  Sundays  if 
you  publish  Sundays,  otherwise 
Mondays;  prepaid.  We  have  ad¬ 
vertised  many  other  times  in  your 
paper  during  the  past  four  years. 

We  have  constant  trouble  with 
various  papers  which: 

1.  Run  the  ad  fewer  times 
than  ordered  and  paid  for. 

2.  Print  the  wrong  key  num¬ 
ber.  (Room  Number.) 

3.  Run  under  the  wrong  classi¬ 
fication.  (Male  Help  Want¬ 
ed.) 

4.  Run  on  the  wrong  dates, 
sometimes  consecutively  in¬ 
stead  of  skipped  once  a 
week. 

5.  Omit  the  ad  entirely.” 

The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  is 
one  of  exasperation.  In  talking  to 
advertising  agencies,  who  frequent¬ 
ly  place  national  classified,  we 
have  found  all  the  above  justified. 
That’s  why  we’re  glad  the  whole 
question  of  National  Classified  will 
come  up  for  an  airing  here  in  the 
next  few  days. 

Best  part  of  the  convention,  as 
always,  are  those  hotel  room  par¬ 
leys,  where  the  really  hot  ideas 
are  exchanged.  One  of  this  brand 
has  just  reached  this  writer  from 
CAM  William  A.  Good,  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.  He  ran  off  a  color  tabloid  en¬ 
titled,  “Going  Places  this  Sum¬ 
mer?  Get  a  Good  Start  Here.” 
Below  this  heading  on  page  one 
of  the  tabloid  is  a  convertible 
with  a  happy,  smiling  family.  The 
radiator  bears  the  legend  on  a  ban¬ 
ner:  “Classified  Advertising  AUTO 
Section — For  the  Finest  in  SALES, 
SERVICE,  REPAIRS.”  There  fol¬ 
lowed  23  pages  of  auto  advertis¬ 
ing,  interspersed  with  vacation 
geared  editorial  matter.  The  back 
page  in  color  is  sold  to  a  slip 
cover  dealer. 

Says  CAM  Good: 

“We  sold  it  to  give  used  cars 
a  ‘shot  in  the  arm,’  which  they 
needed.  Although  we  have  not 
been  suffering  in  linage,  the  deal¬ 
ers  claim  business  is  way  off. 

“This  24  page  tabloid  sold  very 
easily  and  we  believe  we  could 
have  doubled  it  if  we  would  have 
had  a  larger  staff  and  more  time.” 

That’s  why  old  timers  come  to 
the  ANCAM  Convention. 

o 

Houston  New  Head 

Bryan  Houston  has  been  elected 
president  of  Sherman  &  Marquette, 
Inc.,  New  York  ad  agency.  He  had 
been  executive  vicepresident. 


Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald 
^  Publishers  Honored 

Sharon,  Pa. — A.  W.  McDoweD 
and  C.  B.  Lartz,  co-publishers  of 
the  Sharon  Herald,  received  sen- 
L  ice  awards  at  the  Sharon  Cham- 

C  ber  of  Commerce  annual  dinner 

meeting  in  recognition  of  their  50th 
anniversaries  as  newspapermen. 

The  respective  president  and 
vicepresident  of  the  firm  merged 
5ually  sent  you  their  talent  in  1935  to  form  the 
skip  orders,  to  new  Sharon  Herald  from  the  old 
on  Sundays  if  Herald  and  the  Sharon  News-Tele- 
lays,  otherwise  graph. 

We  have  ad-  Messages  of  congratulations 
r  times  in  your  from  White  House  Press  Secretarj 
ast  four  years.  James  C.  Hagerty  and  Vicepresi- 
mt  trouble  with  dent  Richard  M.  Nixon  were  read, 
ch:  Community  spirit,  the  greatest 

d  fewer  times  foe  of  communism,  has  the  daily 
i  and  paid  for.  newspaper  as  its  chief  partner  in 
rong  key  num-  progress,  asserted  Richard  W.  Slo- 
Number.)  cum,  general  manager  of  the  Philo- 
he  wrong  classi-  delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  chief 
ale  Help  Want-  speaker  at  the  dinner,  attended  by 
700  community  leaders. 

j  wrong  dates,  partnership  is  necessary  in 

onsecutively  in-  business  and  labor-management  re- 
kipped  once  a  lations,  a  similar  bond  between  the 
community  and  a  strong  free  press 
1  entirely.”  *  necessary  basis  for  American 

liberties,  declared  Mr.  Slocum. 

of  the  letter  is  .  __  "  _ 

l.  In  talking  to  Ship  News  Men 
5,  who  frequent-  Honor  Miss  Dietz 

classified,  we  Members  of  the  Ship  News  Re 

^  porters  Association  of  New  York 

^  *  -fi  n  ®od  public  relations  men  in  the 

al  Classified  will  , 

ring  he  e  in  the  dinner  last  week  for  Miss 

Carla  Dietz,  who  retired  at  the  end 
convention,  as  ^^y  serving  for  a  quarter 
lotel  room  par-  gg^jury  as  assistant  public  rela 
eally  hot  ideas  ^  5  Lines, 

le  of  this  brand  George  Horne,  transportation 
his  writer  from  york  Times,  and  pres- 

OTOO’  ot  tne  idgnt  of  the  association,  expressed 
.)  Newspapers,  gratitude  of  the  newsmen  for 
:olor  tabloid  en-  friendship  of  Miss 

aces  this  Sum-  through  the  years.  Walter 

la  Mart  Here,  Jones,  public  relations  director 
g  on  page  one  LJnited  States  Lines,  pre- 

_  a  convert^e  ^gyjgj  ojetz  with  a  scroll  and 
ing  family.  The  ^  for  $350,  with  which  to 

egeii  on  a  a^  purchase  a  present,  from  the  100 
yertising  AU  O  assenibled  friends.  The  toastmas- 
f  i’  fer  was  James  F.  Roche,  public 
.  nere  to  -  relations  director  of  the  Moore 
F  auto  advertis-  McCormack  Lines  and  formerly 

atter  The“bS  "’’’P 

sold  to  3  slip  M  «  Ik  jr  T_T 

Brush-Moore  House 
tf:.  Paper  Wins  Award 

give  used  cars  Canton,  O.  —  The  Typocycle 

m, ’  which  they  publication  for  employes  of  Brush 

1  we  have  not  Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  re 
mage,  the  deal-  cejved  an  award  of  excellence 
Ifi  from  the  International  Council  of 

abloid  sold  very  industrial  Editors.  It  was  entered 
lieve  we  could  jp  newspaper  -  type  publications 
we  would  have  publish  news  and  activities 

Hid  more  time,  employes  in  more  than  one 
timers  come  to  community. 

vention.  Entering  its  sixth  year  of  pub- 

lication,  the  Typocycle  is  a  bi- 
V  Hsad  monthly  16-20  page  glossy  tabloid 

has  been  elected  circulated  to  more  than  1,300 
an  &  Marquette,  Brush-Moore  employes  of  seven 
agency.  He  had  newspapers  and  two  radio  stations, 
epresident.  Miss  Lois  Carter  is  editor. 
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iVho  is  responsible? 


LAST  year’s  traffic  toll  was 
the  worst  in  U.S.  history: 
37,600  deaths  and  2,090,000 
injuries.  Who  or  what  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  outrageous 
record? 

Poor  roads  were  a  contrib¬ 
utory  cause  of  many  1952 
accidents.  Loose  traffic  laws 
and  slack  enforcement  get 
some  of  the  blame. 

Most  of  last  year’s  casual¬ 
ties,  however,  were  caused 
by  drivers  and  pedestrians 
in  control  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  the 
accidents.  They  were  driving 
too  fast,  or  trying  to  beat  a 
changing  signal,  or  hogging 
the  right-of-way.  They  were 
jaywalking,  or  crossing  a 
street  without  looking. 

Drivers  and  pedestrians 
themselves,  then,  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  the 
1952  record.  And  they  will 
be  responsible  for  most  of 
this  year’s  accidents. 

There  probably  is  a  need 
for  better  streets  and  high¬ 
ways,  for  tighter  traffic  laws 
and  law  enforcement  in  your 
city  and  your  state.  But  the 
final  solution  to  the  accident 
problem  is  up  to  your  readers 
— the  drivers  and  pedes¬ 
trians. 


THE  TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES 


HARTFORD  •  CONNECTICUT 
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Sunpapers’  Library 
A  Community  Service 


By  Dorothy  Golomb 

Baltimore — A  community  serv¬ 
ice  and  a  municipal  institution: 
these  are  what  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers  have  managed  to  make  their 
library.  Here  is  a  busy  place  filled 
with  history  students  reading  Civil 
War  papers  and  barflies  calling  in 
for  such  information  as  the  size  of 
Joe  Louis’  neckband. 

But  more  than  just  serving  the 
many  segments  and  interests  of  the 
public,  the  Sunpapers’  library  ade¬ 
quately  fills  the  many — and  often 
technical — needs  of  the  paper’s 
own  staff. 

The  library  is  divided  into  four 
sections:  information  service,  mi¬ 
crofilm  section,  reference  library, 
and  the  morgue.  All  four  divisions 
are  housed  in  adjoining  rooms  in 
the  paper’s  main  building. 

Closest  contact  between  the  li¬ 
brary  and  the  public  is  maintained 
through  the  information  service. 
Here  two  women  handle  the  calls 
(approximately  100  daily)  which 
pour  in  with  queries  ranging  from 
the  niceties  of  spelling  to  the  fine 
points  of  child  psychology. 

Certain  types  of  information  are 
not  given  by  the  library.  These 
include  sports  results  and  contest 
answers.  If  told  by  the  caller  that 


information  is  requested  to  settle 
a  bet,  answers  will  not  be  given. 

While  the  reference  library  is 
used  to  answer  some  questions, 
solutions  to  most  can  be  found  in 
the  many  directories  and  general 
works  kept  on  the  employe’s  desk. 

The  microfilm  section  is  unique 
in  Baltimore  for  this  is  the  only 
place  where  the  general  public 
may  view  old  newspapers.  The 
city  library  has  such  a  file,  but  it 
is  open  only  for  research — and 
only  to  Ph.  D.  candidates  and 
Ph.  D.’s.  Editions  of  the  Morning 
Sun  dating  back  to  1837  and  copies 
of  the  Evening  Sun  since  1937  are 
on  film.  One  edition  daily  is  filmed 
in  its  entirety;  even  the  syndicated 
supplements  to  the  Sunday  paper 
are  on  file.  All  films  are  stored 
chronologically  in  open  filing  cabi¬ 
nets  easily  reached  by  visitors. 
History  students  comprise  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  15-20  outsiders  who 
daily  use  this  part  of  the  library. 

While  the  two  foregoing  divi¬ 
sions  are  used  primarily  by  the 
general  public,  the  reference  li¬ 
brary  is  designed  basically  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  newspaper  staff. 
Reporters,  editors,  and  cartoonists 
find  here  enough  background  ma¬ 


terial  and  ideas  to  fill  their  ordi¬ 
nary  requirements.  About  3,000 
books  are  kept  in  this  section — 
books  which  are  either  much  in 
demand  by  the  staff  or  little  used 
volumes  which  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  A  card  catalogue,  with 
listings  by  author  and  subject,  pro¬ 
vides  quick  location  of  desired 
items,  ^me  of  the  most  used  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  reference  library  in¬ 
clude: 

New  York  Times  Index,  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Yearbook,  Book  of  the 
States,  Facts  on  File,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  International  Year¬ 
book,  Medical  Dictionary,  Who’s 
Who,  American  Jury,  Business  Ex¬ 
ecutives  of  America,  Whitaker’s 
Almanack,  Sun  Almanac,  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  Biographies, 
and  Grove’s  Dictionary. 

Sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Sun¬ 
papers’  library  is  the  morgue — the 
only  spot  from  which  the  public 
is  excluded.  Four  million  clippings 
— some  dating  back  to  1837 — are 
to  be  found  here,  with  1,000  items 
daily  being  filed.  The  only  rule  in 
regard  to  clippings  seems  to  be 
“Keep  as  many  as  possible.”  Al¬ 
though  there  is  constant  weeding- 
out  of  void  articles,  the  morgue 
has  become  so  large  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  are  now  contemplating  .stor¬ 
ing  some  items  in  a  local  ware¬ 
house. 

For  subjects  on  which  many  ar¬ 
ticles  have  been  printed,  scrap¬ 
books  are  made  to  supplement  the 
morgue  files. 


E  Pluribiis  Unum 

Cincinnati  —  Peter  Summer 
sales,  17,  the  amazing  BritU 
copy  boy,  here  on  a  Rugb; 
schoiarship,  is  stili  worryiaf 
the  Post’s  editorial  room. 

Above  the  copy  boys’  deifc, 
he  has  posted  this  momento”; 

“Omnibus  folii  pueris 

“Cum  laborandum,  laborate. 
Cum  nihil  faciendum,  sedcte, 
rldete.” 

A  conference  of  scholarl; 
deskers  lasting  a  half-hou 
evolved  this  rough  transIatioK 

“Memorandum  to  all  cop 
boys.  When  there’s  work,  woiL 
When  there’s  nothing  to  do,  dl 
and  laugh”. 

As  soon  as  a  president  or  gov¬ 
ernor  is  elected,  a  scrapbook  i 
started  to  contain  his  speeches,  ir 
ports,  etc. 

Originals  of  political  cartons 
are  not  retained  by  the  morgK 
but  an  extensive  file  of  pictures- 
especially  photographs  —  is  kept 
These  are  located  in  specially  bnft, 
outsize  cabinets. 

Large  envelopes  contain  the  pic¬ 
ture  which  has  a  title  on  the  R- 
verse  side,  clippings  relative  to  the 
picture,  and  cuts  (which  are  olacei 
in  smaller  envelopes  within  At 
large  one  for  protection). 


A  best-seller  for  your  readers — a  best-seller  for  yon\ 

'THE  SILENT  WORLD' 

By  Captain  J.  Y.  Cousteau 

A  story  of  undersea  discovery  and 
adventure  in  12  thrilling  installments. 
Illustrated. 

What  'Kon-Tiki'  did  for  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  this  extraordinary  book 
does  for  the  world  beneath  it. 


Captain  Cousteau,  one  of  the  authors,  swims  under  the  sea  with  his  pressurized  camera  and 
aqualung  on  his  back.  His  companion,  Philippe  Tailiez  (inset)  enters  the  "Area  of  Beati¬ 
tude,"  going  deep  beneath  the  surface,  swimming  free  as  a  fish — but  in  danger  of 
"Rapture  of  the  Depths." 


Here  is  a  story  that  can  sell  books — and 
newspapers!  A  best-seller  while  it  is  a  best¬ 
seller  is  a  feature  you  can’t  afford  to  pass  up. 

Every  book  reviewer  in  the  nation  was 
enthralled  by 

'THE  SILENT  WORLD' 

Your  readers  —  old  and  new  —  will  be 
equally  enchanted  with  this  spine-tingling 
tale. 

The  first  of  the  12  thrill-packed  chapters 
is  for  release  July  6. 

Phone,  wire,  or  write  for  ratet  today 
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What  does  an  inventor  look  like? 


In  itso,  Samuel  Kier  built  a  one-barrel 
"teakettle”  refinery  in  Pittsburgh.  There, 
through  his  own  genius,  he  first  distilled 
petroleum  and  became  America’s  pioneer 
oil  refiner.  But  how  times  have  changed. 

Today,  a  new  product  is  rarely  one  man’s 
creation.  The  better  products  get,  the 
harder  it  is  to  improve  them.  Now,  many 
men  of  many  skills  must  work  together 
in  research  centers  on  projects  planned 
long  ahead. 

For  oxampio:  two  years  ago  we  saw  the 
need  for  a  new  kind  of  motor  oil  that 
would  fully  meet  the  demands  of  preci¬ 
sion-built,  high -compression  automobile 


engines.  Among  other  things,  this  special 
oil  must  flow  with  full  pressure  at  zero 
temperature  —yet  give  full  protection  at 
400  degree  heat. 

On*  man  would  novor  have  the  skills, 
time,  devices  or  money  to  cope  with  such 
a  complex  problem.  But  at  our  Brea  re¬ 
search  center  a  team  of  Union  Oil  engi¬ 
neers  solved  it.  And  Union  was  the  first 
to  give  the  West  this  better  lubricant. 

Naturally  wo'ro  proud  to  add  new  Royal 
Triton  6-20  motor  oil  to  our  many  firsts. 
We  think  this  new  Union  Oil  product  is 
one  more  proof  that  the  best  progress 
comes  from  an  economic  system  that 


gives  the  best  incentives.  American  Jree, 
competitive  enterprise  provides  these  in¬ 
centives  as  no  other  system  ever  has. 


o*  CA^ironMiA 

INCORPORATED  IN  CAUFORNIA,  OCTOOER  17, 1000 

This  series,  'sponsored  by  the  people  of 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  how  and  why  American 
business  functions.  We  hope  you'll  feel 
free  to  send  i n  any  suggestions  or  criti¬ 
cisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 
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on  the  4th  of  July. . . 
“Primer  for  Americans” 


^  . 

I  /^NCE  AGAIN,  full  page  mats  of  “Primer  for 
\y  Americans”  are  being  made  available  to  all 
I  .newspapers,  at  no  charge. 

!  The  “Primer”  is  a  statement  of  the  principles 
1  of  America— principles  of  the  individual’s  rights 
!  and  freedoms  and  responsibilities— principles  on 
which  our  country  was  founded,  and  by  which  we 
'  live. 


Daily  Press;  and  many  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
papers  including  the  New  York  World  Telegram 
and  The  Sun;  The  Cincinnati  Post;  The  San 
Francisco  News;  The  Columbus  Citizen;  The  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  continued  interest 
in,  and  demand  for,  the  “Primer”  as  an  effective 
statement  of  basic  American  beliefs. 


Nearly  3  years  ago,  when  “Primer  for  Ameri¬ 
cans”  first  appeared  as  a  special  8-page  section  in 
LOOK  Magazine,  the  publishers  of  America  gave 
it  widespread,  public  spirited  support  in  editorials, 
columns  and  news  stories. 


In  addition,  many  of  the  country’s  great  news¬ 
papers  reprinted  the  “Primer”  in  full,  at  their 
own  expense. 


These  include  The  Dallas  Morning  News;  The 
Hartford  Courant;  the  Nashville  Banner;  The 
Houston  Post;  The  Daily  Idahonian;  the  Utica 


It  received  the  1951  Freedom  Foundation  first 
place  award  for  magazine  articles  making  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  freedom.  Well  over 
1,000,000  copies  in  pamphlet  or  booklet  form  have 
been  distributed  by  America’s  leading  businesses, 
organizations  and  associations. 

Many  people  have  felt  that  "Primer  for  Ameri¬ 
cans”  is  particularly  suited  for  publication  at  the 
time  of  our  most  truly  American  holiday— the 
4th  of  July.  Therefore,  the  full  page  mat  shown 
on  the  facing  page  is  being  offered  without  cost 
to  all  newspapers. 


If  you  are  interested  in  reprinting  it  in  your 
newspaper  this  4th  of  July,  or  at  any  other  time, 
simply  write  to  the  address  below.  Full  permission 
to  do  so,  and  a  free  2400  line  mat  of  “Primer  for 
Americans”  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once. 


i  -  V  /•  *■1^1  ^  ■  ■ 

Y  Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  President 

YOUNG  &  RUBICAM,  INC 
285  MADISON  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y, 
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"YE  OF  LITTLE  FAITH" 

NEWSPAPER  advertising  and  promotion 
men  must  have  had  a  shock  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  Lewis  B.  Sappington,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  merchandising  and  publicity  for 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit’s  leading  depart¬ 
ment  store,  told  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  (E&P,  May  23,  page  18); 

“When  merchants  look  about  for  areas  to 
cut  expenses,  newspaper  advertising  offers  a 
fertile  field  for  reduction.  .  .  . 

“Don’t  be  deluded  by  the  assumption  that 
retailers  cannot  do  without  you,”  he  said. 
“They  can  .  .  .  they  have  .  .  .  some  are  doing 
it  right  now.” 

Newspaper  advertising  men  will  probably 
heed  the  advice  that  some  retailers  may  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  do  without  newspapers.  And 
it  may  be  true  that  some  retailers  are  getting 
along  without  newspaper  advertising  right 
now. 

But,  who  are  these  retailers?  They  are 
certainly  not  the  big,  successful  operators. 
Let’s  take  a  look  at  two  of  the  largest  retail¬ 
ers,  in  terms  of  volume  and  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  see  what  they  are  doing  and 
saying  about  newspaper  advertising. 

James  Cash  Penney,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  which  operates  1,632 
department  stores  in  48  states,  told  members 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  last 
week  that  it  pays  to  advertise  in  newspapers 
(E&P,  May  30,  page  9). 

“That’s  why  we  spend  the  bulk  of  our 
advertising  dollars  in  newspapers,”  Mr.  Pen¬ 
ney  said.  It  seems  perfectly  natural  to  us 
that  retailers  can  no  more  live  without  news¬ 
papers  than  newspapers  can  live  without  retail 
advertising.  .  .  . 

“The  value  of  newspaper  advertising  to  the 
retailer  is  made  evident  every  time  he  adver¬ 
tises — or  fails  to  advertise.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  gives  us  retailers  an  invitation  into 
the  homes  of  those  we  want  to  reach — and 
can  reach  in  no  other  economical  way.  Note 
that  word  economical.” 

One  retailer  in  Detroit  has  said  retailers 
can  get  along  without  newspaper  advertising. 
Another  who  operates  1,632  stores  says  they 
can’t.  How  about  the  experiences  of  another 
retailer  that  may  be  even  a  larger  advertiser. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  operating 
684  stores  spent  $34,009,500  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  1952  which  was  a  record — 
7.7%  over  the  previous  year’s  expenditure 
and  the  seventh  consecutive  year  it  has  been 
increased. 

Sears  has  placed  its  major  promotional  em¬ 
phasis  on  newspaper  advertising  since  its  entry 
into  the  retail  field  in  1925,  so  this  constant 
increase  in  budget  must  indicate  more  than 
satisfactory  sales  results.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  must  have  done  more  than  an  adequate 
selling  job  for  Sears  or  it  would  not  have 
shown  the  growth  in  volume,  number  of 
stores,  and  advertising  budget  that  have  gone 
hand  in  hand. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that 
if  some  retailers  are  getting  along  without 
newspaper  advertising  there  must  have  been 
something  wrong  with  their  advertising  in  the 
first  place.  It  would  be  worthwhile  for  them 
to  go  back  and  analyze  what  they  did  and 
did  not  do  with  their  newspaper  advertising 
budget. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  J.  C.  Penney  are  two 


EDlTCiRIAL 


Hear  counsel,  and  receive  instruction,  that 
thou  mayest  be  wise  in  thy  latter  end. — 
Proverbs,  XIX;  20. 


of  the  largest  retailers  in  the  country.  They 
have  demonstrated  in  words  and  action  their 
faith  in  newspaper  advertising.  For  them  it 
has  paid  off.  It  can  for  others.  Those  retail¬ 
ers  who  are  dissatisfied  or  disappointed  with 
results  would  benefit  from  an  appraisal  of  the 
copy  and  timing  techniques  employed  by  the 
more  successful  practitioners. 

Another  Detroit  retailer,  Evan  L.  Ellis  of 
Crowley’s  depmrtment  store,  told  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  conference  in 
Cincinnati  this  week; 

“I  have  yet  to  find  a  newspaper  that  I 
would  consider  unworthy  or  lacking  in  poten¬ 
tial  pulling  power.  Our  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  makes  it  so  easy  for  us  to  sbe  just 
what  we  are  buying,  what  we  get  for  our 
money,  if  we  cannot  learn  to  use  that  force 
to  our  best  advantage  then  we  must  admit 
that  we  have  failed  rather  than  coming  up 
with  that  trite  old  rhubarb  that  the  paper 
doesn’t  pull  any  more. 

“Whenever  it  doesn’t  pull  any  more  it  is 
because  of  what  you  have  done  to  your  ad¬ 
vertising  .  .  .  what  you’ve  neglected  to  put 
into  it.” 

This  gentleman  wasn’t  coining  fancy 
phrases  before  a  group  of  newspapermen  to 
make  them  happy.  Here  was  one  retailer 
talking  to  others. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  advertising  is 
a  two-way  street;  newspapers  will  deliver  the 
goods  if  retailers  give  the  maximum  effective¬ 
ness  to  copy  and  timing;  but  retailers  can’t 
expect  newspapers  to  do  the  job  alone  just 
because  they  fill  the  advertising  space  every 
day. 


BLOWING  OUR  HORN 


BLACKLISTS,  OR  'COWS' 

THERE  HAVE  been  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  past  who  have  harbored 
both  blacklists  and  sacred  cows — those  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  never  mentioned  in  print  and 
those  who  are  favored  continually  with  men¬ 
tions  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

But,  by  and  large,  we  believe  blacklists 
and  sacred  cows  have  gone  the  way  of  the 
editorialized  news  story — they  are  passe,  old- 
fashioned,  and  contrary  to  the  present-da; 
ethical  code  of  good  newspapermen. 

Accordingly,  we  were  so  surprised  to  find 
an  editor  suggesting  the  cold  shoulder  er 
blacklist  treatment  for  Senator  Joe  McCarth; 
that  we  thought  his  letter  unusual  enough  to 
use  (E&P,  May  16,  page  2).  And,  judginf 
from  the  comment  E&P  has  received  from 
other  editors  since  then,  they  were  all  shocked 
and  surprised  too. 

We  think  it  is  bad  business  for  newspaper 
editors  to  even  give  consideration  to  a  black¬ 
list — posting  names  of  persons  who  are 
persona  non  grata  in  the  news  and  editorial 
columns.  It  would  be  bad  for  the  public  and 
for  newspapers — the  public  would  not  have 
the  full  information  on  which  to  base  their 
opinions  and  decisions,  and  newspapers 
would  lose  their  valued  reputation  for  print¬ 
ing  the  news  and  telling  the  truth. 

This  kind  of  a  blacklist  is  strictly  a  head- 
in-the-sand  attitude.  Where  would  the  people 
of  Louisiana  have  been  if  newspapers  there 
had  ignored  Huey  Long  because  they  didn’t 
like  him  or  approve  of  his  tactics?  Where 
would  the  American  people  have  been  if  our 
newspapers  had  given  the  same  treatment  to 
Hitler  or  Mussolini?  How  are  the  American 
people  to  form  an  opinion  about  Senator 
McCarthy,  pro  or  con,  if  they  are  not  given 
the  facts  on  which  to  base  their  judgment? 

Censorship  of  any  kind  is  intolerable.  But 
one  of  the  worst  kinds  is  the  self-imposed 
variety  practiced  by  an  editor  who  arbitrarily 
decides  he  won’t  print  anything  about  a  per¬ 
son,  regardless  of  news  value,  simply  because 
he  opposes  or  disapproves  of  his  race,  creed 
or  political  views. 


WE  TRUST  that  our  readers  will  forgive  us 
if  we  indulge  in  blowing  our  own  horn  a 
little  bit.  We  don’t  do  it  very  often. 

But  when  no  less  a  body  than  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  ases  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  a  source  and  authority  in  preparing 
a  major  opinion  we  feel  like  taking  a  bow 
or  two. 

it  was  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
anti-trust  decision  last  week  that  the  Supreme 
Court  frequently  referred  to  E  &  P  in  footnote 
material. 

And  not  only  that,  but  researchers  for 
the  Court  worked  with  E&P  International 
Year  Books  from  1929  through  1950  to  de¬ 
velop  some  original  material  to  support  their 
reasoning. 

Forgive  us  if  we  immodestly  blush  and 
acknowledge  this  recognition. 
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POUO  NEWS  BAN 

NOW  THAT  cancer  and  tuberculosis  are 
coming  out  of  the  hush-hush  woods,  the 
board  of  health  in  a  New  Jersey  community 
wants  to  reverse  the  trend  and  draw  the  cur¬ 
tain  of  secrecy  in  front  of  polio  cases.  The 
proposal  of  the  Metuchen  board  of  health  is 
to  ban  publication  of  names  and  addresses  of 
polio  victims. 

Mention  of  cancer  or  tb  victims  was  once 
made  only  in  whispers,  if  at  all,  because 
there  was  a  stigma  attached  to  the  diseases. 
They  were  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 

What  about  polio?  It  is  believed  to  be  a 
communicable  disease.  Victims  have  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  It  is  tragic.  There  isn’t 
a  single  valid  reason  to  surround  polio  vic¬ 
tims  with  secrecy,  and  there  are  many  reasons 
for  full  publicity. 

The  hot  months  this  summer  are  expected 
to  bring  a  record  number  of  polio  cases. 
Secrecy  can  create  unwarranted  panic  and 
hysteria.  With  full  information  the  people 
of  the  community  can  be  properly  alerted  to 
take  necessary  and  known  precautions. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Granger  P.  Mitchell,  editor  of  wart,  city  editor,  and  Mke  Bird, 
the  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Messenger  news  editor. 


MI-INTION  years,  has  resigned,  ef-  •  •  • 

jTim  fective  July  1,  to  open  a  public  Joseph  Murphy  has  retired  as 

n  niihUch^r  relations  and  advertising  agency.  police  reporter  for  the  New  York 

xP  i.  -T,  “  •  *  *  Times.  He  joined  the  Times  in 

H.  Drukker,  Jr.,  pub-  1922,  and  previously  had  been  a 
and  Mrs.  Gla^s  Paminson  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her-  reporter  on  the  New  York  Tribune 

News,  has  been  selected  by  and  the  New  Torik  IPorZd. 

r  v^rv  r;»v  Governor  Driscoll  as  a  New  •  *  • 

legiate  Church,  New^York  City.  jersey  member  of  the  Port  of  New  Bruce  W.  Kipp  has  left  the  staff 

I...  D  Pcx^c  York  Authority.  of  the  Decatur  (HI.)  Review  to 


WART,  city  editor,  and  Mke  Bkd,  James  L.  Whitfield,  state  edi- 
news  editor.  tor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 

*  *  *  and  Observer,  has  been  installed  as 

Joseph  Murphy  has  retired  as  president  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
police  reporter  for  the  New  York  tion  at  East  Carolina  College, 


Times.  He  joined  the  Times  in  Greenville,  N 
1922,  and  previously  had  been  a  ' 


Jack  R.  Estes,  for  seven  years 
with  the  Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade- 

On  the  Business  Side 

Shores  Sentinel,  of  which  control¬ 
ling  interest  was  acquired  recently  .  Wilmer  A.  Kreuger,  who  first 
by  former  Congressman  Clinton  joined  the  staff  of  the  Appleton 
D.  McKinnon.  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent  as  a  carrier 

*  *  *  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  pa- 


Eileen  Theobald  has  joined  the 
society  department  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  F.  Needham,  Jr.,  has 


Wilmer  A.  Kreuger,  who  first  work. 


Bruce  W.  Kipp  has  left  the  staff  ♦  *  ♦ 

of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Review  to  Stephen  F.  Needham,  Jr.,  has 
become  news  editor  of  the  Kla-  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  Madison  iy/,h.)  Capital  Times.  He 
News.  He  succeeds  Bob  Short,  formerly  worked  for  station  KXLW 
who  resigned  to  enter  public  rela-  in  Clayton,  Mo.,  and  is  a  son  of 
tions  work.  Stephen  F.  Needham  of  Jann  and 

•  ♦  •  Kelley  Advertising  Agency  in  New 

Nancy  Playman,  a  graduate  of  York  City. 


the  University  of  Wisconsin  school 


Vernon  A.  Pope  has  been  display  advertising  staff  since  of  journalism  h^  joined  the  so-  ^Y'th^UnTvSv^fVZisS^^ 
med  editor  of  the  Montreal  1932,  has  been  appointed  retail  ad-  ciety  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  ate  of  the  University  of  Wi^n«n 


named  editor  of  the  Montreal  nas  oeen  api 

(P.  Q.)  Family  Herald  and  Weekly  vertising  manager. 
Star.  He  succeeds  the  late  Roder-  -  t,  ^ 

ICK  S.  Kennedy.  ,  Harold  E.  Gra 


Harold  E.  Grace,  a  member  of  Dean  Eagle,  assistant  sports  edi- 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 


school  of  journalism,  has  become 
a  reporter  for  the  Portage  (Wis.) 
Register-Democrat. 

*  *  * 

Carl  F.  White,  managing  editor 


Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  siaff  for  34  yeap,  has  been  named  Jourial  since  1946,  has  been  named  .  .  ^  '  afo/i’ica  (Calif  1  Out- 

t  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  to  the  new  position  of  adver^^^^  sports  editor  of  the  Lojtisville  ;l,*K"^!rSnaS  by  PrI 


WiLLiAM  Jennings  Bryan,  Jr.,  as 
collector  of  customs  for  District 


returned  to  his  newspaper  duties,  director.  John  L.  Hunt,  a  32-year  Times.  He  succeeds  Ken  Taylor,  Eisenhower  to  succeed 

cutting  short  a  special  assignment  '^'’l  remain  in  the  department,  ^j^liam  Jennings  Bryan,  Jr.,  as 

with  the  Navy  Department  in  advertising  manager.  *  •  •  collector  of  customs  for  District 

Washington  because  of  his  wife’s  •  *  ♦  Charles  Clay,  formerly  of  the  .  Anneles 

illness.  Dwight  N.  Dean,  a  veteran  of  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald,  has  joined  ’  *  ♦  ’  •  * 

*  •  *  the  5an  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam/-  the  Ra/e/gh  (N.  C.)  and  Oh-  bob  Myers,  formerly  sports  edi- 

James  De  Laurier,  executive  ners  accounting  department,  has  server  as  assistant  state  editor.  Thomasville  (N  C) 

editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ham-  been  named  assistant  chief  account-  *  ♦  •  Tribune  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 

mond  Times,  is  the  new  chairman  ant,  succeeding  Guthrye  B.  Shar-  William  S.  Lampe,  managing  o.  t.  %  /)„,;«  star  as  snorts 

of  the  Indiana  Toll  Road  Com-  man,  who  advanced  to  chief  ac-  editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  1  •  r  P® 

mission.  countant  following  the  recent  re-  Times,  has  been  appointed  chair- 

•  *  •  tirement  of  Harold  Y.  Heckman,  man  of  the  Automobile  Old  Timers 


Jack  R.  Howard,  president  and 
general  editorial  manager  of  William  E.  Coyle,  promotion  *  *  • 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  has  manager  of  the  Washington  (D.  John  L.  Boyles,  formerly  on  the 
b«n  elected  chairman  of  the  C.)  Star,  has  been  elected  presi-  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has 
Board  of  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  dent  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  joined  the  staff  of  the  Evansville 
in  New  York  City.  Washington.  (Ind.)  Courier. 


Highway  Committee.  Paul  Becker,  has  become  a 

,  *  *  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  re- 

JoHN  L.  Boyles,  formerly  on  the  , 


in  New  York  City,  Washington. 

•  ♦  •  •  •  * 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  James  A.  Gray,  Jr.,  personnel 


ned  the  staff  of  the  Evansville  Philip  L.  Swift,  former  editor 
(Ind.)  Courier.  of  *he  Woodford  (Ky.)  Sun,  has 

*"  *  ♦  become  managing  editor  of  the 

Lawrence  E.  Hunt,  formerly  Frankfort  (Ky.)  State  Journal  sac- 


Gannett  Newspapers,  and  his  wife,  director  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  ceeding  the  late  J  ^  s  . 

Mrs.  Caroline  Werner  Gannett,  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  has  been  is  now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  c  u  i, 

head  of  the  Frank  Gannett  News-  named  a  member  of  the  North  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record.  Other  Ru^ell  b.  bieraugel  nas  re¬ 
paperboy  Scholarships,  Inc.,  were  Carolina  Highway  Commission  by  newcomers  on  the  Record  editorial  signed  after  six  years  as  a  reporter 

awarded  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Governor  William  B.  Umstead.  staff  are  Stanley  R.  Progar,  re-  ^k  man  on  the  Decatur 

degrees  at  Syracuse  University  ♦  •  ♦  write,  formerly  with  the  Pitts-  (I''  )  Review.^  ^  ^ 


George  M.  Neil,  general  man- 


Neil  Dalton,  director  of  public  Sun-Telegraph  and  ctonp  fnriner  news  edi- 

relations  for  the  Utuisville  (Ky.)  tor  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gaz- 

LTLmedc?a=n5ThrLt  viously  with  the  New  York  lost  ette,has^^;^ 


ager  of  the  FW/ade/pZi/fl  (Pa.)  /n-  b^n  named  chairman  of  the  Louis-  ^“d“Vn,cEi?r  E  VaSdr^^  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 

quirer,  has  been  elected  second  ville  chapter  of  the  American  Red  and  vinceot  b.  vandre,  re^^^^  Po,,Mr.  PniAKiysnM  a  re- 


vicepresident  of  the  Poor  Richard  Cross. 
Club  in  that  city.  Richard  W. 

Slocum,  general  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  been  In  tl 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  — - 
of  the  same  club.  They  will  assume  Cai 
office  July  6.  ate  of 


formerly  with  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Journal.  Erling  Erlandson  a  re- 


Beeand  Walnut  Creek  (Calif.)  Sun. 


(Continued  on  page  36) 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


01  the  same  club.  They  will  assume  Catherine  Vakos,  a  June  gradu- 
office  July  6.  ate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

*  *  *  school  of  journalism,  has  joined 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  publishers’  the  women’s  department  of  the 

representative,  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times. 
Sawyer  sail  June  11  on  the  He  *  *  • 

de  France  for  Paris.  They  will  tour  Robert  A.  Voigt,  city  editor  of 
Continent  for  two  months,  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent 
visiting  their  son,  James,  who  is  and  a  veteran  of  15  years  on 
stationed  in  France  with  the  U.  S.  Southern  California  newspapers. 
Air  Force.  has  been  appointed  managing  edi- 

*  *  *  tor  of  the  Independent.  He  suc- 

Val  j.  Peter,  publisher  of  the  ceeds  T.  G.  Wood,  who  has  joined 

Omaha  (Neb.)  German  Tribune,  the  staff  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  (Calif.)  Citizen.  In  other  staff 
Doctor  of  Laws  at  June  4  com-  changes  on  the  Independent.  Ed 
mencement  exercises  at  Creighton  Essertier  has  been  named  assist- 
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ant  managing  editor,  Jerry  Ste- 
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cent  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
University  school  of  journalism 
and  formerly  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Monterrey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Star,  also  is  new  on  the  Courier- 
Journal  copy  desk. 

*  Hf  * 

Mrs.  Willie  Hanchey  has  re¬ 
tired  after  27  years  as  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger 
and  Sunday  Herald. 

*  He 

Ivan  (Doc)  Lake,  managing 
editor  of  the  Bowling  Green  Senti¬ 
nel  Tribune,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Annie  Lee  Singletary,  wo¬ 
man’s  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 


(N.  C.)  Sentinel,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Woman’s  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

*  * 

William  Peeples,  formerly  with 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  is 
new  on  the  general-assignment  staff 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

*  * 

James  Southerland,  formerly 
with  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News,  has  joined  the  city  news 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal. 

.  *  *  * 

Thomas  A.  Hutchison  has  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  for  the  Oconto 
(Wis.)  Reporter.  He  is  a  June 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  school  of  journalism. 

*  *  « 

Al  Allen  has  moved  from  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  to  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Louisville  Times. 

*  *  * 
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David  G.  Altemuehle  has 
joined  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star  reportorial  staff. 

*  *  # 

Donald  A.  Sturkey  has  joined 
the  photographic  staff  of  the  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise.  He  pre¬ 
viously  served  briefly  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star. 
Lacy  High,  photographer  for  the 
Enterprise  for  the  past  several 
months,  will  assume  new  duties  in 
the  engraving  department. 

*  *  * 

Albert  M.  Skea,  aviation  editor 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  is  the 
recipient  of  the  Aviation  Writers’ 
Association  trophy,  which  honors 
the  late  James  J.  Strebig  of  AP, 
for  excellence  in  his  coverage  of 
the  Elizabeth  air  crashes. 

*  *  * 

Roger  H.  Mudd,  a  graduate  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University 
and  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  N  ews- 
Leader. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  E.  Jordon  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner.  He  formerly  was  states 
editor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Amer¬ 
ican. 

*  *  * 

Alan  Levy,  a  June  graduate  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism,  has  started  as  a  police- 
beat  reporter  on  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

*  *  * 

R.  Harold  Ellison,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Winston  -  Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Little  Theatre  in 
Winston-Salem. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Hamilton  A.  Stewart  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  news  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner 
to  make  a  six-month  tour  of  Af¬ 
rica,  where  he  will  gather  material 
for  magazine  articles  and  a  book. 


‘'I  was  just  going  to  walk  up  .  .  . 


Louis  E.  Potts  has  resigned  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C.) 
Star,  to  become  town  clerk  of 
Highlands,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Edward  R.  Fay,  former  Con¬ 
necticut  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  public  relations  director. 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  New  York  City. 

*  «  « 

John  W.  Martin,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Iowa’s  school  of 
journalism  and  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  on  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Howard  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  as  assistant  editor  and  indus¬ 
trial  feature  writer  on  two  of  the 
company’s  publications. 

«  *  M 

Stan  Jones,  California  newspa¬ 
perman  and  former  editor  of  the 
California  Publisher  is  now  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  Mountain  States  editions  of 
the  Industrial  News,  trade  news¬ 
paper  for  industry  management. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Lienert,  former  copy 
reader  at  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 

Automotive  News  in  Detroit. 

«  «  * 

Bill  Hensley,  former  assistant 
telegraph  editor  and  feature  writer 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen, 
has  become  full-time  sports  pub¬ 
licity  director  at  Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Helen  Nolan  Neil,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  City  and  Albany 
newspaper  woman,  has  joined  the 
■Staff  of  Norton  and  Condon,  Inc., 
New  York  City  public  relations 
firm. 

«  *  * 

Daphne  Dailey,  advertising  and 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Bank  of  Virginia  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-publisher  of  the  weekly 
Bowling  Green  (Va.)  Caroline 


happened,  couldn’t  you  sleepr 


Progress,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Richmond  Public  Relations 
Association.  ' 

iR  *  * 

Russell  Barmmer,.  formerly  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Westporter-Herald, 
Westport,  Conn.,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Brass  News,  employe 
newspaper  at  Bridgeport  Brass  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

p  *  * 

Donald  C.  Spaulding,  former 
New  York  and  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business  magazine,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  as  an  associate  editor. 

*  *  Ct 

Gordon  Krenn,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital-Times,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  Radio  Station  WTMJ,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  owned  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Fred  J.  Dunne,  former  editor 
of  the  Rockaway  Beach  (N.  Y.) 
Argus  and  Bronxville  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
view-Press,  and  now  assistant  sales 
promotion  manager,  Heli-Coil 
Corp.,  Danbury,  Conn.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Industrial 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Connecticut  and  Western 
Massachusetts. 

*  «  * 

James  B.  Burns,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  of  the  Sun- 
btiry  (Pa.)  Daily  Item,  has  been 
appointed  a  Foreign  Service  staff 
officer  by  the  State  Department. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Dannelly,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  is  now  with  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  public  rela¬ 
tions  section  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

*  •  * 

Jack  Pegues,  formerly  editorial 
writer,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  has  joined  Paul  C. 
Smith,  former  Chronicle  editor,  at 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co., 
New  York. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Stories  you  con  use 

from  the  June  issue  of  Nation's  Business 

A  SPECIAL  SERVICE  FOR  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 


After  Taxes:  You  Can  Keep  More  In  '54 


by  George  Cline  Smith 


Here's  the  tantalizing  tax  picture— from  the  man-in-the-street's 
side— from  the  man-in-the-White  House's  side,  too.  George 
Cline  Smith,  U.  S.  Chamber  tax  authority  soys,  "Despite  the 
difficulties  we'll  get  some  reductions  this  year,  but  more  sub* 
stontiol  ones  will  come  with  the  new  budget."  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  material  here. 


Mass  Transportation  or  Mess? 

Does  your  city  suffer  from  traffic  congestions?  Are  downtown 
and  business  areas  jammed?  Read  what  happened  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  when  the  local  transit  company,  facing  a  chaotic 
situation,  came  forth  with  a  drastic  remedy.  Traffic  accidents 
were  reduced  by  20  percent;  traffic  flow  was  speeded  up  27 
percent:  bus  and  street  car  service  perked  up  tremendously. 


by  Sam  Stavisiry 


Ike  Likes  Them  Young 

by  Clarence  Woodbury 


There  are  more  and  more  young  faces  (even  a  few  crew  hair¬ 
cuts)  in  Washington  these  days,  and  they're  earning  their  wel¬ 
come.  They're  on  the  job  at  8  AM,  often  at  their  desks  until 
9  or  10  PM,  and  love  every  hectic  minute  of  it.  The  President 
himself  is  responsible  for  the  infiltration  of  these  youngsters 
and  their  eager  intelligence  is  being  felt  in  the  capital.  Here, 
in  text  and  interesting  pictures,  the  makings  of  an  excellent 
Sunday  feature. 


by  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser 


Fatherly,  hard-headed  advice  to  the  businessman  on  what  to  do 
now  while  the  economy  is  running  full  speed— the  steps  that 
could  mean  the  difference  between  success  or  disaster  in  any 
slowing-up  period.  Good  material  here  for  your  business  page. 


For  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  June  issue 
and  permission  to  reprint,  write  . . . 


a  general  magazine  for  businessmen 
WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


Payroll  Partners  Share 
In  Bergen  Record  Plan 


By  Albert  S.  Keshen 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  —  A  profit- 
sharing  arrangement  with  all  full¬ 
time  employes  benefitting  has  in¬ 
creased  linage  sharply,  boosted  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  all  departments,  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  personnel  turn¬ 
over  and  brought  a  favorable  re¬ 
action  from  the  public,  reports 
Donald  G.  Borg,  publisher  of  the 
Bergen  Evening  Record. 

This  quasi-socialization  plan,  be¬ 
lieved  without  parallel  in  daily 
journalism,  has  aroused  the  in¬ 
terest  of  publishers  throughout  the 
country  who  have  written  in  or 
made  personal  calls  for  more  in¬ 
formation.  Social  workers  and  la¬ 
bor  leaders  have  also  evidenced 
considerable  interest  in  it. 

Although  the  Record  maintains 
an  open  shop  and  has  no  guild 
unit,  there  have  been  no  serious 
labor  difficulties  since  the  plan  was 
inaugurated,  attesting  to  its  ap¬ 
preciation  by  the  staff.  Composi¬ 
tion  expenses  have  been  cut  con¬ 
siderably  since  its  inception  with 
no  slowdowns  or  other  mechanical 
delays,  since  the  men  realize  that 
the  more  efficiently  they  work  the 
more  they  will  earn. 


EVERY  PUBLISHER 

is  continuously  exposed 
to  claims  for 


Management’s  fundamental  ob¬ 
jective,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Borg, 
is:  “We’d  rather  give  it  to  our 
own  people  while  they’re  working 
for  us.  Let’s  call  them  quasi-part¬ 
ners  of  ours  who  are  entitled  to 
their  share  of  the  profits.  That  way 
they  identify  themselves  as  part  of 
our  organization  and  the  whole 
employer-employe  attitude  is  fa¬ 
vorably  changed  as  a  result.  It’s 
proven  good  business  sense  as  our 
mounting  figures  readily  indicate.” 

The  salary  dividend  plan  was 
put  into  effect  by  John  Borg,  board 
chairman,  in  1940.  It  is  based  on 
distribution  of  net  profits  after 
taxes.  Of  this  amount,  6  per  cent 
is  set  aside  as  a  net  return  to  the 
owners  on  capital  investment. 
What  is  left  is  split  two  ways,  half 
of  it  plowed  back  into  the  business 
for  expansion,  the  other  half 
divided  equally  among  all  the  188 
year-round  salaried  staff.  During 
the  past  four  or  five  years  this 
amount  has  been  equal  to  a  full  24 
weeks  pay  for  each. 

To  this  is  added  the  bonus  plan, 
based  on  advertising  linage.  For 
every  million  lines  added  annually. 


IB 
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each  employe  gets  a  full  10  per 
cent  salary  increase.  When  the 
plan  was  begun  in  1946,  the  paper 
had  6  million  lines  a  year  and  now 
it  is  a  little  short  of  13  millions. 
As  a  result,  employes  are  getting 
about  60  per  cent  more,  plus  their 
base  pay. 

For  an  average  worker  earning 
a  base  salary  of  about  $50  a  week, 
all  of  this  works  out  something 
like  this:  his  salary  bonus  gives 
him  $30  a  week  more  plus  the 
dividend  plan  of  24  weeks  base  pay 
which  amounts  to  $1,200  or  about 
$23  a  week  more,  giving  him  a 
total  weekly  income  of  around 
$103. 

Although  the  typographical  scale 
averages  from  $93  to  $95,  most 
Record  printers  get  $100  and  up. 
Editorial  and  clerical  employes 
also  earn  proportionate  increased 
salaries,  the  business  department 
estimates. 

Every  June  the  full  year’s  salary 
dividend  is  anticipated  and  half  of 
it  paid  out  so  that  employes  can 
use  it  for  their  vacations,  with  the 
balance  disbursed  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  their  pay  envelope  is  an 
accounting  slip  over  Mr.  Borg’s 
signature  in  which  he  gives  an 
itemized  report  on  the  year’s  earn¬ 
ings  and  how  the  individual’s  share 
is  estimated. 

$2,568,338  Gross  Revenue 
The  latest  statement,  signed  by 
Mr.  Borg,  accounting  for  1952, 
was  as  follows: 

‘To  all  pay-roll  partners: 

“The  Gross  Revenue  of  the 
Bergen  Evening  Record  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  was 
$2,568,338  of  which  79  per  cent 
was  derived  from  Advertising  and 
20  per  cent  from  Circulation.  This 
compares  with  $2,385,790  in  1951, 
“Our  total  business  costs  in  1952 
were  $2,284,931,  which  compares 
with  $2,053,293  in  1951.  Those 
expenditures  were  distributed  as 
follows:  $1,077,099  to  190  year- 
round  salaried  staff  employes: 
$93,831  to  the  correspondents  and 
representatives  who  sold  their  part- 
time  services  to  our  news,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  advertising  departments; 
$367,914  for  direct  taxes  to  vari¬ 
ous  governmental  agencies;  $113,- 
905  for  insurance,  bad-debt  re¬ 
serves,  and  depreciation  and  deple¬ 
tion  of  buildings  and  equipment; 
$632,182  for  newsprint,  ink,  sup¬ 
plies,  services,  and  the  numerous 
other  items  required  to  publish  a 
35-page  daily  average  newspaper 
of  48,000  daily  paid  circulation. 
(Newsprint  cost  us  $456,113  in 
1952,  compared  with  $403,701  in 
1951.) 

Net  Profit  Down 

“Your  newspaper’s  Net  Profits  ni 
1952  were  $283,407  which  com¬ 
pares  with  $332,497  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  If  those  unadjusted  fig¬ 
ures  are  sustained  by  our  auditors 
the  1952  profits  items  wilt  be  10 
per  cent  on  the  $2,900,000  Net  In. 
vested  Capital  of  the  corporation, 
which  means  that  it  may  receive  4 
per  cent  more  than  the  stated  6 


per  cent  minimum  on  its  inveaW 
capital  while  ALL  pay-roll  part¬ 
ners  received  105  per  cent  addi¬ 
tional  to  their  stated  salaries  od 
THEIR  investment  of  brains, 
brawn,  and  ability  in  1952. 

‘To  provide  the  property,  build¬ 
ings,  machinery,  equipment,  suit- 
plies,  and  working  capital  in  whid 
and  with  which  all  pay-roll  part¬ 
ners  support  themselves  and  their 
families,  the  newspaper’s  owners 
had  invested  an  average  of  $15,404 
for  each  of  the  190  payroll  part¬ 
ners  in  our  mutual  enterprise.  Tlie 
average  anual  salary  of  the  whole 
group,  from  publisher  to  ofSce 
boy,  inclusive  of  Salary  BONUSES 
and  Salary  DIVIDENDS,  was  $5,- 
669,  which  is  an  average  of  $109 
weekly  and  compares  with  our 
base  minimum  salary  of  $45  i 
week  for  full-time  experienced, 
competent,  and  qualified  member! 
of  our  advertising,  editorial,  and 
mechanical  staffs. 

“You  are  now  receiving  your  60- 
per-cent  SALARY  BONUS,  based 
on  1952  advertising  volume  and 
payable  to  you  weekly  throughout 
1953.  Your  SALARY  DIVI¬ 
DENDS  in  the  current  year  are 
dependent  entirely  on  your  corpo¬ 
ration’s  Net  Profits  during  the  p^ 
riod.  Now  that  we’ve  completed 
our  first  calendar  year  in  the  new 
plant,  the  figures  show  we’re  all 
continuing  to  go  forward  together. 
If  each  one  of  us  tries  to  make 
1953  even  better,  there  will  be 
more  for  everybody.” 

The  salary  dividend  project  is 
caled  the  5-Year-Plan  since  it  is 
revised,  improved  and  renewed  at 
5-year-intervals  under  an  agre^ 
ment  signed  by  the  employes. 


Iivuiaiiun.  iniS  _  __  .  •  j  j 

85,790  in  1951,  Toiii  Hams  Reminded 
ss  cOTts  in  1952  Qf  Short  Pants  Days 

k'hich  compares  g-j.  Petersburg,  Fla. — ^Tom  C. 

*  Those  Harris,  executive  editor  of  the  St. 

distrilmted  as  Petersburg  Times,  picked  up  an 
9  to  190  year-  early  edition  of  the  paper  on  May 
tan  employes:  20  and  was  surpris^  to  find 
prominently  displayed  on  the  lo- 
'  sold  their  part-  ^al  news  page  a  story  which 
r  news,  circula-  stated:  “Chances  are  it  will  take 
ig  departments;  this  article  to  remind  Tom  Har 
t  taxes  to  vari-  that  it  was  30  years  ago  today 
agencies;  $113,-  that  he  came  to  work  for  the 
:,  bad-debt  re-  Times  as  an  office  boy  in  short 
ation  and  deple-  pants.” 

and  equipment;  ^r.  Harris  admitted  he  had  for 
print,  ink,  sup-  gotten  the  significance  of  the  day 
1  the  numerous  the  press  of  covering  a  city 
ed  to  publish  a  election  on  May  19. 
rage  newpaper  jhe  story,  written  by  Wally 
laid  circulation.  Bishop,  cartoonist  -  creator  of 
Muggs  and  Skeeter  and  a  long- 
ith  $403,701  in  time  friend  of  Mr.  Harris,  traced 
his  career  from  the  days  when,  at 
:  Down  16,  he  covered  the  police  beat  in 

r’s  Net  Profits  ni  a  Model  T  Ford,  through  hectic 
07  which  com-  reporting  days  of  revolutions  in 
97  in  the  previ-  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica  and 
unadjusted  fig-  down  to  the  present.  At  18, 
by  our  auditors  Harris  was  city  editor  of  the 
terns  will  be  10  Times  while  attending  St,  Peters- 
,900,000  Net  In.  burg  High  School.  At  22  he  be- 
the  corporation,  came  the  youngest  managing  ed¬ 
it  may  receive  4  itor  in  the  South.  He  now  is  cx- 
an  the  stated  6  ecutive  editor  and  vioeprcsident. 
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A  "Big  Inch"  for  COAL!  A  pipe  line  like  this  may 
one  day  carry  c'oal  to  large  industrial  cities,  like  Detroit 
and  Cleveland,  at  savings  over  rail  freight  costs.  The 
pipe-line  method  for  transporting  coal,  a  development 
by  a  major  coal  producer,  requires  crushing  the  coal 


and  mixing  it  with  water.  The  resulting  “slurry”  is  then 
pumped  to  its  destination  through  pipe  lines  similar  in 
size  to  those  transporting  other  fuels.  Exhaustive  tests  have 
proved  the  method  technically  and  economically  sound, 
and  electric  utilities  and  steel  plants  may  adopt  its  use. 


$4  Billions  for  Roads!  The  Wall  Street  Jotirnal  reports 
1953  expenditures  for  badly  needed  highways  will  be  up 
10%  ON  cr  last  year— a  new  record.  This  calls  for  huge  ton¬ 
nages  of  coal.  Coal  is  vital  to  the  manufacture  of  cement 
used  in  highways.  Coal  carbon  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  steel  for  bridges  and  to  re-enforce  concrete. 


Seed  for  Fertile  Fields.  This  helicopter  was  used  to 
seed  a  thousand  acres  in  Southeastern  Ohio  from  which 
many  tons  of  bituminous  coal  had  been  removed  by 
surface  mining.  After  the  land  is  prepared,  the  heli¬ 
copter  flies  over  it,  distributing  clovers,  alfalfa,  and  other 
seed  mixtures.  This  land  is  destined  for  cattle  pasture. 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  the  coal  industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will  receive  prompt  reply. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COAL 

in  the  News 


PROMOTION 


Satisfied  Customers 
Can  Tell  Your  Best  Story 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

“Our  best  advertisement,”  the 
old  signs  used  to  read,  “is  a  satis¬ 
fied  customer.”  This  is  the  sound¬ 
est  basic  philosophy,  it  seems  to 
us,  for  anybody’s  advertising,  or 
anybody’s  promotion.  And  this 
week  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
and  Traveler  applies  this  philoso¬ 
phy  in  a  promotional  booklet  that 
ought  to  get  the  rousing  reception 
it  deserves. 

“No  matter  what  you  have  to 
sell  .  .  .”  is  the  taunting  caption 
the  booklet  carries,  taunting 
enough  to  carry  the  reader  inside. 
Here  he  is  greeted  by  “six  unsolicit¬ 
ed  testimonials  selected  from  our 
files  that  combine  to  tell  a  sales 
story  of  vital  importance  to  you.” 

Follow  then  the  six  result  stories 
showing  what  advertising  in  the 
Herald-Traveler  accomplished  for 
a  mail  order  house,  a  sponge  mop 
maker,  a  rubber  footwear  manu¬ 
facturer,  a  power  scythe  maker, 
a  supermarket,  and  an  appliance 
dealer. 

Actually,  the  Herald-Traveler 
doesn’t  tell  any  of  these  stories  at 
all.  They  are  told  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers  themseves,  in  letters  here 


reproduced.  The  advertising  that 
produced  the  results,  the  letters  re¬ 
port,  is  also  reproduced. 

This  is  the  simplest  kind  of  pro¬ 
motion.  There  is  no  “side”  to  it  at 
all,  and  very  little  expense.  Each 
of  the  spreads  showing  the  ads 
and  the  letters  telling  the  results 
they  produced  carries  the  caption, 
“No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell.” 
The  repetition  is  forceful. 

The  result  stories  are  forceful. 
This  is  the  most  practical  kind  of 
promotion,  the  most  persuasive.  It 
tells  the  advertising  prospect  what 
he  wants  to  know — what  return 
can  I  expect  for  my  investment? 
It  is,  to  repeat,  basic. 

Every  newspaper  does  some  of 
this,  of  course.  The  wonder  is 
that  more  of  them  don’t  do  more 
of  it.  There  is  a  reluctance  to 
seek  out  result  stories,  based  on 
the  fear  that  maybe  the  advertiser 
didn’t  do  so  hot,  so  let’s  not  ask 
him.  But  when  you  add  up  all  the 
good  such  result  stories  accom¬ 
plish,  when  you  total  up  the  re¬ 
sults  produced  by  newspapers  all 
over  the  country — you  have  an 
astounding  promotion  for  any 


•  One  vital  step  in  making  Burges^.. 
Mats  is  determining  proper  moisture  content.  While  in-' 
the  seasoning  room  Burgess  Mats  undergo  rigid  labors- ' 
tory  analysis.  These  recorded  tests  show  uniform  dis¬ 
tribution  of  moisture.  Every  cell  and  fibre— even 
minute  spaces  between  the  closely  blended  fibres— has 
been  penetrated. 

sure  you  of  absolute  uniformity  of 

shrinkage.  KQjQ||tpiP|7 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY  [ii|CTWpM| 

Manufacturer!  and  Distributors  I 

of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats  I 

Freaport,  llllnoit 


newspaper  and  for  all  newspapers. 

Certainly  it’s  worth  more  of  a 

try. 

Media  Facts 

“Facts  for  Media  Buyers”  is 

what  the  John  Budd  Co.  titles  a 

new  series  of  newsletters  it  will 
produce  for  the  various  newspapers 
it  represents.  The  first  one,  done 
for  Ae  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Reg¬ 
ister,  is  a  single-sheet,  quick-read¬ 
ing  affair  that  gets  over  a  lot  of 
information  in  short  time.  Charles 
J.  Cole,  who  is  doing  these  for 
Budd,  even  gets  some  local  color 
into  his  closing  action  line,  drop¬ 
ping  a  neat  you-all  into  it.  Differ¬ 
ent  color  stocks  will  be  used  for 
subsequent  mailings,  and  for  other 
newspapers. 

Archives 

The  dedication  of  the  Ford 
Archive  several  weeks  ago,  at  the 
old  Ford  home  outside  Detroit, 
should  have  given  some  of  the  300 
newspapermen  guests  some  pro¬ 
motional  ideas  to  carry  home  to 
their  own  papers  and  their  own 
communities.  The  simplest  one, 
and  the  most  obvious,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  the  idea  of  establishing  or 
encouraging  a  local  archive. 

In  the  Bag 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
street  newspaper  vending  stands 
now  carry  public  service  messages, 
which  strike  us  as  excellent  pub¬ 
lic  service.  Current  messages  in¬ 
clude:  “Drive  carefully.  The  life 
you  save  may  be  your  own.” 

Cleveland  Press  made  quite  a 
pictorial  feature  of  its  dinner  for 
outstanding  carriers  recently.  Sev¬ 
en  boys  won  $500  scholarships. 
They  were  among  26  boys  hon¬ 
ored.  Paper’s  top  brass  joined 
with  leading  citizens  in  tribute  to 
the  boys. 

Nashville  Banner  and  Tennesse¬ 
an  out  with  a  sprightly  and  color¬ 
ful  market  data  folder  that  gives 
county  by  county  data  for  the 
Middle  Tennessee  market  in  quick, 
easy-to-get  fashion. 

Parade  does  a  net  job  of  show¬ 
ing  how  much  of  its  material  gets 
reprinted  in  various  digest  maga¬ 
zines  by  putting  out  a  little  Digest 
of  its  own,  “So  Easy  to  Digest,” 
listing  this  material. 

New  York  News  out  with  a 
folder  showing  how  it  leads  the 
U.  S.  in  retail  linage.  Most  im¬ 
pressive. 

m 

O.  B.  Littick  to  Expand 
Ohio  Series  on  Florida 

An  Ohio  publisher,  with  an  af¬ 
fection  for  Florida,  plans  18  copy¬ 
righted  articles  on  the  latter  state 
to  start  at  Christmas,  1953,  and 
to  continue  until  Easter. 

Orville  B.  Littick,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Zanesville 
Publishing  Co.  will  do  the  series 
after  a  pattern  established  by  a 
series  of  seven,  entitled  Zanesvil- 
lians  in  Florida,  which  ran  early 
this  Spring. 


^c/e 


Honor  H.  S.  Writers 

In  keeping  with  the  need  for 
closer  newspaper  relations  with 
teen-agers  is  the  LaPorte  (InA) 
Herald-Argus  annual  contest  for 
the  best  high  school  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  paper’s  circulation  area. 
A  plaque  is  awarded  each  Spring 
to  the  H.S.  correspondent  with  the 
highest  average,  and  10  other  school 
correspondents  receive  Herald- 
Argus  correspondents’  medals  for 
having  at  least  600  points  out  of  a 
possible  900.  The  winner  this  year, 
Murl  Pozil,  received  822  out  of  a 
possible  900  points  on  his  copy, 
judged  on  the  basis  of  10  points 
for  style,  10  for  content  and  10  for 
promptness  during  the  30  weeks 
the  contest  ran.  Awards  are  pre¬ 
sented  each  year  by  M.  E.  Moyer. 
H-A  circulation  manager. 

Rural  News 

When  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  /Jeg- 
ister -Guard  appoints  a  new  rur^ 
correspondent  for  the  newspaper,  it 
publishes  a  story,  with  the  dateline 
of  the  new  area  served,  announc¬ 
ing  that  a  new  correspondent  has 
accepted  the  post  of  sending  in 
news  from  that  district,  that  “the 
Register-Guard  will  be  happy  to 
print  all  news  happenings”  in  that 
vicinity  and  invites  readers  to  call 
the  correspondent,  giving  phone 
number. 

TV  Squcrwks 

The  Los  Angeles  Mirror  has 
added  two  popular  features  to 
its  television  and  radio  pages. 
Fiv^  days  a  week  it  gives  a  pria 
of  $15  for  the  best  50-word  letter 
addressed  to  the  “Squawk  Box”  on 
“specific  TV  gripes”.  On  Friday  it 
publishes  the  best  boner  seen  on 
TV  during  that  week,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Thursday,  for  which  it 
pays  $25. 

■ 

$1,000  Found,  New 
S.  F.  Hunt  Starts 

San  Francisco  —  Early  discov 
ery  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron 
icle's  $1,000  medallion  has  re 
suited  in  launching  of  a  second 
“Buried  Treasure”  hunt  here.  The 
new  locale  is  the  East  Bay  section. 

Coincidence  caused  an  end  of 
the  first  hunt  after  publication  of 
the  eighth  clue.  A.  J.  Hollings¬ 
worth  misinterpreted  the  geograph¬ 
ical  fixes  given  in  the  Chronicle- 
The  ones  he  selected  for  triangu¬ 
lation  also  led  directly  to  the  me 
dallion  redeemable  for  $1,000. 

■ 

3-D  Editorial  Cartoon 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — W  i  1 1  i  a  m 
Sandeson’s  editorial  cartoon  wM 
presented  in  three  dimensions  in 
the  News-Sentinel  for  May  29. 
Readers  were  instructed  to  use  a 
hand  mirror  to  get  a  3-D  effect 
from  a  printing  arrangement  us¬ 
ing  two  cuts  of  the  cartoon. 
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Coke 


courier  is  a  messenger 


but  Courier 

is  a  newspaper 


That’s  why  we  ask  that  you  make  it  Coke — with  a  capital, 
please — when  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  our  product. 

P.  S.  Couriers  on  newspapers  are  frequently  used  to  bring 
frosty  bottlds  of  delicious  Coke  to  members  of  the 
working  press. 


The  couriers  who  work  for  The  Courier  are  a  busy  bunch 
.  .  .  hustling  proofs  and  plates,  hot  copy  and  hot  lead. 
Their  jobs  are  important  to  the  process  of  putting  out  the 
paper  . . .  but  no  one  ever  confuses  them  with  the  paper. 

The  capital  makes  the  difference . . .  the  capital  “C” 
that  distinguishes  Courier  as  a  newspaper. 

Capitals  always  make  a  difference.  They  designate  proper 
names,  names  of  papers,  names  of  products.  And  they 
are  always  used  to  set  aside  words  that  are  trade-marks 
from  words  that  are  common  members  of  the  language. 

Coke,  for  example,  is  the  brand  name  of  a  product . . . 
the  delicious  product  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company.  Like 
Coca-Cola,  Coke  is  also  a  trade-mark.  So — good  usage 
demands  capital  treatment  for  Coke. 


/tsk  for  it  either  way 
. . .  hath  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


3  Books  for  Newsmen; 
One  on  Handling  Money 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


MANAGING  YOUR  MONEY  by  J.  K. 

Lasser  and  Sylvia  F.  Porter.  New 

York;  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  430 

pp.  $4.95. 

Here  the  woman  financial  editor 
who  three  times  won  a  New  York 
award  for  “the  best  column  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  woman  in  any  field,”  has 
collaborated  with  a  nationally 
known  accountant  and  tax  expert. 
They  have  produced  a  factual,  co¬ 
gently  written  volume  on  Social 
Security,  Government  bonds, 
home-buying,  stocks,  tax  returns 
and  23  other  problems  of  man¬ 
aging  money. 

Authentic  information  seems  to 
be  needed.  Sylvia  Porter,  financial 
editor  and  syndicated  daily  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  New  York  Post,  and 
J.  K.  Lasser,  her  collaborator, 
point  out  that  “hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  who  should  get 
Social  Security  benefits  are  not 
getting  them,”  because  they  either 
don’t  know  they  are  covered, 
haven’t  taken  out  social  security 
cards,  or  don’t  know  how  to  pay 
the  social  security  tax.  There  is 
background  material  aplenty  in  this 
volume  for  answering  financial 
queries  to  newspapers  and  for  city 
room  columnists  and  feature  writ- 


In  1951,  Social  Security  became 
available  to  many  groups  there¬ 
tofore  not  covered.  A  local  survey 
among  one  of  those  groups — 
small-business  men  numbering 
some  4,700,000 — showed  that  40 
percent  did  not  know  they  were 
covered;  43  percent  had  not  taken 
out  Social  Security  cards;  77  per- 
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cent  did  not  know  how  to  pay  for 
Social  Security,  and  77  percent 
had  practically  no  knowledge  of 
the  benefits. 

In  one  case,  officials  did  real 
detective  work  to  locate  a  bene¬ 
ficiary.  She  turned  out  to  be  a 
close  relative  of  a  ^veil-known 
newspaper  editor  who  had  pub¬ 
lished  many  articles  on  Social  Se¬ 
curity.  Social  Security  officials  dis¬ 
tribute  printed  forms  to  funeral 
directors  for  giving  each  deceased 
person’s  name.  Social  Security 
number  and  next  of  kin. 

And  to  get  information  to  elder¬ 
ly  people,  the  manager  of  the 
Social  Security  office  at  Ingle¬ 
wood,  Calif.,  posted  on  the  first 
floor  the  following  sign: 

"ARE  THE  STAIRS  TOO 
HARD  TO  CLIMB?  GO  INTO 
THE  FURNITURE  SORE  AND 
CALL  ORCHARD  1-7604.  WE 
WILL  COME  DOWN  TO  SEE 
YOU — Social  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration.” 

Social  Security  has  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  for,  the  authors  explain.  You 
can’t  get  the  benefits  without  fill¬ 
ing  out  a  simple  form  to  give  your 
age,  report  the  death  of  your 
spouse,  and  list  your  Social  Se¬ 
curity  number.  Sometimes,  as  the 
book  explains,  a  widow  with  two 
children  under  18,  even  though 
the  widow  herself  was  under  65 
when  her  husband  died,  may  be 
entitled  to  what  ultimately  would 
equal  a  well-planned  bequest  of 
$64,346 — all  of  it  free,  by  law,  of 
all  tax. 

#  Ip  4t 

Turning  to  Government  bonds, 
the  authors  explain  the  various 
kinds,  precisely  what  all  of  them 
earn,  where  to  buy  them,  and  the 
answers  to  13  pointed  questions 
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about  them.  And  they  answer  from 
the  financial  expert’s  calm,  factual 
point  of  view  the  frequently  heard 
charge,  “You’re  a  sucker  to  buy 
bonds  because  the  dollar  value  is 
dropping.” 

Inflation  would  have  been  far 
worse,  the  authors  convincingly 
argue,  had  the  public  not  heavily 
bought  Government  bonds.  And 
the  fluctuation  of  the  dollar  hits 
no  harder  at  bonds  than  at  a  bank 
deposit,  an  insurance  policy,  or  a 
pension. 

Our  Government  bonds,  the  au¬ 
thors  conclude,  are  “the  safest, 
most  riskless  investment  in  the 
world,  representing  the  credit  of 
the  greatest  financial  power  in  the 
world.” 

There  are  no  short  cuts  to  for¬ 
tune  in  this  book.  No  tips  on  the 
market.  Just  information  on  how 
stocks,  bonds,  insurance,  and  other 
investments  work;  and  principles 
born  of  business  experience  on 
buying  stocks,  insurance,  on  budg¬ 
eting,  and  on  integrating  invest¬ 
ment  into  a  practical  plan. 

A  Standard  Reference 
On  Usage  and  Phrases 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF 

PHRASE  AND  FABLE.  Revised 

and  enlarged.  New  York:  Harper 

and  Brothers.  977  pp.  $5. 

How  long  may  a  newspaper  so¬ 
ciety  editor  write  correctly  of  a 
couple’s  “honeymoon”?  And  why 
honey?  Historically,  we  read  in  this 
classic  handbook,  a  honeymoon  is 
limited  to  the  first  month  after 
marriage.  The  ancient  custom  was 
for  marriage  partners  to  drink  a 
dilution  of  honey  for  thirty  days 
— a  moon’s  duration — after  mar¬ 
riage.  Attila  was  reported  to  have 
drunk  so  liberally  of  this  potion 
that  he  died  of  suffocation  in  A.  D, 
453. 

The  hoosegow,  American  slang 
for  jail,  has  no  immediate  bearing 
on  a  honeymoon.  This  despite  the 
fascinating  story  reported  from 
Ireland  by  Richard  L.  Tobin  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Tobin  told  of  a  wedding  night  in 
Galway  that  lodged  each  partner 
in  a  separate  gaol  because  a  po¬ 
tion  that  was  not  honey  had  been 
imbibed  so  deeply  that  the  ensu¬ 
ing  free-for-all  nearly  demolished 
one  building  and  several  police¬ 
men.  The  word  hoosegow,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Brewer’s  Dictionary,  is  a 
vulgarism  of  the  good  Mexican- 
Spanish  juzgado,  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

The  American  slang  “Dago”, 
applied  to  a  Spaniard  or  Portu¬ 
guese  or  any  dark-skinned  person 
is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  word  Diego.  Our  word  news 
was  supposed  to  come  from  ini¬ 
tials  of  the  four  directions  of  the 
compass:  north,  east,  west,  and 
south.  The  old-fashioned  way  of 
spelling  the  word,  newes,  should 
have  spoiled  that  ingenious  deriva¬ 
tion.  The  word  actually  derives. 
Brewer  explains,  from  the  French 
word  nouvelles,  new  things. 


The  word  now  is  used  as  a  sin¬ 
gular  noun.  In  Queen  Victoria’s 
time  when  the  derivation  was  still 
broadly  known,  the  word  was  nat¬ 
urally  treated  as  a  plural — new 
things.  Victoria  in  a  letter  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  in  1861 
wrote:  “The  news  from  Austria 
are  very  sad.” 

The  name  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has,  according  to  Brewer, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  older  Eng¬ 
lish  city  of  York.  New  York,  origi¬ 
nally  called  New  Amsterdam  when 
the  Dutch  settled  it  in  1614,  was 
named  New  York  by  Colonel 
Richard  Nicholls,  who  captured  it 
for  the  British  when  Charles  II 
gave  the  island  of  Manhattan  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
from  whom  the  new  name  came. 

Brewer’s  Dictionary  contains  a 
history  of  the  chief  figures  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  mythologies  of  the 
world;  a  record  of  superstitions 
and  customs,  ancient  and  modem; 
phrases  commonly  met  in  boob 
and  newspapers;  stories  of  char¬ 
acters  from  folklore  or  romance, 
and  other  puzzling  but  rich  illu¬ 
sions  when  understood.  It  is  val¬ 
uable  to  have  this  classic  hand¬ 
book,  in  use  by  writers  for  eighty 
years,  brought  up  to  date. 

67  English  Alphabets 
Given  With  Type  Used  _ 

THE  STUDIO  BOOK  OF  ALPHA¬ 
BETS.  Studio  Publications,  London 

and  New  York.  432  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  72  pp.  $2. 

Here  in  a  handy  little  volume 
are  beautifully  reproduced  speci¬ 
mens  of  both  caps  and  lower  case 
alphabets — 67  of  them.  They  are 
obviously  for  adaption  by  adver¬ 
tising  or  page  or  book  designers. 

Particularly  valuable  was  the 
compilers’  decision  to  give  entire 
alphabets.  It  is  difficult  to  invent 
the  right  kind  of  letter  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  job  when  a  letter  specially 
desired  is  found  missing  in  a  speci¬ 
men  book  of  incomplete  alphabets. 
The  book  gives  sans  serif  alpha¬ 
bets,  followed  by  serif  varieties, 
open  or  shadow  letters,  freehand, 
script,  and  decorative.  The  names 
of  typefounders  or  designers  are 
listed  with  the  title  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 

A  wide  variety  of  faces  is  given: 
from  Bodoni  Bold  No.  2  and  Cas- 
lon  Old  Face  to  the  new  Times 
New  Roman,  Thorowgood’s  Fat 
Italic  and  Tradewinds.  This  is  a 
quite  valuable  specimen  book  for 
typographers. 

■ 

300  at  Washington 
Dinner  to  Honor  Wilson 

Washington  —  More  than  300 
cf  Washington’s  newspaper  and 
government  leaders  paid  special 
tribute  at  the  National  Press  Club 
May  26  to  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  Wash¬ 
ington  manager  and  newly-elected 
vicepresident  of  the  United  Press. 

Theodore  F.  Koop,  president  of 
the  Press  Club,  gave  Mr.  Wilson  a 
yachting  cap  and  traveling  bag. 
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A  big  difference?  Sure ..  .hut 


the  biggest  difference  is  in  the  gas  tank! 


Compare  the  modern  car  with  the 
rustic  runabout  of  1910. 

Compare  their  horsepower,  speed,  ac¬ 
celeration,  fuel  consumption.  What  makes 
the  modem  car  so  much  better?  What 
makes  it  so  much  more  powerful,  so  much 
faster,  able  to  stand  up  better  under  all 
conditions? 

Petroleum  ! 

New  lubricants  reduce  engine  wear  as 
much  as  40  percent . . .  allow  quick  easy 
starts  and  miles  of  safe  driving  in  all  kinds 


of  weather.  Two  gallons  of  today’s  gaso¬ 
line  do  the  work  that  three  gallons  did  in 
1925  .  .  .  are  actually  worth  more  by  50 
percent  in  performance  and  economy.  Yet 
gasoline  costs  no  more  now  than  it  did 
then... only  the  taxes  are  higher. 

Cities  Service  is  proud  of  the  part  it 
has  played  in  developing  more  than  400 
quality  petroleiun  products  during  the 
last  80  years ...  products  that  serve  the 
individual,  his  home,  his  farm,  his  factory 
...and  the  nation. 


CITIES  @  SERVICE 

Quality  Uetntleum  Produrts 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Takes  a  Lot 
To  Produce 

By  James  L  Collings 

Eric  Hedlund  was  sitting  in  an 
East  Side  bar  with  a  pretty  girl. 
He  was  taking  her  all  in — her  eyes, 
figure,  gestures,  complexion.  She 
was  lovely,  he  decided.  Such  hair, 
such  expressions. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  soft  way 
for  a  King  Features-.Vt’iv  York 
Sunday  Mirror  Magazine  photog¬ 
rapher  to  be  spending  his  time, 
well,  perhaps  it  is,  but  Eric  was 
working. 

A  press  agent  was  hovering 
nearby.  This  girl  was  a  possible 
subject  for  a  Mirror  Magazine 
cover  and  Eric  was  studying  her, 
casually,  to  determine  how  she 
would  look  in  color. 

That’s  one  method  of  lining  up 
material.  Other  screening  tech¬ 
niques  are  watching  the  talent  on 
television,  seeing  them  in  the  mov¬ 
ies  or  on  the  stage. 

“We  don’t  commit  ourselves  un¬ 
til  we  see  them  and  we  don’t  take 
lemons,’’  Eric  explained.  “They 
may  appear  terrific  on  television 
and  elsewhere  but  not  be  suitable 
for  a  cover.  And  the  girl  has  to 
be  someone  of  some  importance.” 

2  Mos.  in  Advance 

The  action  for  the  selection  of 
a  cover  miss  is  set  in  motion  by 
the  editor,  who  invariably  supplies 
the  names  of  the  girls.  Eric  then 
consults  with  the  art  director  about 
two  months  in  advance  of  the 
cover’s  appearance. 

“We  kick  the  idea  around,”  Eric 
said,  “and  see  what  we  can  come 
up  with.  Sometimes,  the  Mirror 
fashion  editor  assists  in  picking 
out  the  clothes  the  model  will 
wear.”  (Eric  chose  Eva  Gabor's 
dress  himself  from  her  large  ward¬ 
robe.  ) 

The  clothes  and  costumes  come 

We  CAN 
Keep  A  Secret 

NEVER !— NEVER !— NEVER ! 

do  we  divulge  identities  of 
advertisers  using 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Box  Numbers  in  their 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 

— Your  secret  is  safe  with  us 
— when  you  advertise  to  buy 
or  sell  a  publication,  or  equip¬ 
ment:  to  find  help  or  look 
tor  a  job,  etc. 

Use  E  &  P’s  Chart  Area 


of  Doing 
a  Cover 


azine  gets  most  of  them  free)  and 
it  costs  $18  to  process  the  film  and 
there’s  a  charge  of  $18-19  for  the 
color  film  and  bulbs  run  $7 — well, 
that  isn’t  much  to  capture  the  love¬ 
liness  of  Eva  Gabor. 

The  lady,  by  the  way,  said  she 
would  rather  watch  Eric  and 
Johnny  work  than  Martin  and 
Lewis.  She  thought  everything  they 
did  was  funny,  even  when  a  bulb 
went  off  in  Johnny’s  hand. 

Good  ol’  Eva,  always  joking. 

Photogs  Take  Pix 
Of  Rodney  Brodie 

Chicago — Rodney  Brodie,  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  Brodie  Siamese  twins, 
was  a  much-photographed  young¬ 
ster  here  last  week,  preparatory  to 
release  of  his  pictures  June  4, 
timed  to  coincide  with  his  national 
television  debut  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  conven¬ 
tion. 

Newspaper,  picture  service  and 
magazine  photographers  swarmed 
over  the  University  of  Illinois  med¬ 
ical  campus  to  snap  the  20-month 
old  boy  in  a  variety  of  poses.  Some 
27  publications  filed  requests  for 
pictures. 

Rodney  wore  a  green  baseball 
cap  to  cover  his  partly  bald  head 
and  surgical  scars.  He  smiled  re 


from  four  sources — the  manufac¬ 
turers,  rental  agencies,  retail  stores 
and  the  girls’  own  wardrobes. 

Once  in  a  while,  obtaining  the 
proper  garments  and  props  is  a 
problem.  Recently,  Eric  &  Co.  had 
to  find  a  pirate  costume  and  a 
pirate-style  pistol,  plus  a  pic¬ 
turesque  yacht  harbor.  Costumes 
out  of  season  are  posers,  too.  There 
seem  to  be  empty  shelves  two 
months  before  Christmas  and  Hal¬ 
lowe’en. 

Casing  the  layout 

When  the  idea  is  worked  out  and 
the  model  agreed  upon,  Eric  and 
John  Hemmer,  studio  assistant  and 
a  good  cameraman,  case  the  lay¬ 
out.  They  visit  the  house  or  scene 
a  few  days  before  shooting  and 
plan  every  move.  This,  of  course, 
saves  time  and  makes  for  a  more 
efficient  operation. 

Just  how  efficient  they  can  be  _  _  _ _  _  _ _ 

is  proved  by  the  MacArthur  job.  peatedly  and  good  naturedly  as  former  Raleigh  (N.  C.)*Ne»vj  and 


Washington  Honors 

Mark  Kauffman,  Life  magazine, 
has  taken  top  honors  in  the  news 
photography  contest  of  the  White 
House  News  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation  with  “There’s  Ike  Now.” 
It  was  made  while  the  President 
was  campaigning. 

Other  winners  in  the  several 
classifications  were  Maurice  John¬ 
son,  INP;  Harry  Burroughs,  AP; 
Charles  Del  Vecchio,  Washington 
Post;  Francis  Routt,  Washington 
Star  (the  only  two-award  winner 
this  year);  J.  Waring  Stinchcomb, 
Washington  Video  Production. 

Thomas  Craven  of  Movietone 
News  has  succeeded  Gene  Abbott, 
Washington  Evening  Star,  as  asso¬ 
ciation  president;  George  Gaylin 
of  United  Press  is  vicepresident; 
Mr.  Abbott  is  secretary,  and  John 
Rous  of  AP  is  treasurer. 

Free  Joins  Enquirer 

Robert  E.  Free,  former  Array 
photographer,  has  been  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

’Certified'  by  Army 
Lieut.  Gen.  A.  R.  Bolling, 
commanding  general.  Third  Army, 
presented  the  certificate  of  achieve¬ 
ment  to  Sgt.  David  P.  Murray, 


The  general,  at  the  time,  was  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  hotel  in  New  York  City. 
In  order  to  get  the  effect  they 
wanted,  they  rearranged  the  furni¬ 
ture,  with  the  help  of  a  police 
officer,  before  MacArthur  arrived 
for  the  picture. 

“He  didn’t  bat  an  eyelash,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eric,  when  he  saw  what 
they  had  done.  They  made  17  color 
shots  in  14  minutes  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  locations  in  the  apartment. 
It  usually  takes  the  Mirror  team 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
the  actual  shooting. 

They  work  with  a  5x7  view 
camera;  five  extension  units  (if 
indoors);  one  case  of  flashbulbs 
(all  the  covers  are  in  color);  a 
studio  tripod;  two  floods;  five 
stands;  filters;  and  10  5x7  holders. 

“We  don’t  shoot  to  get  any  over 
or  under,”  Eric  said.  “We  deter¬ 
mine  our  exposure,  then  develop 
one.  If  it’s  good,  when  we  see  it 
the  next  morning,  we  tell  the  lab 
to  do  all  the  same  way,  but  if 
there’s  any  correction  to  be  made, 
we  tell  them  to  bring  it  up  or  pull 
it  down. 

“In  the  old  days  of  Kodachrome, 
we  figured  out  what  we  thought 
was  the  correct  exposure  and  then 
we  went  one  stop  either  way  to 
make  sure  we  got  it  right. 

“Trouble  was,  they  (Eastman) 
controlled  Kodachrome.  Now,  with 
Ektachrome,  we  control  the  trans¬ 
parencies  and  can  correct  them  up 
to  two  stops.” 

Always  Joking 

All  in  all,  there’s  plenty  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  work  behind  each  cover 
on  the  Mirror  Magazine,  Eric  in¬ 
dicated,  but  it’s  not  too  expensive 
to  produce  one.  Say  the  rental  of 
a  costume  comes  to  $15  (the  mag- 


photographers  asked  for  “one 
more,  please.” 

(Early  mail  delivery  of  Collier’s 
Magazine  for  June  13  (on  sale 
June  5)  in  Chicago  suburbs  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  photographs  being 
released  generally  before  the 
American  Medical  Association 
telecast  of  June  4.) 

Seattle  Prize  Monopoly 

Seattle — Seattle  Times  photog¬ 
raphers  took  all  but  one  first  place 
in  the  metropolitan  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Washington  State 
Press  Club’s  annual  photo  awards 
contest. 

Vic  Condiotty  took  the  grand 
prize  award,  as  well  as  first  in  the 
spot  news.  Larry  Dion  scored 
first  in  general  news  and  sports 
and  second  in  picture  stories,  and 
Josef  Scaylea  took  first  and  third 
in  features  and  a  third  in  picture 
story. 

Ken  Harris  of  the  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  was  named  tops  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  story  category  and  second  in 
general  news.  Stuart  Hertz,  also 
of  the  P-I,  took  second  in  spot 
news  and  sports;  John  M.  (Hack) 
Miller,  P-I,  second  in  features 
and  third  in  general  news,  and 
Ed  Watton,  of  the  P-I,  third  in 
spot  news  and  sports. 

Non-Metropolitan  winners: 

Feature — E)ean  Spuler,  Yakima 
Daily  Republic;  James  S.  Rayner, 
Yakima  Herald,  and  Stanton  H. 
Patty,  Longview  Daily  News. 

Sports — ^Jan  Fardell,  Longview 
News;  Ray  Watters,  Everett  Her¬ 
ald;  and  Jan  Fardell. 

Spot — Robert  D.  Best,  Everett 
Herald. 

General  news  —  Patty,  Spuler, 
Yakima  Herald;  and  Watters. 


Observer  cameraman,  who  has  just 
returned  to  his  paper  after  two 
years  as  an  Army  photographer. 

Birth  of  Laws 

A  PICTURE  -  STORY  by  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  photographer  Sam 
Mase,  illustrating  the  procea 
which  a  bill  goes  through  before  it 
becomes  a  law,  has  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Florida  Legis¬ 
lature  by  an  official  resolution  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  urged  all 
representatives,  legislative  attaches, 
and  the  general  public  to  “familiar¬ 
ize  thenvselves  with  the  contents  of 
this  article.” 

Look.  Ma.  No  Glovel 

Richmond,  Va. — John  Wood, 
photographer  for  Richmond  News¬ 
papers,  got  his  picture,  all  right, 
and  got  it  early. 

Good  thing,  too.  Mr.  Wood 
wasn’t  around  after  the  second  in¬ 
ning  of  the  baseball  game  he  was 
assigned  to  cover  May  31. 

The  Richmond  Colts,  a  Class  B 
team  trying  to  avoid  the  league 
cellar,  were  playing  Newport 
News.  With  an  assist  from  Mr. 
Wood,  they  won,  7-6. 

A  throw  from  second  got  away 
from  the  Newport  News  third  base 
man.  It  was  fielded  by  Mr.  Wood 
with  his  free  hand. 

“I  saw  the  ball  coming  so  I 
stuck  out  my  hand  to  stop  it,”  said 
Mr.  Wood,  pleading  self-defense 

The  plate  umpire  retorted  “no 
defense,”  waved  in  a  Richmond 
runner  from  third  base  and 
thumbed  Mr.  Wood  out  of  the  ball 
park. 

Mr.  Wood  left  to  applause  from 
the  spectators. 
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Published  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  New  York 


"NEWS,  ACTION,  PORTRAITS- 

My  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic  is  my  faithful  sfandhyl" 

says  Jim  Marek,  Kankakee  Daily  Journal 


Here's  looking 
at  you . . .  hy 
Bob  Gartand 


Jim  Marek  enjoys  the  life  harassed  city  press 
photographers  clreain  about.  He  lives  on  a  farm 
a  good  15  miles  from  his  nearest  editor.  He 
manages  the  farm,  and.  in  his  spare  time,  trains 
show  horses.  Yet  as  a  staff  photographer  for  the 
Kankakee  Daily  Courier,  he  eovers  the  wide 
variety  of  exciting  assignments  a  city  has  to  offer. 


has  to  make  a  number  of  candid 
type  pictures.  Sometimes  a  camera 
somewhat  smaller  than  a  4  x  5 
Speed  Graphic  is  called  for.  A  2% 
X  2%  twin-lens  reflex  is  a  good  bet. 
As  an  ex-magazine  and  free  lance 
photographer,  I’ve  used  a  great 
many  of  these  cameras.  It  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  that  I 
shot  with  the  new  Graflex  “22”  400. 
Its  1/400  of  a  second  shutter  and 
built-in  synchronization  enabled 
me  to  make  many  good  news  shots. 
Its  excellent  f  ^S.S  lens  compares 
very  favorably  with  those  in  far 
more  expensive  reflex  cameras.  You 
should  see  the  30  x  40  inch  blow¬ 
ups  from  a  postage-stamp  section 
of  negative — and  its  many  fine 
features — like  the  strong  spot — 
welded  body — make  it  well  worth 
looking  into.  If  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  less  expensive  supple¬ 
mentary  camera  be  sure  to  see  the 
new  Graflex  “22”  400. 


These  two  picteres  by  Jim  Marek  demonstrate  the  qrcat  versatility  of  his 
Pacemaker  Speed  Ceraphic — its  ability  to  stop  action  and  its  9reat  depth  of  field. 

Jim’s  camera  is  a  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic — the  camera  that  is  used 
by  93.7%  of  America’s  press  photographers.  “I  know  I  can  count  on 
my  Graphic  on  every  assignment  no  matter  where  or  what  it  is,”  Jim 
says.  “And  I  like  the  ruggedness  of  this  fine  camera.  My  faithful 
Graphic  takes  a  terrific  beating  yet  almost  never  needs  a  repair.” 

Jim  learned  photography  while  he  was  attending  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  soon  put  it  to  work  paying  part  of  his  way.  After  grad¬ 
uating  he  free  lanced  for  a  number  of  years  and  then  opened  his  own 
photo  studio  in  Kankakee  where  he  glamorized  his  customers  and  took 
scores  of  advertising  and  publicity  pictures.  Five  years  ago  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Kankakee  Daily  Journal.  The  excellent  news  shots 
he  has  made  since  then  have  proved  he  made  the  right  move,  and, 
best  of  all,  have  helped  keep  his  paper’s  circulation  booming. 
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CIRCULATION 


Product  and  Promotion 
Help  Build  H-D  Sales 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


It  takes  a  lot  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  plus  a  good  product  that 
fulfills  the  readers’  desires,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
departments  to  get  the  papers  de¬ 
livered  on  time  to  meet  today’s 
competition  for  readers’  time,  in 
order  to  build  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation. 

That’s  the  way  M.  E.  (Mike) 
Moyer,  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Argus  circulation  manager, 
summed  up  the  situation  in  a  talk 
before  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  publishers.  In  addition  to  ad¬ 
vocating  an  earlier  press  time  for 
evening  papers  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  TV,  Mr.  Moyer 
stressed  boy  power,  the  product 
itself  and  promotion. 

Stresses  Local  News 

“The  newspaper  boy  must  have 
a  good  product  to  sell  and  deliver,’’ 
he  said.  It  must  fill  a  definite  place 
in  community  and  family  life.  In 
the  more  recent  surveys  that  have 
been  taken  when  asked  what  the 
reader  thought  would  make  the 
paper  more  interesting  and  val¬ 
uable  many  of  the  answers  have 


METROPOLITAN  HEAVY 
DUTY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

4  Unit  Duplex  with  Color  Cylinder. 
Capacity  32  pages  straight, 

64  collect — 32,000  per  hour. 
Double  Folder:  23%  cut  off. 
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been  such  as  these:  more  local 
pictures,  more  local  news,  more 
about  what  is  being  done  in  our 
schools,  more  about  the  churches, 
more  about  the  4-H,  the  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  many 
others. 

“Most  of  the  suggestions  con¬ 
tain  the  word  local  or  home.  So 
it  might  be  well  for  us  to  survey 
our  own  papers  and  find  out  if  we 
are  publishing  enough  of  the  news 
that  folks  want  to  read,  LOCAL 
NEWS. 

“Definitely  this  is  where  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  departments 
can  work  collectively  and  find  out 
what  subscribers  prefer  to  read. 
After  all  people  do  not  continue  to 
buy  a  product  they  do  not  want 
or  one  that  does  not  fill  a  need 
for  them.  This  information  can  be 
had  for  the  asking  through  reader 
interest  surveys  and  the  editorial 
and  circulation  departments  should 
feel  it  a  joint  obligation  to  find 
out  and  know  what  the  readers 
feel  would  make  their  newspaper 
more  valuable. 

Must  Train  Boys 

“We  have  an  obligation  to  fulfill 
in  the  training  of  future  citizens. 
So  we  might  ask  ourselves  if  we 
are  actually  training  the  youth  of 
today  to  become  useful  citizens  in 
the  near  future  and  if  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  they  will  be  able  to  take 
their  places  in  society  with  a  better 
training  and  a  more  favorable 
background  as  a  result  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  experience  on  one  of  our 
newspaper  routes.  Fundamentally, 
the  experience  a  boy  receives  on  a 
newspaper  route  is  a  constructive 
corollary  of  his  home,  school  and 
religious  experience. 

“Regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
newspaper,  someone,  somewhere 
along  the  line  finds  it  necessary  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  boy. 
This  personal  interest  might  be¬ 
come  the  lot  of  the  district  man¬ 
ager,  supervisor  and  on  the  small 
papers,  of  course,  that  is  one  of 
the  many  jobs  of  the  circulation 
manager  himself. 

“Instinctively  the  boy  has  some¬ 
one  who  becomes  his  ideal  as  an 
adult.  Our  conduct  in  training  boys 
should  be  such  that  if  we  should 
happen  to  fulfill  that  ideal  for  the 
boy  he  would  be  inspired  to  bigger 
and  better  undertakings.  In  build¬ 
ing  carrier  circulation  those  of  the 
circulation  department  must  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  boys  if  we  are  to 
expect  them  to  build  the  circula¬ 
tion  we  want. 

“It  takes  promotion  to  build  any 
type  of  circulation.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  with  carrier  circulation. 
Promotion  may  take  any  form  of 


contest  among  newspaper  boys. 
The  reward  may  be  something 
elaborate  or  it  may  be  something 
rather  insignificant.  The  success  of 
a  promotion  is  not  so  dependent 
on  what  the  reward  costs  but 
rather  whether  it  is  something  that 
a  majority  of  the  boys  want  and 
are  willing  to  work  for. 

“Consequently  productive  and 
successful  promotions  have  been 
conducted  where  male  baby  chicks 
have  been  given  boys  for  starts  at 
2c  per  chick.  Others  have  used 
trips  to  athletic  contests,  baseball, 
football,  basketball  games,  trip  to 
New  York,  Washington  and  New 
Orleans.  Turkeys  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  Christmas,  and  hams  for 
Easter,  candy  for  Mother’s  Day 
and  many  others  that  have  come 
from  the  original  ideas  of  circula¬ 
tors. 

“The  secret  of  the  success  of  a 
promotion  is  to  find  something 
that  a  boy  desires  and  is  willing  to 
work  for  .  .  .  Money  spent  on 
such  promotions  is  an  investment 
in  building  circulation  just  as  the 
advertising  dollar  spent  in  our  pa¬ 
pers  is  an  investment  by  our  mer¬ 
chant. 

“Newspapers  continually  preach 
that  the  merchant  should  spend  a 
certain  percentage  of  his  gross 
sales  in  advertising.  This  same 
theory  should  hold  true  in  circu¬ 
lation  promotion.  Why  not  set 
aside  a  certain  percentage  of  our 
gross  circulation  revenue  for  pro¬ 
motion?  It’s  comparable  to  the 
merchant’s  advertising  allotment. 
Why  not  practice  what  we 
preach?” 

Haan  Says  Promotion 
Essential  to  Sales 

A  Similar  plea  was  made  re¬ 
cently  by  Roy  Haan,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  in  a  talk  before  newspaper 
promotion  managers,  urging  them 
to  give  more  attention  to  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  activities. 

“Probably,”  said  Mr,  Haan,  “too 
little  thought  and  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  is  devoted  to  exploiting  the 
mechanics  of  the  modem  day 
newspaper.  Consequently,  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  just  takes  it  for  granted 
that  their  favorite  newspaper  must 
be  at  their  home,  at  their  office, 
at  the  newsdealer,  or  at  the  corner 
stand,  at  the  same  precise  time 
each  day,  regardless  of  anything.” 

Warning  that  the  “gravy  train” 
has  already  passed,  and  that  news¬ 
papers  are  going  to  require  bigger 
and  better  promotion  campaigns, 
Mr.  Haan  suggested  more  atten¬ 
tion  be  given  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation.  He  stated: 

“With  the  passing  of  pots  and 
pans  to  the  housewife,  and  door 
to  door  adult  solicitors,  the  route 
carrier  of  today  is  the  newspaper’s 
contact  with  the  housewife,  which 
means  that  the  carrier  salesman’s 
duties  and  his  actions  are  an  im¬ 
portant  asset  to  the  newspaper 
publisher. 

“With  television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  devoting  more  time  each  day 


for  the  broadcasting  of  news  tht 
reader  potential  is  being  chal¬ 
lenged.  Some  effects  of  this  ig. 
truder  have  already  been  show 
and  particularly  by  morning  news-  * 
papers  who  publish  early  eveniij  | 
editions.  ^ 

“This  problem  is  going  to  I^ 
quire  added  promotion  material  h 
order  to  sell  the  public  with  tht 
idea  that  their  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  are  as  essential  in  the 
home  as  the  roof  over  theii 
heads.” 

■ 

Ruling  on  General 
Circulation  Issued 

San  Francisco  —  Lack  of  she 
and  circulation  does  not  preclude 
definition  as  a  “newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation”  in  California,  nor 
bar  publication  of  official  county 
notices.  State’s  Attorney  General 
Edmund  G.  Brown  has  ruled  here. 

As  a  result,  the  Mountain  Val¬ 
ley  Taxpayers’  Association  was  (k- 
nied  permission  to  sue  San  Diego 
County  over  the  validity  of  appli¬ 
cation  forms  in  establishing  a 
sanitation  district. 

The  taxpayers’  association 
charged  publication  of  the  notice 
of  the  district's  formation  was 
made  in  “an  obscure  newspaper 
which  is  circulated  and  read  only 
by  a  small  part  of  the  area”  and 
declared  that  the  vote  would  have 
been  heavier  and  the  proposal  it- 
feated  if  publication  had  been  in 
the  San  Diego  Union  or  the  5ffi 
Diego  Tribune. 

The  Attorney  General’s  opinion 
said  the  publishing  paper,  the 
Spring  Valley  Bulletin,  had  been 
established  as  a  newspaper  of  gei- 
eral  circulation  in  1950,  and 
termed  the  association’s  allegation 
“entirely  speculative.” 

“The  question  of  fact  as  to 
which  of  several  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  circulating  in 
a  particular  area  might  reach  the 
most  registered  voters  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  might  take  tremendous 
research  and  much  time.  The 
supervisors  conformed  with  the 
law  by  publishing  in  the  Spring 
Valley  Bulletin,  since  it  is  a  news¬ 
paper  of  general  circulation,”  the 
opinion  stated. 

■ 

Circulation  Staff 
Changes  in  Atlanta 

Atlanta  —  Arthur  S.  Daniel, 
circulation  director  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  Inc.  announced  four 
changes  in  personnel  this  week. 

William  C.  Miller,  Jr.,  formerly 
division  supervisor,  has  been 
named  assistant  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  Fred  Brown,  formerly  Consti¬ 
tution  city  circulation  manager, 
has  been  named  city  circulation 
manager  for  the  Journal.  Replac¬ 
ing  him  is  Harold  C.  DeLong,  who 
has  been  city  supervisor  for  the 
Constitution. 

Jack  Elliott  assumes  the  post  of 
division  supervisor  with  the  state 
circulation  department  working 
with  both  newspapers. 
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Treble  Superphosphate  bagging 
operation  at  Anaconda  Reduction 


''ANAcoNDA'^stands  for  more  than  metals! 


A  little  known  part  of  Anaconda  is  its  production 
of  high-strength  phosphate  fertilizers  for  Western 
farmers. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  phosphate  is  vital  to  plant 
growth,  a  prime  requisite  for  bountiful  crops.The 
soils  of  many  Western  States,  low  in  phosphates 
to  begin  with,  lose  more  and  more  witn  eacn  har¬ 
vest.  With  Anaconda’s  Treble  Superphosphate  or 
Phosphoric  Acid,  farmers  can  easily  replace  this 
necessary  chemical  and  substantially  increase  their 
per-acre  production. 

Anaconda’s  fertilizers  are  produced  at  the  com- 

ftany’s  Reduction  Works  at  Anaconda,  Montana, 
rom  phosphate  rock  mined  at  Conda,  Idaho. 
Containing  about  42%  available  phosphoric  acid 
(almost  triple  the  amount  available  in  ordinary 
low  grade  phosphate  fenilizers)  Treble  Super¬ 
phosphate’s  granular  form  permits  easy  spreading. 

During  1952,  Anaconda  produced  more  than 
100,000  tons  of  treble  superphosphate  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Based  on  numerous  agricultural  col¬ 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 
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lege  and  County  Agents’  tests  conducted  in  the 
intermountain  area,  this  production,  properly 
applied,  would  increase  food  crops  in  1 5  Western 
States  by: 

200,000  tons  of  boot  sugar 
300,000,000  pounds  of  vegotables 
750,000  tons  of  alfalfa 
4,500,000  sacks  of  potatoos 
4,000,000  bushels  of  grain 

Presently,  a  new  sulphuric  acid  plant  is  being 
built  to  facilitate  Anaconda’s  fertilizer  production. 

This  mining  and  processing  of  phosphates  is 
only  a  small  part  of  Anaconda’s  operations.  Pro¬ 
ducing  a  large  family  of  metals  for  America,  Ana¬ 
conda  is  carrying  on  a  far-flung  modernization, 
improvement  and  expansion  program,  at  mines, 
mills  and  fabricating  plants.  All  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram  are  directed  to  the  same  goal . . .  more  and 
better  products  for  the  country.  s39T4.a 


Tfi*  American  Brass  Company 

Anaconda  Wire  B  Cable  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chile  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Anaconda  Sales  Company 

International  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 


ff'orhs  at  Anaconda,  Montana.  Bags 
are  filled  at  rear,  go  through 
stUthing  and  seeing  operations, 
then  are  carried  by  conveyor 
directly  to  freight  cars. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Accreditation  Plan 
Includes  All  Groups 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

{First  of  three  articles) 


1.  The  present  dispute  is  but 
the  latest  in  many  years  of  battling 
This  accreditation  “thing”  could  which  began  when  the  old  AASDJ 

conceived  the  idea  of  an  inferior 
citizenry  of  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  called  the 
“Class  B”  schools.  These  schools 
(all  of  those  not  members  of 
AASDJ)  were  relegated  to  across- 
the-railroad-tracks  status. 

Basis  for  every  dispute,  then 
and  since  then,  and  whatever  the 


be  licked. 

Junking  of  old  accrediting  pro¬ 
cedures  by  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Accrediting  gives  journal¬ 
ism  education  a  fine  chance  to  im¬ 
prove  on  them.  It’s  no  reflection 
on  the  two  disputing  groups — 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  and  American  So 


ciety  of  Journalism  School  Admin-  ostensible  reasons,  has  been  the 
istrators — ^to  point  out  that  there’s  practice  of  evaluating  schools 
opf>ortunity  for  something  better  (and  designating  superior,  and  by 
than  either  has  done  or  offered.  inference  inferior,  schools)  accord- 
If  there  hadn’t  been  something  ing  to  standards  and  procedures  in 
wrong  with  the  ACEJ  setup,  it  which  most  of  them  had  no  voice. 


wouldn’t  h?ve  split  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  into  hostile  camps.  On  the 


Equality  of  Right 
It  didn’t  work,  and  it  won’t 


u _ I  .,u  »•  r  AOTOA  uluii  I  wuiK,  aiiu  ii  wuii  i 

Other  hand,  substitution  of  ASJSA  •  j  ,i.-  -n  i  .u  ♦ 
Ar-ci  •  j-,-  work,  and  nothing  will  work  that 

for  ACEJ  in  the  new  accrediting  ® 

structure  doesn’t  remedy  a  funda¬ 
mental  weakness  in  the  old — 


doesn’t  recognize  equality  of  right 
among  all  schools  to  participate  in 
a  proceeding  which  vitally  affects 
them  all. 

,  ACEJ  represents  40  schools  and 
w”  r  "ir  *par.me„,,  of  joomaliso..  1.  ac 


namely  limited  representation.  A 
majority  of  journalism  schools  and 


by  either  group, 

There’s  no  reason  to  hope  that 


credited  those  schools,  its  educator 


nnp  nrann:,.,-  f  uv;pe  uiai  membership  is  made  up  of  repre- 
one  organization  of  restricted  .  c  u  i 

..  „  ,  11  seotutives  from  those  schools, 

membership  can  represent  all  asjsa  reoresents  32  schools  The 
oumalism  education  more  ade-  At>J^A  represents  scnoois.  ine 

quately  than  another.  And  in  fact  majority  of  Programs  in 

since  the  National  Commission  Jomnalism  are  outside  both  groups. 

designated  ASJSA  its  cooperating 

j  creditation  which  reasonably  can 

Sation  M  V.  expected  to  work  must  include 

ganization,  the  same  old  hostilities  t-  u  *  au 

prevail  and  will  continue. 

of  Podunk  s  program  m  the  opin- 
Start  Talking  jo^  of  folks  at  Great  State 

The  present  ordeal  of  journal-  University,  Podunk  has  exactly  the 
ism  education  could  be  relieved  same  rights  in  journalism  educa- 
by  adoption  of  procedures  which  tion  as  Great  State,  and  the  con- 
brought  both  ACEJ  and  ASJSA,  cept  of  a  second-class  citizenry 
and  all  schools  with  a  stake  in  without  voice  or  vote  is  unwork- 
joumalism  accrediting,  into  the  able. 

•same  tent,  to  share  participation  2.  Any  workable  plan  for  ac- 
in  a  program  that  provided  ade-  crediting  in  journalism  education 
quately  for  all  within  the  new  ac-  will  be  developed  within  the  new 
crediting  policies  of  the  National  procedures  of  the  National  Corn- 
Commission.  mission.  The  new  deal  in  accred- 

This  might  seem  more  obvious  iting  is  here  to  stay.  There  will  be 
were  vision  not  obscured  by  the  no  return  to  old  policies  and  for- 
smoke  and  turmoil  of  battle,  and  mer  procedures.  That  isn’t  the 
the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  way  these  things  work.  NCA’s 
distrust.  First  move,  then,  is  to  program  developed  from  a  con- 
put  down  the  cudgels  and  start  viction  among  college  and  univer- 
talking  it  over.  In  this  connection  sity  administrators  that  the  old 
it  should  be  noted  by  both  sides  special-field  accrediting  was  evil, 
that  neither  started  the  present  There  may,  and  probably  will  be 
ruckus.  It  was  the  decision  by  the  alterations  of  NCA’s  new  policies 
National  Commission,  neither  as  trial  indicates  their  desirability, 
sought  nor  expected  by  ASJSA,  But  there  will  be  no  turning  back, 
that  hung  these  two  groups  by  Refusal  by  any  considerable 
their  tails  over  the  clothesline,  number  of  special-field  accrediting 
Hence  clawing  one  another  isn’t  a  organizations  to  accept  NCA’s 
particularly  realistic  procedure.  new  program  might  have  killed  it. 

What’s  cdled  for,  instead,  is  a  But  that  hasn’t  happened.  On  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  considera-  contrary  there  has  been  wide- 
tion  of  mutual  interests.  First  spread  acceptance.  At  a  recent 
necessity  for  both  groups  is  to  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City  of  the 
face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  situ-  Higher  Commission  of  the  North- 
ation.  What  are  they:  west  Association  of  Secondary 


Schools,  a  regional  accrediting 
body.  Dr.  Fred  O.  Pinkham,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  NCA,  declared 
that  “the  trend  nationwide  is  to¬ 
ward  cooperation  and  participa¬ 
tion”  in  the  new  program.  “The 
regional  associations  have  made 
more  progress  than  was  thought 
possible  a  short  time  ago,”  he 
said. 

During  the  session  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  representatives  of  almost  a 
dozen  special  -  field  accrediting 
agencies  pledged  support  of  their 
groups  to  the  new  program.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  these  representatives  had 
suggestions  and  reservations  of 
significance  to  journalism  educa¬ 
tion.  Some,  if  generally  adopted, 
would  make  the  new  accrediting 
program  more  acceptable  to  those 
now  opposed.  Of  which  more 
later. 

But  the  point  here  is  that  the 
special  fields  are  lining  up  heavily 
behind  the  new  deal,  and  the 
project  seems  clearly  over  the 
hump.  No  opposition  by  any  or¬ 
ganization  in  journalism  education 
is  going  to  stop  it.  Speculation  as 
to  whether  such  a  group  could 
conduct  an  accrediting  program 
on  its  own  is  nonsense.  Any  op¬ 
portunity  for  improving  on  the 
present  situation  lies  within  the 
framework  of  the  new  NCA  ac¬ 
crediting  policies. 

Industry  Cooperation 
3.  At  no  time  did  the  National 
Commission  have  in  mind  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  newspaper  industry 
from  its  participation  in  evaluation 
and  up-grading  of  journalism  edu¬ 
cation.  On  the  contrary,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  commission  have 
emphasized  their  belief  in  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  newspaper  industry 
cooperation. 

Rallying  of  the  industry  behind 
the  journalism  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments,  through  its  professional  so¬ 
cieties,  was  one  of  the  great  events 
in  their  history.  The  contribution 
must  not  be  lost — and  no  program 
for  accrediting  in  journalism  can 
be  adequate  that  does  not  utilize 
industry  cooperation. 

However,  industry  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  concerned  with  more  than 
simple  identification  of  schools 
conducting  “acceptable”  training 
in  journalism.  Dozens  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  graduates  are  entering 
newspaper  work  from  institutions 
not  so  identified.  The  industry  has 
a  stake  in  the  adequacy  of  their 
training.  Not  only  identification 
of  some,  but  up-grading  of  all, 
should  be  its  concern.  A  major 
objective  of  NCA’s  new  accredit¬ 
ing  policy  is  this  up-grading  of 
educational  practice  in  all  schools 
and  all  special  fields,  regardless  of 
its  quality  at  any  particular  time 
or  place. 

The  industry  can  serve  its  own 
interests  by  broadening  the  scope 
of  its  participation. 

4.  ASJSA  has  been  designated 
by  the  National  Commission  as 
the  organization  with  whom  the 
regional  associations  should  work. 
It  has  given  no  indication  that  it 


intends  to  change  this  decision.  On 
the  contrary.  But  it’s  no  secret  that 
it  is  unhappy  with  the  situation  as 
it  now  stands  and  would  welcome 
something  better.  The  Commission 
approves  ASJSA’s  philosophy.  But 
it  regrets  losing  ACEJ’s  savvy  .  . . 
and  while  this  is  speculation,  it's 
a  good  bet  the  Commission  would 
welcome  a  plan  by  which  ACEJ  || 
could  be  brought  back  into  the 
accrediting  picture  on  a  full-par* 
ticipation  basis. 

ASJSA  has  proposed  that  an 
ACEJ  representative  shall  be 
named  to  each  visitation  team. 
That’s  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
doesn’t  go  far  enough.  It  still 
doesn’t  represent  equality  of  status 
for  ACEJ.  And  nothing  else  will 
work. 

Anyone  who  thinks  ACEJ  has 
taken  itself  out  of  the  picture  with 
its  initial  stand  on  the  National 
Commission’s  proposals  should 
read  again  that  organization’s  more 
carefully  considered  judgment  as 
expressed  following  its  meeting  in 
April  in  New  York.  At  that  time 
ACEJ  declared  its  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  regional  accredit¬ 
ing  associations  (E&P,  Apr.  25, 
page  124). 

That  would  seem  to  supersede 
any  previous  decision  of  the  group. 

This  much  seems  certain.  The 
National  Commission  will  welcome 
any  constructive  program  which 
brings  together  the  various  jour¬ 
nalism  groups  and  schools  within 
its  accrediting  policies.  What  are 
these  policies,  and  how  will  they 
operate?  Let’s  examine  them. 

{Next — The  National  Commis¬ 
sion’s  accreditation  policies,  and 
their  implications  for  journalism 
education.) 

3  Traveling  Scholars 
The  1953  Pulitzer  Traveling 
Scholarships  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  $1,500  each,  go  to  William 
L.  MacDougall  of  Medford,  Ore¬ 
gon;  William  H.  Trombley,  of 
New  York  City;  and  Jean  M. 
White  of  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Three  alternates  are:  Martin  G. 
Berck  of  New  York  City;  Erling 
H.  Erlandson  of  Merced,  Calif., 
and  Myron  1.  Kandel  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  MacDougall,  21,  received  a 
B.  A.  degree  from  Williamette  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1952.  He  served  as  a 
correspondent  or  reporter  for  the 
Portland  Journal,  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
He  will  be  a  reporter  on  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  following  graduation. 

Mr.  Trombley,  23,  was  awart^ 
a  B.  A.  degree  by  John  Hopkins 
University  in  1952.  He  served  as 
an  editor  of  Harlequin  Magazine 
in  Baltimore,  did  public  relations 
work  for  Johns  Hopkins. 

Miss  White,  27,  attended  Ly¬ 
coming  College  and  received  a 
B.  A.  degree  from  Bucknell  Uni¬ 
versity.  She  has  served  as  a  re¬ 
porter-editor  for  Grit  and  did  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  for  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Co.  in  Niagara  Falls. 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  CANDLELIGHT  has  lived  through  the  years  as  a  “Archie”,  who  recently  entered  military  service,  is  on  leave  from 
symbol  of  romance  ...  as  an  aura  for  the  bright  dreams  of  happy  Standard  Oil’s  General  Offices  in  Chicago  where  Kathie  still  works, 
engaged  couples  like  Kathryn  Teschner  and  Arbel  Ruhlander.  To  them,  candlelight  may  always  mean  this  special  moment.. 


What  does  candlelight  mean  to  you? 


GENTLE  MEMORIES  return  with  the  magic 
of  candlelight?  Dinner  for  two?  Your  first  big  date? 

Though  a  candle’s  fragile  light  is  traditional  back¬ 
ground  for  romance,  it  also  turns  our  thoughts  to 
something  quite  different — to  an  oil  well  pumping 
barrels  of  crude  oil  and  even  to  the  price  you  pay 
for  gasoline. 

Why?  Because  candles  symbolize  to  us  hundreds 
of  other  less  romantic  products — from  industrial 
chemicals  to  crab  grass  spray  to  highway  asphalt 
— that  are  derived  from  petroleum.  Some  are  made 
from  material  that  otherwise  might  have  little  or 
no  commercial  value.  As  just  one  example  of  the 
efficient  and  economical  development  of  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  in  the  refining  process  Standard  Oil  removes 
wax  from  lubricating  oil  and  uses  it  to  make  candles. 

And  such  activities  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 


which  help  to  keep  the  price  you  pay  for  gasoline 
surprisingly  low.  In  fact,  gasoline  sells  today  at 
about  the  same  price  that  it  did  in  1925.  Only  taxes 
are  higher.  And  two  gallons  do  the  work  that  three 
did  in  1925. 

Steady  improvement  is  vital  when  so  many  oil 
companies  are  competing  for  your  trade.  Standard 
Oil  in  recent  years  has  plowed  back  two-thirds  of 
its  profits  into  expanded  and  better  facilities  of  all 
kinds— exploration,  drilling,  research,  refining,  dis¬ 
tribution. 

And  if — as  a  remote  by-product  of  our  larger 
efforts — a  pretty  girl  looks  even  prettier  by  candle- 
Ught,  we’re  not  too  big  or  too  busy  to  be  pleased^ 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(INDIANA) 


IT  MAY  SEEM  LIKE  MAGIC  that  our  gasoline 
is  uniformly  dependable  in  quality  wherever 
and  whenever  you  buy  it.  That  is  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  men  like  Harold  Brown  of 
our  Neodeeha  refinery  and  of  the  more  than 
51,000  other  employees  of  Standard  Oil  and 
its  subsidiary  companies. 


IT  MAY  SEEM  LIKE  MAGIC  that  you  can  buy 

gasoline  at  about  the  same  price  as  in  1925, 
excluding  the  tax — and  that  two  gallons 
today  do  the  work  that  required  three  gal¬ 
lons  in  1925.  Technical  men  like  Robert 
Svetic  of  our  Whiting  laboratories  work  con¬ 
tinually  to  make  this  possible. 


IT  MAY  SEEM  LIKE  MAGIC  to  find  oO  deep 
underground,  but  it  has  taken  months  of 
work  by  geologists  and  by  engineers  like 
J.  G.  Sanders,  here  surveying  in  the  swamp 
lands  of  Louisiana.  Standard  Oil  and  its 
subsidiary  companies  are  constantly  search¬ 
ing  for  new  oil  fields. 
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News  Recalls 
Its  S.  F.  Start 


What  Our  Readers  Say 

continued  from  page  2 


On  Shoestring 


Wasson 


San  Francisco — “E.  W.  Scripps 
believes  a  newspaper  could  be 
started  on  a  shoestring,  sold  for  a 
penny  and  con¬ 
centrated  in  one 
district.” 

So  reported  the 
San  Francisco 
News  as  it  ob¬ 
served  its  golden 
anniversary  with 
a  May  29  edition 
containing  two 
special  sections 
totalling 
26  pages.  The  is¬ 
sue  was  preced¬ 
ed  by  a  series  of  contrasting  to¬ 
day  and  50-years-ago  photographic 
views  of  the  city. 

Features  included  the  story  of 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and 
fire  of  1906  by  William  D.  Was¬ 
son,  first  editor  of  the  News.  Its 
own  building  wrecked  by  the 
quake,  the  actual  printing  was 
from  the  nearby  print  shop  of 
Jack  Smith.  Type  was  set  in  both 
offices. 

After  printing  two  extra  editions 
by  foot  and  hand  power,  troops 
ordered  the  News  staff  to  move 
out  because  of  encroaching  flames. 
The  typesetting  machines  were 
buried  in  a  sand  pit  next  door  and 
the  paper  joined  other  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  dailies  in  moving  temporar¬ 
ily  to  Oakland,  Mr.  Wasson  re¬ 
called. 

The  fire  burned  three  days  and 
nights.  The  Oakland  Enquirer 
plant  was  made  available  and  R. 
F.  “Uncle  Bob”  Paine,  then  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  obtained  a  livery 
Stable  headquarters  in  Oakland, 
the  editorial  reported.  Then 
Charles  Mosher,  cashier  of  the 
Scripps  papers  from  Cincinnati,  ar¬ 
rived  with  cash  to  start  the  News’ 
rebuilding. 

First  erecting  a  tent,  the  News 
“was  born  again  and  was  the  first 
newspaper  to  republish  in  its  own 
plant  in  San  Francisco  after  the 
fire,”  Mr.  Wasson  reported. 

The  paper  begun  on  a  shoe¬ 
string  now  has  480  full-time  em¬ 
ployes.  And  its  beginning  was  far 
from  auspicious.  The  edition  re¬ 
ported  : 

“Since  the  Gold  Rush  days 
many  papers  had  been  born  in  San 
Francisco.  Few  had  survived. 
There  were  then  six  dailies  in  the 
city — tough  competition  for  a  puny 
newcomer.” 


IIV2  in  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans — Column  widths 
of  the  Times-Picayune  and  New 
Orleans  States  were  reduced  from 
12  picas  to  11  Vi  picas,  with  the 
June  1  editions.  Page  rolls  were 
reduced  from  64  Vi  inches  to  63 
inches. 


Neglect  of  Latin  America 
Coverage  Is  Suicidal 
To  THE  Editor:  All  but  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  newspaper  editors  scarcely 
know  what  is  going  on  next  door 
to  the  U.  S. 

The  charge  is  meant  literally.  I 
have  just  returned  from  two  weeks 
in  Guatemala,  a  country  that  is 
in  danger  of  going  Communist — 
yet  few  editors  seem  to  know  or 
care  about  that  fact.  The  entire 
area  south  of  the  United  States, 
embracing  20  republics,  is  a 
seething  hotbed  of  anti-Yankee- 
ism — but  who,  picking  up  the 
average  newspaper,  would  guess 
it? 

An  editor  to  whom  I  spoke  be¬ 
fore  departing  on  my  trip  ex- 
piessed  an  attitude  that  seems 
characteristic.  He  told  me: 

“When  a  revolution  breaks  out 
and  blood  is  running  in  the 
streets.  I’ll  run  a  story  on  Guate¬ 
mala.” 

Actually,  such  editors  are  unable 
to  recognize  a  revolution  even 
when  they  see  one.  Blood  has 
been  running  in  the  streets  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  of  late,  but  my  friend’s 
newspaper  has  mentioned  the  fact 
only  casually. 

I  can  name  at  least  half  a  dozen 
hot  spots  in  Latin  America,  any 
one  of  which  could  flare  up  and 
burn  off  Unde  Sam’s  beard — but 
let  any  reader  try  to  recall  what 
they  are  from  reading  his  newspa¬ 
per. 

It  is  also  possible  to  name  some 
Latin  American  countries  where 
good  news  can  be  found  —  but, 
where  Latin  America  is  concerned, 
editors  seem  to  be  interested 
neither  in  good  news  nor  bad.  As 
one  example,  little  Costa  Rica  at 
the  southern  end  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  is  as  close  to  being  a  model 
democracy  as  Guatemala  is  to  be¬ 
ing  a  Communist  state;  not  a  single 
U.  S.  newspaper,  however,  has 
deemed  that  fact  worthy  of  note. 

The  tendency  to  ignore  day-to- 
day  happenings  in  Latin  America 
is  accompanied,  at  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  by  a  tendency  to  exagger¬ 
ate  the  more  striking  develop¬ 
ments.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  headlines  have  appeared 
consigning  that  country  to  the 
Soviet  orbit  when  that  unhappy 
denouement  has  by  no  means  oc¬ 
curred.  One  enterprising  newsman 
unearthed  the  astounding,  but  un- 
provable,  story  that  two  convicted 
U.  S.  Communist  leaders  were 
hiding  out  in  the  Guatemalan  high¬ 
lands  under  government  protec¬ 
tion.  How  he  learned  that  “fact,” 
by  spending  a  single  weekend  in 
Guatemala  City,  far  away  from 
said  highlands,  puzzles  the  best 
anti-Communist  Guatemalan  jour¬ 
nalists  to  this  day. 

That  particular  item  did  not 
help  U.  S.  standing  in  Guatemala. 
It  reinforced  the  popular  preju¬ 
dice  that  we  are  an  “imperialist” 


colossus  out  to  “get”  little  Guate¬ 
mala. 

Latin  America’s  view  of  our 
press  treatment  of  it  is  divided,  as 
far  as  one  can  make  out,  between 
two  main  attitudes.  The  Commu¬ 
nists,  Fascists  and  extreme  nation¬ 
alists  accuse  our  newspapers  of 
angling  Latin  American  news  in 
favor  of  U.  S.  business  interests; 
the  charge  most  frequently  made 
— and  almost  as  frequently  be¬ 
lieved — is  that  our  press  is  in  the 
pay  of  “Wall  Street.”  Those  Latin 
Americans  who  are  more  friendly 
disposed  toward  us  complain,  very 
simply,  that  we  neglect  the  region, 
and  that  this  leaves  a  clear  field 
to  Soviet  and  other  anti-U.  S. 
propaganda. 

Korea,  Indo-China,  Russia  and 
such  global  hot  spots  merit  the 
lion’s  share  of  news  space,  obvi¬ 
ously.  But  not  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  potential  Koreas  and  Indo- 
Chinas  in  our  own  hemisphere  is 
foolhardy — and  suicidal. 

Daniel  James 

Managing  Editor, 

New  Leader, 

7  E.  15  St.,  New  York  City. 


A  Rovers  Organization 
To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
find  out  how  many  roving  report¬ 
ers,  and  roving  reporter-photog¬ 
raphers  there  are  in  the  United 
States  and  hear  from  those  who 
might  be  interested  in  forming  an 
organization.  My  definition  of  a 
roving  reporter  would  be  one  who 
spent  a  minimum  of  half  of  his 
time  in  outlying  areas  of  his  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  area  getting  stories 
from  the  smaller  towns  served  by 
the  paper.  Here  at  the  Dispatch  we 
have  four  people  doing  this.  Three 
of  us  have  about  eight  counties 
each  which  we  cover  thoroughly, 
and  a  fourth  works  in  Franklin 
county  outside  of  Columbus. 

Bill  Greenhill 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 


Disillusioned 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  with  somewhat  cynical  interest 
articles  in  recent  issues  of  E&P 
decrying  the  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  journalism  students  io  our 
colleges  and  universities.  I  was 
even  more  highly  amused  by  Gen. 
Parks’  letter  requesting  that  men 
with  journalistic  training  and/or 
experience  contact  him  personally 
when  they  were  about  to  enter  the 
army. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  my 
emotions.  After  being  an  honor 
“J”  student  at  one  of  the  best  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  country  in  1950, 
I  was  drafted  into  the  army.  For 
two  years  I  tried  to  get  into  some 
phase  of  PIO  work,  but  was  al¬ 
ways  told  that  my  “work”  in  the 
M.  P.’s  was  too  “essential",  or, 
more  frequently,  that  there  were 
no  openings  in  PIO — unless  I 
wanted  to  reenlist  in  the  Regular 
Army  for  three  years. 

After  serving  my  two  years — 
most  of  it  with  the  occupation 
forces  in  Germany — ^I  returned  to 


civilian  life,  ready  and  willing  to 
begin  my  newspaper  career.  I  an¬ 
swered  quite  a  few  ads  in  E&P.  I 
saw  a  great  many  editors,  city 
editors,  managing  editors,  person¬ 
nel  directors,  etc.  Most  of  thest 
people  were  extremely  cordial. 
No  jobs  available,  or  likely  to  be 
— but  extremely  friendly.  As  for 
the  letters  I  wrote  in  response  to 
the  E&P  ads,  well,  I  received  a 
grand  total  of  one  answer.  (Nega- 
tive,  but  nice.) 

Meanwhile,  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  ceased  to  support  me,  I 
took  a  job  in  the  advertising  and 
promotion  department  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  concern.  The  pay  isn’t  bad- 
better,  certainly,  than  any  starting 
newspaper  pay  in  the  country.  It’s 
not  the  type  of  job  for  which  1  was 
trained,  nor  is  it  the  job  I  want, 
but  it  appears  I  have  no  alterna¬ 
tive  at  present,  despite  the  wail¬ 
ing  of  the  newspapers  over  the 
shortage  of  young  personnel. 

If  I  had  known  several  years 
ago  how  ridiculous  the  situation 
was  going  to  be  now,  the  number 
of  1950  journalism  graduates 
might  have  been  reduced  by  one, 
because  so  far  I’ve  found  nothing 
that  has  justified  my  taking  a  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism.  This  is  not  a 
situation  I  prefer,  but  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  why  anyone  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  bemoaning  the 
lack  of  “J”  students  now.  Appar¬ 
ently,  they  actually  want  even 
fewer. 

If  the  publishers  are  genuinely 
interested  in  the  problem,  I  sug¬ 
gest  they  reexamine  their  public 
relations  programs,  answer  their 
mail  and  look  into  their  pay  scales. 
When  one  industry’s  wages  are 
about  60  per  cent  that  paid  the 
average  new  college  graduate,  per¬ 
haps  there  is  some  justification  for 
the  lack  of  interest  in  that  field. 

Me?  I’m  still  interested,  but  how 
long  can  unrequited  enthusiasm 
last? 

Name  withheld  on  request  of 
writer. — ED. 
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Coordinated  Drive 
Aids  Spelling  Bee 

San  Francisco — Greater  rcsulu, 
wider  interest,  and  a  general  pro¬ 
motion  of  newspapers  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  “associated”  San 
Francisco  News  spelling  bee  this 
year,  reports  Mary  Ellen  Leary, 
who  conducted  the  promotion  for 
the  News. 

On  a  suggestion  from  Frank 
Ford,  editor.  News,  Miss  Le^ 
this  year  secured  the  cooperation 
of  a  dozen  newspapers  in  19  Cali¬ 
fornia  counties.  The  result  was 
65,000  actual  contestants  in  th« 
series  of  eliminations  begun  in 
classroom  competitions,  she  re¬ 
ports. 

Clippings  from  each  associated 
newspaper  today  show  the  individ¬ 
ual  city  results  of  the  promotion, 
Miss  Leary  said.  Add^  up,  the 
results  were  a  tremendous  boost 
for  the  participating  papers  of  the 
area,  she  reports. 
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'Emmy'  at  Head 
Of  3-Generation 
Oregon  Weekly 

By  Ellis  Lucia 

Hillsboro,  Ore. — If  the  Hills¬ 
boro  Argus,  Oregon  weekly,  goes 
twice-a-week  as  is  now  being  con¬ 
sidered,  it  will  probably  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  routine 
kept  by  Co-Publisher  Emma  Mc¬ 
Kinney  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

“Mrs.  Mac,”  or  “Emmy”  as 
she  is  affectionately  called  by  her 
staffers  and  thousands  of  friends 
in  Washington  county,  landed  her 
first  newspaper  job  hand-setting 
type  for  the  old  Hillsboro  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  1888  at  the  age  of  17. 
Printer’s  ink  got  into  her  veins 
and  she  found  it  mighty  potent 
stuff.  Sixty-five  years  later  she’s 
still  under  its  spell. 

Despite  her  81  years,  Mrs.  Mac 
is  at  her  desk  nearly  every  day 
writing  society,  club  and  personal 
news.  The  Argus  has  been  her 
life  and  she’s  still  one  of  the  last 
to  leave  when  the  presses  start 
rolling  on  Wednesdays. 

As  watchdog  over  the  comings 
and  goings  of  the  county  seat 
town,  Mrs.  McKinney  is  regarded 
as  the  dean  of  Oregon  newspaper 
women. 

A  native  of  the  Hillsboro  area, 
Mrs.  McKinney  was  second  to  the 
youngest  in  a  family  of  eight. 
When  she  was  17,  her  parents 
wanted  to  send  her  to  Pacifc  Uni¬ 
versity  six  miles  away.  The 
thought  made  her  homesick  and 
instead  she  landed  her  job  in  the 
print  shop. 

She  quit  to  get  married,  but 
after  her  husband’s  death  in  1900, 
went  back  to  work,  faced  with 
supporting  their  year-old  son.  To 
do  her  own  baby-sitting,  she  in¬ 
stalled  a  couch  in  the  shop.  Many 
were  the  nights  when  young 
Verne,  now  partner  with  his 
mother  as  co-publisher  of  the 
Argus,  went  to  sleep  to  the  lulla¬ 
by  of  the  typesetter. 

In  1904  Mrs.  McKinney  saw 
the  chance  to  buy  the  rival  Hills¬ 
boro  Argus  and  in  1910  she  be¬ 
came  sole  owner.  She  relin¬ 
quished  this  exclusive  ownership 
in  1923  when  she  took  her  son  in 
as  co-publisher.  In  1932  they 
bought  the  Independent  where 
she  had  first  learned  her  trade 
and  consolidated  it  with  the  Ar¬ 
gus.  In  late  years,  Verne’s  son, 
Walt,  has  become  active  in  the 
firm  to  make  it  a  three-generation 
newspaper. 

^  The  city’s  firemen  call  her 
“Mother”  and  friends  know  better 
than  to  serve  her  tea,  for  Mrs. 
Mac  is  a  coffee  drinker.  Part  of 
her  few  spare  moments  is  spent 
mailing  greeting  cards  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  anniversaries  of  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  area.  These  amount 
to  hundreds  a  year. 

The  continued  strides  of  her 


W.  Verne,  Emma  McKinney  and 
grandson  Walt  McKinney,  of  The 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus 


paper  has  brought  Mrs.  Mac  great 
satisfaction.  When  she  first  took 
over,  the  paper  had  a  payroll  of 
three  to  produce  the  seven-col¬ 
umn  four.pager,  “half  of  which 
was  boiler-plate.”  Now  more 
than  30  persons  help  produce  the 
weekly  of  28-and-up  pages  and 
5,500  circulation.  It’s  a  top-grade 
paper,  too,  having  won  a  dozen 
national  and  state  honors. 

■ 

Westchester  Editors 
Receive  Citations 

Citations  for  community  serv¬ 
ice  and  for  Americanism  activities 
were  conferred  by  the  American 
Legion  on  H.  Richmond  Camp¬ 
bell,  managing  editor  of  the 
Mamaroneck  (N.  Y.)  Times,  and 
Hugh  W.  Robertson,  vicepresident 
of  Westchester  County  Publishers, 
Inc.  last  week. 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
Wes  Gallagher,  director  of  AP 
Newsfeatures,  were  speakers  at  the 
presentation  ceremony.  Mr.  Star¬ 
zel  praised  the  Westchester  news¬ 
papers  for  their  courage  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  opposing  the  proposed 
political  appointment  of  John 
Reiber,  a  local  tavern  owner,  as 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

■ 

Larger  Page 

Sheridan,  Ore. — ^The  Sheridan 
Sun  has  increased  page  size  from 
six  to  seven  ccriumns  with  a  small 
increase  in  column  length.  Column 
width  has  been  cut  from  13  to  12 
ems.  Dean  Holmes,  editor  and 
publisher,  stated  that  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  advertising  car¬ 
ried  by  the  paper,  with  resulting 
increase  in  features,  made  the  en¬ 
largement  necessary.  Each  page  of 
the  Sun  now  carries  20  more  inches 
of  printed  surface  than  formerly. 

■ 

Wirephoto  in  Roanoke 

Roanoke,  Va.  —  The  Roanoke 
Times  and  World-News  joined  the 
Virginia  AP  Wirephoto  circuit  on 
Sunday,  May  24.  A  week  earlier 
the  Times  had  adopted  a  new 
flush-left  headline  dress  designed 
for  easier  reading. 


Nuts  and  Bolts 
Make  News 

In  (ZJalifornia  recently,  a  food  processor  tried  out  a 
new  way  of  shelling  nuts — ^by  striking  them  with 
lightning  bolts. 

According  to  the  newspaper  story,  the  nuts  passed 
between  two  electrodes  in  a  concrete  tunnel  where 
charges  of  artificial  lightning  blasted  off  the  sihells. 

While  lightning  may  not  be  the  final  answer  to  the 
problem  of  nut-shelling,  the  story  underlines  the  food 
industry’s  constant  effort  to  find  new  and  better  ways 
of  producing,  processing  and  distributing  the  food 
that  Americans  eat. 

That  is  why  there  are  food  scientists,  as  well  as  food 
clerks,  in  our  own  organization.  It  accounts  for  the 
fact  that,  as  a  team,  the  men  and  women  of  A&P  are 
constantly  testing  promising  new  ways  to: 

1.  Maintain  the  purity  and  high  quality  of 
the  food  we  sell  in  our  stores. 

2.  Step  up  the  efficiency  of  our  operations 
so  as  to  cut  down  on  waste  of  effort,  money 
or  food. 

3.  Minimize  the  effects  of  time,  distance  and 
season  on  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
the  nation’s  year-round  diet. 

We  of  A  &  P  are  proud  to  be  part  of  an  industry 
that,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  doing  so  much  to  keep 
Americans  the  best-fed  people  in  the  world. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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AMA  Press  Relations 
Involve  Special  Skill 


The  medical  press  relations  man 
had  his  hands  full  this  week. 

The  fact  that  you  could  pick  up 
your  paper  and  understand  what 
was  going  on  at  the  American 
Medical  Association’s  102nd  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  New  York  City 
was  mainly  due  to  his  efforts.  He 
had  to  translate  technical  verbiage 
into  language  that  reporters — and 
the  average  reader — understand;  he 
had  to  do  it  on  time;  he  had  to  be 
tactful,  and  he  had  to  be  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  newsmen. 

The  AM  A  keeps  a  full-time 
staff  of  about  20  public  relations 
men  working. 

Leo  E.  Brown  is  public  relations 
director  of  the  Association.  John  L. 
Bach  is  press  relations  director; 
Steve  Donohue  is  magazine  rela¬ 
tions  director  and  assistant  public 
relations  director,  and  John  A. 
Mirt  is  assistant  director  of  press 
relations. 

Three  Main  Duties 

Mr.  Donohue  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  the  functions  of  the 
public  relations  staff  was  threefold 
during  this  annual  meeting,  it 
served  in  an  advisory  capacity;  it 
got  out  a  daily  bulletin,  and  it 
serviced  the  press. 

In  the  first  capacity  Mr.  Brown 
sat  in  on  meetings  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  policy  making  body  of 
the  Association,  and  advised  on 
such  things  as  the  wording  of  de¬ 
cisions,  statements  and  resolutions 
from  the  group  so  they  could  be 
met  with  maximum  understanding 
from  the  public. 

The  Daily  Bulletin  contained 
news  from  the  previous  day’s  ac¬ 
tivities,  listed  registrants,  and  gen¬ 
erally  offered  information  on  the 
meeting  and  exhibits.  ^ 

Third  function  was  that  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  press  generally.  This  work, 
as  far  as  the  annual  meeting  was 
concerned,  started  four  or  five 
months  ago,  when  the  department 
got  in  touch  with  all  the  doctors 
who  were  asked  to  deliver  papers 
before  the  meeting  and  rounded 
up  advance  copies. 

When  the  papers  began  coming 
in,  the  public  relations  staff  went 
to  work  looking  them  over.  Those 
which  had  news  value  were  care¬ 
fully  studied,  and  an  abstract,  un¬ 
derstandable  to  the  layman,  was 
made  of  each.  These  abstracts 
were  assembled  into  a  press  packet, 
which  was  sent  to  a  list  of  science 
editors  or  writers  the  AMA  knew 
was  interested  in  receiving  them. 

Joseph  F.  Nolan,  medical  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
commented  that  AMA  “does  the 
best  job  in  the  world.” 

William  L.  Laurence,  science  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Times, 
felt  that  “generally  press  relations 


are  handled  very  well  .  .  .  but  the 
best  stories  are  not  available.”  He 
said  that  usually  there  is  only  one 
copy  of  the  best  paper  available 
and  that  really  no  public  relations 
is  as  good  as  old  fashioned  dig¬ 
ging.  To  him  some  of  the  best 
news  was  in  the  exhibits,  where 
the  system  of  assistance  falls  down. 

“It  could  be  improved,”  he  said, 
“if  they  had  material  on  some  of 
the  outstanding  new  exhibits  and  if 
some  expert  could  explain  them 
to  the  press.” 

Some  of  the  larger  exhibitors 
had  their  own  public  relations  men 
at  the  exhibits. 

Inner  Workings 

About  seven  persons  handled  the 
press  operation  during  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Two  of  these  were  stationed 
at  an  auxiliary  press  room  at  the 
exhibit  hall,  but  the  rest  were  on 
call  at  main  press  headquarters. 
Pictures  were  handled  through 
United  Press  News  Pictures,  with 
which  the  AMA  has  an  agreement 
for  convention  pictures  wherever 
the  meeting  is  held. 

As  for  radio  and  television  inter¬ 
viewing  of  doctors  and  notables  at 
the  meeting,  this  was  handled 
through  Marshall-Hester  Produc¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  which  set  up  interviews 
if  the  idea  for  the  interview,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  organization,  lent 
itself  to  this  type  of  coverage. 
Spot  radio  news  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  usually  handled  through 
the  wire  services. 

The  convention  press  suite  itself 
was  a  real  work  room.  Batteries 
of  typewriters  ranged  the  walls  and 
Mr.  Mirt  sat  at  a  central  desk  with 
a  blackboard  to  relay  messages, 
dig  up  copies  of  papers,  and  an¬ 
swer  questions. 

David  Dietz,  Scripps-Howard 
Science  editor  and  one  of  more 
than  150  correspondents  at  the 
meeting,  who  estimates  he  has  cov¬ 
ered  25  AMA  meetings  in  30 
years,  praised  the  AMA  setup. 

“Everything  is  out  in  the  open,” 
he  said,  “and  a  tremendous  effort 
has  been  made  on  doctors’  manu¬ 
scripts.  This  makes  for  accuracy 
and  makes  it  easier  for  the  re¬ 
porter  who  may  be  interested  in 
hearing  two  papers  being  read  at 
the  same  time.  The  abstracts  are 
excellent.  But  the  greatest  job  has 
been  breaking  down  the  idea  that 
it’s  unethical  for  doctors  to  talk 
to  reporters.  Things  are  getting 
better  all  the  time.” 

'All  Around  Town' 

In  a  Freight  Truck  Cab 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Alexius  Baas, 
68-year-old  columnist  of  the  Madi~ 
son  Capital  Times  set  out  recently 
on  a  stunt  that  would  cripple  a 


man  half  his  age  and  in  less  good 
physical  shape. 

He  began  a  5,000  mile  journey 
which  will  take  him  to  the  West 
Coast  and  back  again  riding  in  the 
cab  of  a  semi-trailer  truck  of  the 
type  that  regularly  hauls  freight 
back  and  forth  across  the  conti¬ 
nent.  He  will  eat  and  sleep  as  a 
regular  driver,  and  will  report  his 
experiences  in  his  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  “All  Around  Town.” 

On  the  West  Coast  he  will  be 
a  guest  a  few  days  of  the  movie 
actor,  Dennis  Morgan,  who  was 
once  a  voice  student  of  Mr.  Baas 
who  also  serves  as  drama  and  mu¬ 
sic  critic  of  the  Capital  Times.  He 
directs  several  German  singing  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  city. 

He  (Ik>mbs  the  Mountains 
For  That  Unusual  Story 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  Some¬ 
times  high  on  a  mountain  or  far 
up  a  hollow  there  no  longer  is  a 
road.  Then  Columnist  Charles 
Connor  leaves  his  automobile  and 
goes  by  borrowed  jeep,  horseback, 
johnboat  or  foot. 

He  comes  back  with  stories  of 
a  diminishing  breed,  the  hardy 
West  Virginia  mountain  “charac¬ 
ters”  who-  disdain  to  live  in  city, 
town  or  even  along  a  hard  road. 

The  29-year-old  reporter  tells 
their  full-flavored  stories  in  “Rov¬ 
ing  the  Valley,”  his  six-days-a- 
week  column  in  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Connor  finds  a 
subject  with  suitable  off-the-beaten 
track  color  without  leaving  the 
main  highways  of  the  industrial 
Kanawha  River  Valley,  in  which 
Charleston  is  located.  But  whether 
he  sticks  to  the  pavement  or  takes 
to  the  twisting  dirt  roads  in  the 
hills  and  hollows  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  the  search  always  is  for 
an  unusual  character,  an  odd  occu¬ 
pation,  or  maybe  an  animal  yarn. 

An  eyewitness  account  of  a 
snake-handling  religious  sect’s 
meeting  ...  a  piece  about  a  dog 
that  catches  fish  with  pole  and 
line  ...  an  uncompromising  Re¬ 
publican  who  submitted  to  his  first 
haircut  in  eight  years  after  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  elected  .  .  .  another 
man  who  has  spent  the  last  36 
years  in  bed. 

Those  are  samples  of  the  well- 
seasoned  fare  served  in  “Roving 
the  Valley.” 

The  columnist’s  usual  engaging 
smile  faded  quickly  at  the  snake- 
handlers’  meeting.  He  was  in¬ 
formed  belatedly  that  the  flimsy 
box  on  which  he  was  sitting  con¬ 
tained  live  rattlesnakes. 

■ 

Fund  lor  Widow 

Philadelphia  —  Newspaper 
friends  of  the  late  Manny  Laf- 
ferty,  one-time  Record  reporter 
who  died  last  week,  have  estab- 
,  lished  a  Manny  Lafferty  Memorial 
•  Fund  to  be  presented  to  his  widow. 
’  Frank  McDevitt,  Inquirer  re- 
i  porter,  is  in  charge  of  the  fund. 


Blakeslee  Tells 
Gkdns  in  Better 
MD  Relations 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — A  plea  for 
cooperation  with  the  press  as  i 
means  of  reducing  inaccuracies  in 
medical  stories  was  made  by  Allot 
L.  Blakeslee,  science  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  in  an  address  to 
the  Syracuse  Medical  Alumni  Av 
ciation  here  May  30. 

In  speaking  to  the  250  physi¬ 
cians  who  returned  for  Alumni 
Day,  Mr.  Blakeslee  emphasized  the 
fact  that  mutual  trust  and  respect 
between  doctors  and  newspaper¬ 
men  is  Important  for  the  best  re¬ 
porting  of  medical  news. 

Mr.  Blakeslee  cited  several  ways 
in  which  the  doctors  could  help  the 
press  in  keeping  accuracy  at  a  high 
level. 

One,  he  said,  was  in  talking 
openly  and  frankly  with  the  re¬ 
porter.  Another  is  in  helping  the 
writer  understand  the  technical 
parts  of  the  story. 

Finally,  after  speaking  frankly 
with  the  reporter,  can  the  doctor 
insist  on  the  right  to  review  the 
story  before  it  is  published? 

In  Mr.  Blakeslee’s  view  it  i» 
foolish  for  a  physician  to  insist  on 
this  right.  This,  he  said,  is  asking 
for  the  right  of  censorship  and 
further  indicates  a  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  reporter’s  ability. 

Such  a  move  would  mean  that 
other  news  sources  would  have  to 
be  given  the  same  right.  This 
would  mean  the  president  could 
color  his  own  remarks  before  they 
were  printed,  that  principals  in 
accidents  could  strike  out  parts  of 
the  report,  and  that  legal  decisions 
would  be  subject  to  approval  be 
for  use  in  newspapers. 

Frequently  newsmen  will  ask 
their  source  to  review  copy  to 
make  sure  they  have  not  made 
mistake  in  emphasis  or  wording 
The  doctor’s  safeguard  is  in  mak 
ing  himself  understood  during  the 
interview. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Blakeslee  said 
the  doctors  might  well  ask  what 
benefits  the  medical  profession 
would  obtain  from  this  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  newspaper.  He  listed 
four. 

1.  The  popularity  of  medical 
news  is  creating  a  healthier  na 
tion. 

2.  The  public  is  coming  to  un 
derstand  the  medical  profession 
better. 

3.  Most  research  in  medicine 
depends  on  contributions  from  the 
public. 

4.  Sometimes  news  stories  from 
a  medical  convention  tell  the  doc 
tor  of  new  advances  which  could 
be  helpful  to  one  of  his  patients 

■ 

New  Employe  Paper 

Chicago — “Inside  the  News”  is 
the  name  of  the  new  monthly  em¬ 
ploye  publication  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 
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Copy  Boy  Puts 
jffis  Savings  Into 
Vietnam  Paper 

By  Barbara  Klirsield 


A  Vietnamese  news  magazine 
has  just  changed  hands — and  its 
new  owner  is  a  copy  boy  on  the 
flew  York  Times. 


He  is  Nguyen 
Ngoc  Linh,  22- 
year-old  son  ,  of 
the  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  North 
Vietnam  province 
in  Indo  -  China. 
Mr.  Linh  invested 
in  the  New  Life 
News,  a  weekly 
with  a  circulation' 


of  3,500,  after 
deposing  of  his 
slock  in  a  Saigon 


Linh 

newspaper.  He 


passed,  he  was  managing  editor 
of  the  paper. 

He  set  out  to  learn  English  by 
reading  two  pages  from  a  history 
text  each  day.  He  looked  up  each 
word  he  did  not  know — at  the 
start,  that  was  almost  all  of  them 
— and  then  he  memorized  the 
pages  to  become  familiar  with  the 
writing  style.  He  talked  and  talked 
with  his  fellow  students,  begging 
them  to  correct  his  pronunciation. 

Holding  a  B.  A.  from  Bowdoin 
in  American  history  and  economics, 
he  is  now  attending  New  York 
University  at  night,  studying  pub¬ 
lic  finance.  He  works  a  16- 18-hour 
day — at  the  New  York  Times,  at 
his  classes  and  at  studying,  which 
he  usually  does  from  1  to  5  each 
morning. 

On  the  side  he  publishes  a 
monthly  bulletin  for  the  General 
Association  of  Vietnamese  in 
.America. 


LFrom  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


It’s  Fine  To  Be  Fooled 
—Sometimes 


was  just  two  shares  away  from  the 
control  that  would  make  him  the 
paper’s  editor-publisher. 

For  the  past  seven  years  Mr. 
Linh  has  been  putting  his  earn¬ 
ings  into  stock  of  the  Saigon 
Times  with  the  idea  of  building  up 
a  chain  of  newspapers  and  a  news 
agency  in  Vietnam.  He  received  a 
large  part  of  this  stock  in  payment 
for  articles  he  wrote  for  the  Sai¬ 
gon  Times  about  the  West. 

Temporary  Diversion 

But  the  paper’s  circulation  was 
dropping — it  was  down  to  2,000 
last  month — so  he  decided  to  sell 
his  49  per  cent  for  the  present.  His 
investment  in  the  magazine,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  a  temporary  diver¬ 
sion. 

“When  1  go  back  home  in  Sep- 


Pierce  Rosenthal  Heads 
New  Jersey's  Pica  Club 

Paterson,  N.  J. — ^The  Pica  Club, 
North  Jersey  newspapermen’s  or¬ 
ganization,  elected  as  president 
Pierce  I.  Rosenthal,  courthouse 
reporter  for  the  Paterson  Evening 
News,  at  the  annual  meeting  May 
23. 

He  will  be  installed  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  honoring  associate 
members  July  18  at  the  Rock 
View  Inn,  Montague. 

Other  officers  are:  Cornelius 
Yonkers  of  Midland  Park,  vice- 
president;  John  E.  Farley,  Passaic, 
treasurer;  and  Charles  A.  Winans. 
Paterson,  secretary. 

■ 

Le  Droit's  40th  Year 


tember,”  he  says  matter-of-factly, 
“I  will  buy  the  Times  again — and 
then  I  will  be  able  to  do  something 
with  it.” 

Newspapers  have  a  hard  time  of 
it  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  Linh  says.  To 
start  with,  there  are  far  too  many 
papers,  far  too  few  trained  jour¬ 
nalists  and  far  too  much  govern¬ 
ment  censorship  and  control. 

A  shortage  of  newsprint  keeps 
all  the  papers  limited  to  four 
pages,  but  news  itself  fills  only  a 
small  part  of  that.  The  two  Inside 
pages  are  generally  taken  over  by 
a  serialized  cheap  novel.  The  back 
page  is  for  advertisements  and 
about  80  per  cent  of  page  one  is 
for  headlines.  The  remaining  20 
percent  is  news — mostly  handouts 
from  the  government’s  own 
agency. 

How  He  Mastered  English 

The  slender,  dark-haired  youth 
has  already  faced  and  solved  prob¬ 
lems  as  complex  as  publishing  in 
Indo-China.  He  left  his  home  in 
1948  and,  after  spending  two  years 
at  law  school  in  Paris,  entered 
Bowdoin  College  in  Maine  with¬ 
out  knowing  more  than  a  few 
words  of  English.  Within  six 
months  he  was  writing  for  the  col¬ 
lege  paper  and  lecturing  before 


Opens  With  Party 

Ottawa — Several  special  events 
mark  the  40th  Anniversary  of 
Le  Droit,  only  French  daily  of 
Canada’s  capital.  These  celebra¬ 
tions  were  inaugurated  by  a  ban¬ 
quet  which  gathered  400  employes 
and  their  friends  in  the  Chateau 
Laurier  Hotel. 

Thirteen  employes  whose  em¬ 
ployment  with  Le  Droit  totals  454 
years  were  seated  at  the  table  of 
honor. 

Admitted  to  the  Quarter  Centu¬ 
ry  Club  were  Chief  Editor,  C. 
L’Heureux,  and  a  printer,  Charles 
E.  Landreville.  They  were  both 
presented  with  a  gold  watch. 

■ 

Mansfield  Daily  Runs 
Secretaries'  Edition 

The  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News- 
Journal  last  week  published  its 
first  National  Secretaries  Week 
edition  as  a  salute  by  Manfield 
business  men  to  their  secretaries. 

According  to  Alan  G.  Nicholas, 
News-Journal  business  manager, 
the  special  edition  contained  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  concerning  the 
National  Secretaries  .Association 
plus  features  on  various  secretaries. 
He  added  that  the  section  carried 


women’s  clubs.  Before  a  year  had  20,300  lines  of  advertising. 


Handy  Peters  entertained  for  the 
ladies  of  the  Auxiliary  the  other  night 
— and  had  the  ladies  really  believing 
for  a  while  that  he’s  the  best  marks¬ 
man  in  the  county. 

Handy  put  on  a  great  act.  He  set  up 
a  whole  hunch  of  balloons  on  a  muslin 
backdrop  and  then  took  out  his  pea¬ 
shooter.  He  shot  blindfolded,  standing 
on  his  head,  every  which  way — and 
broke  a  balloon  every  time! 

No  wonder  that  Handy  impressed 
the  ladies.  What  they  didn’t  know — 
till  the  show’s  end— was  that  Buck 
Mulligan  was  hiding  behind  the  back¬ 
drop  improving  on  Handy’s  every  shot 
with  a  hatpin. 

From  where  I  sit,  we  all  get  things 
**put  over”  on  us  now  and  again. 
When  ifs  good-natured — fine!  But, 
some  folks  would  like  to  fool  the  rest  of 
us  into  believing  ifs  wrong  to  enjoy  an 
occasional  glass  of  beer — just  because 
they  prefer  some  other  refreshment. 
For  real  American  tolerance  and 
neighborliness  these  people  are  simply 
way  ''off  target.” 


Copyright,  1953,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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Markel  Is  Impressed 
By  IPI  Atmosphere 


Idealism  of  its  members  insures 
the  permanence  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute,  says  Lester 
Markel  in  a  report  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  on  the  Second  General 
Assembly  recently  in  London. 

“The  most  impressive  fact  was 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting,”  states 
Mr.  Markel,  who  is  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times.  His 
appraisal  of  the  IPI  meeting,  which 
is  being  distributed  to  the  mem¬ 
bership,  follows: 

“The  primary  news  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  General  Aseembly,  like  that 
of  the  first,  is  found  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  rather  than  the  agenda  of 
the  occasion. 

“Again  this  observer  was  greatly 
heartened — and  in  a  way  amazed 
— that  editors  from  23  countries 
were  willing  to  travel,  some  of 
them  long  distances  (without  pre¬ 
miums  or  promises  or  personal 
profit)  to  meet  one  another  and 
to  discuss  the  common,  yet  most 
uncommon,  problem  of  the  craft 
— to  improve  the  news  so  that 
men  will  be  more  informed  and 
thus  their  judgments  will  be  wiser. 

Editor  of  Free  World 

“Again  this  observer  was  struck 
by  the  unique  nature  of  the  gath¬ 
ering.  First,  a  German,  then  a 
Briton,  next  an  Indian,  a  Dane, 
a  Ceylonese,  and  American  and 
so  on,  representing  seventeen  other 
countries,  arose  to  speak.  Here  in¬ 
deed  were  the  editors  of  the  free 
world  meeting  freely  and  speak¬ 
ing  frankly. 

“But  the  most  impressive  fact 
was  the  spirit  of  the  meeting.  Basi¬ 
cally,  IPI  cannot  offer  anything 
very  tangible  to  its  members.  To 
be  sure,  it  provides  IPI  Reports 
and  IPI  Surveys  and  conferences 
among  members  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  the  annual  as¬ 
semblies.  But  it  does  not  provide 
more  newsprint  or  first  and  quick 
aids  to  circulation  of  better  lino¬ 
type  machines  or  even  free  junk¬ 
ets.  It  does,  however,  offer  an  in¬ 
tangible  that  is  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant:  the  opportunity  to 
help  improve  journalism  every¬ 
where — which  is  a  vast  and  chal¬ 
lenging  assignment  and  one  which 
is  vital  for  editors  everywhere, 
for  their  nations  and  for  the  world. 

“That  is  why  IPI  will  endure; 
it  exists  because  of  the  idealism 
of  its  members,  and  because  the 
idea,  having  taken  root,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  because  it  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow. 

“Such  was  the  atmosphere,  the 
big  news,  of  the  conference.  As 
for  the  agenda,  certain  highlights 
can  be  recorded. 

“First,  it  was  revealed  that  self- 
examination  of  the  press  is  a  most 
useful  business,  especially  at  a 
time  when  newspapers  are  being 
threatened  from  inside,  because  of 


their  own  inadequacies,  and  from 
outside,  through  attack  by  govern¬ 
ment,  through  competition  or  by 
other  media  (by  television  espe¬ 
cially)  and  by  the  reader  himself, 
who  increasingly  questions  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  even  the  integrity  of 
the  newspaper. 

Protest  Against  Perons 

“Second,  it  was  disclosed  that 
there  are  genuine  threats  to  press 
freedom,  large  shadows  that  loom 
over  the  editorial  offices,  external 
threats  in  the  form  of  international 
conventions  and  the  like,  national 
and  internal  threats  in  the  form  of 
open  or  creeping  censorship.  That 
is  why  the  Assembly  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  record  its  disapproval  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Argentine, 
both  as  a  protest  against  one  Peron 
and  a  warning  against  other 
Perons. 

“Third,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  newspaper  must  devote 
itself  to  the  great  and  complex 
events  of  the  day;  that  it  is  its  duty 
to  record  these  events,  but,  more 
than  that,  record  them  in  an  un¬ 
derstandable  manner — which  is, 
most  present  agreed,  a  question  of 
adding  interpretation  or  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  facts.  For  the  news¬ 
paper  is,  or  should  be,  the  great 
moulder  of  public  opinion.  A 
newspaper  that  devotes  itself  solely 
to  sensation  or  entertainment  is 
violating  its  trust.  I  am  not  urging 
that  entertainment  be  abolished 
from  newspapers,  nor  am  I  pro¬ 
posing  to  outlaw  the  popular  press. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  job  of  a  newspaper  is  in¬ 
formation,  not  entertainment,  and 
that  is  its  very  reason  for  being. 
And  now,  with  the  T-V  sword 
hanging  over  newspapers,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  news  newspaper  is  good 
business  as  well  as  good  morals. 

Lively  Discussion 

“Fourth,  it  was  revealed  that 
newspaper  problems  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  deep  earnestness  and 
with  lively  interest.  A  meeting  of 
editors  need  not  be  turned  into  a 
briefing  session  by  government  of¬ 
ficials  nor  into  a  series  of  cocktail 
parties  or  rides  through  the  Red 
or  Purple  Mills.  It  can  properly, 
profitably  and  dramatically  be  a 
forum  on  editorial  issues.  There 
were,  for  example,  the  discussions 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  Flow  of 
the  News  Survey — discussions  that 
were  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  survey  itself. 

“Fifth,  it  was  disclosed  once 
more  that  the  newspaper  business 
is  the  most  exciting  business  in 
the  world  and  that  we  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  be  able  to  engage  in  it. 
Therefore  we  should  be  grateful 
because  of  the  opportunity  and 
humble  because  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  There  may  be  little  public 
glory  and  less  money  in  the  job 


of  editor— except  for  the  few  who 
are  able  to  brass-band  themselves 
— ^but  there  is  vast  inner  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  it  and  that  is 
the  only  real  form  of  gratification. 

*  *  * 

“Much  was  said  at  the  meeting, 
especially  by  this  correspondent, 
about  the  need  for  interpretation 
and  for  differentiating  between  ex¬ 
planation  and  opinion.  Neverthe¬ 
less  this  same  correspondent,  asked 
to  report  on  the  Assembly,  has 
moved  heavily  into  the  realm  of 
opinion.  Such  a  violation  of  his 
own  ground  rules  will  be  under¬ 
stood,  he  hopes,  and  excused.  Be¬ 
cause,  if  he  has  transgressed,  it  is 
solely  because  he  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  which  he  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  be  a  part.” 

■ 

lAPA  Protests 
Breach  of  Pact 
By  Argentina 

The  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  week  protested  the 
Argentine  Government’s  attacks  on 
three  United  States  news  agencies 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

At  the  same  time,  LAPA  re¬ 
quested  an  investigation  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  OAS  Char¬ 
ter  by  Argentina. 

In  a  letter  signed  by  Andrew 
Heiskell,  chairman  of  its  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  addressed  to 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  Secretary 
General  of  the  UN,  and  another 
to  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo, 
Director  General  of  the  OAS,  the 
lAPA  said: 

“The  most  flagrant  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  recognized  principle  that  the 
fundamental  rights  of  man  cannot 
exist  without  press  freedom  have 
taken  place  in  Argentina,  in  the 
past  two  years,  since  the  arbitrary 
closing,  confis^tion  and  sale  by 
;  the  Argentine  Government  of  the 
daily  newspaper  La  Prensa.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  that  time,  it  has 
'  been  the  policy  of  that  govern- 
,  ment  to  restrict  and  destroy  press 
freedom  to  such  an  extent  that  to¬ 
day  it  is  impossible  to  express  any 
1  opinion,  printed  or  spoken,  con- 
,  trary  to  the  Government.  As  a 
I  result,  the  Argentine  press  is  un¬ 
der  complete  control  of  its  gov- 
;  ernment. 

“The  latest  of  these  restrictions 
;  is  the  attempt  made  by  the  Ar- 
I  gentine  Government  to  deprive 
three  of  the  world’s  outstanding 
;  news  services  of  facilities  for  re- 
i  ceiving  and  distributing  news  from 
i  abroad  for  its  clients  in  Argen- 

■  tina.” 

Although  the  official  decree 
1  against  the  news  agencies  was 
I  lifted,  pending  completion  of  a 

■  congressional  investigation  ordered 
:  by  President  Peron,  the  papers 
I  omit  U  S.  dispatches. 


Doilies  Help 
Sale  of  Gray's 
Fragrance  Line 

“Over  2,000  free  editorials  oi 
Wedgwood  amounting  to  ovtr 
400,000  lines  have  reached  tht 
purchasing  public”  through  fash¬ 
ion  and  beauty  editors  of  major 
magazines  and  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Albert  Plant,  director 
of  advertising  and  promotion  of 
Dorothy  Gray,  Ltd.,  cosmetic  firm. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Merchandising  Executives’  Qub 
in  New  York  this  week,  Mr.  Plant 
discussed  the  merchandising  story 
of  the  “Wedgwood”  line.  Harold 
S.  Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  Doug¬ 
las  Taylor,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newsper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  were  guests  of  honor. 

The  Wedgwood  story  began  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  Mr.  Plaut  re¬ 
lated,  when  his  organization  “tk- 
cided  to  strengthen  its  position  ii 
the  fragrance  field.”  Once  tk 
concern  had  decided  on  a  certaiu 
fragrance,  the  Wedgwood  package 
suggested  itself  from  a  cameo  (k- 
sign  used  by  the  firm  in  the  1922- 
24  period. 

An  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  Wedgwood  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  makers  of  the  well  known 
china,  packaging  was  worked  out. 
and  the  tie-in  promotion  began 
to  roll. 

Mr.  Plaut  said  only  one  maga¬ 
zine  was  used:  Vogue.  But,  be¬ 
yond  that,  he  continued,  “On  the 
national  level  we  reached  the  11 
major  Dorothy  Gray  markets 
throughout  the  country  with  1,000- 
line  newspaper  ads  which  gave  the 
promotion  a  driving  impetus.  The 
co-op  ads,  in  many  cases  two- 
color,  were  full-,  half-  and  quarter- 
page  size,  and  to  the  happy  amaze¬ 
ment  of  all,  practically  every  one 
of  our  accounts — from  the  drug 
store  to  the  largest  department 
store — ran  the  copy  prepared  by 
our  promotional  department  widt- 
out  the  smallest  change.” 

Aside  from  the  400,000  lines  of 
free  editorial  support,  Mr.  Plaut 
said  various  trade  journals  also 
gave  unsolicited  recognition  to  the 
line. 

“For  our  next  promotional  ef¬ 
fort,”  Mr.  Plaut  said,  “we  are 
enlarging  our  advertising  program 
— extending  it  into  many,  many 
more  magazines.  Our  co-op  effort 
will  be  broadened  to  include  a 
large  number  of  additional  mar¬ 
kets.” 

■ 

Gen.  Williams  Dies 

Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Williams, 
one-time  editor  of  the  Joplin 
(Mo.)  News-Herald  and  forei^ 
correspondent,  died  May  30  at  his 
home  in  Laguna  Beach,  Calif-, 
.  where  he  lived  since  retiring  in 
1  1946.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 
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Production  of  goods  is  at  an  all-time  high  in 
Pennsylvania.  More  people  are  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed,  and  income  has  hit  a  peak  never  before 
attained.  Factory  payrolls  alone  account  for  more 
than  $84,000,000  a  week. 

Here  is  a  market  just  crying  to  be  sold.  It’s  like  a 
stream  loaded  with  trout.  The  fishing  is  good 
and  your  only  problem  is  knowing  the  right  kind 
of  lure  to  use. 

Well,  the  perfect  lure  in  Pennsylvania  is  its  group 


of  excellent  hometown  newspapers.  They  cover 
the  spots  where  the  buying  power  lies.  The  bulk 
of  Pennsylvania’s  populace  lives  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City  Zone.  That’s 
why  it’s  a  natural  to  promote  your  products  or 
services  in  the  newspapers  that  are  read  in  these 
cities  and  towns. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  know  them  is  to  use  them. 
And  when  you  know  them,  you’ll  never  leave 
them. 


Pennsylvania 


hcis  more  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 


newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 


beaver  falls  news-tribune  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  OHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  |E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E)  • 
COATESVILLE  record  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  |E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
item  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 

GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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SYNDICATES 


E.  P.  S.  Sends  Features 
To  World’s  Four  Comers 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


•  A  stamp  collector  in  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  reports  that  the  Turk¬ 
ish  government  has  issued  a  post¬ 
age  stamp  showing  a  soldier  read¬ 
ing  an  American  comic  strip. 

•  A  Reuters’  dispatch  from 
New  Delhi  says  American  comics 
now  appear  in  all  of  India’s  major 
English-language  dailies,  though 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  is  “not 
amused”  by  the  development. 

•  A  Japanese  daily  prints  a 
strip  about  a  Mexican  character, 
■distributed  by  an  American  syndi¬ 
cate,  and  a  sedate  West  German 
journal  finds  space  for  a  daily  epi¬ 
sode  of  cattle-rustling  in  the  Old 
West.  In  Latin  America,  U.  S. 
visitors  have  a  hard  time  getting 
away  from  their  favorite  strips. 

Similar  instances  of  international 
infiltration  can  be  found,  on  a 
somewhat  lesser  scale,  in  the  field 
of  text  features.  All  of  this  is  a 
fairly  recent  development,  and  the 
credit — or  the  blame,  depending  on 
how  you  feel  about  it — goes  largely 
to  Editors  Press  Service,  Inc.,  of 
345  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Two  or  three  of  the  larger  syndi¬ 
cates  maintain  their  own  foreign 
sales  organizations.  For  the  bulk 
of  U.  S.  syndicates,  however,  E.  P. 
S.  is  the  key  to  foreign  markets. 
Via  its  26  offices  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  it  serves  U.  S.  features  to 
clients  in  every  country  not  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain — except  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  of  course. 

E.  P.  S.  started  out  as  a  syndi¬ 
cate  itself.  It  was  launched  in  1933 
to  create  original  features  for  the 
Latin  American  press.  Founder 
was  Joshua  B.  Powers,  at  that  time 
manager  for  United  Press  Associa¬ 


tions  in  Buenos  Aires.  Associated 
with  him  were  Jeremias  Cardenas, 
who  ran  a  Pan  American  news 
service,  and  Carlos  Davila,  former 
provisional  president  of  Chile. 
Their  “budget  service”  quickly 
achieved  wide  distribution  and  at 
one  time  reached  72  per  cent  sat¬ 
uration  in  its  market,  but  never 
was  a  commercial  success. 

In  the  meantime,  however, 
E.P.S.  had  entered  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  sales  representation  for  other 
syndicates,  and  found — or  devel¬ 
oped — substantial  demand  for  U.S. 
comics  in  Latin  America.  It  start¬ 
ed  printing  color  supplements,  as 
well  as  translating  strips  and  dis¬ 
tributing  them  in  mat  form.  In 
1941  E.P.S.  left  the  creative  end 
of  features  to  others,  and  began 
to  concentrate  fully  on  selling 
other  syndicates’  material. 

Today  the  Latin  American  serv¬ 
ice  includes  translation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  22  strips,  36  color  pages 
and  25  miscellaneous  features,  and 
printing  of  about  900,000  weekly 
supplements  for  some  45  publica¬ 
tions  in  Latin  America.  As  a  side¬ 
line,  E.P.S.  has  helped  launch 
Sticcciones,  the  Spanish  edition  of 
Reader’s  Digest,  and  Hablemos,  a 
feature  supplement  for  South-of- 
the-border  papers. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II 
E.P.S.  began  giving  serious  atten¬ 
tion  to  non-Spanish  markets  for 
U.S.  features.  As  indicated  above, 
response  in  Europe  and  Asia  has 
been  substantial.  For  these  areas 
E.P.S.  just  distributes,  leaves 
translating  and  printing  to  local 
papers. 

E.P.S.  is  still  affiliated  with  the 


Jashua  Powers  organization,  which 
concerns  itself  largely  with  serv¬ 
ing  as  advertising  representatives 
for  Latin  American  papers,  and 
Mr.  Powers  is  chairman  of  the 
E.P.S.  board.  President  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  John  Klem,  who  spends  time 
worrying  about  plagiaristic  tenden¬ 
cies  in  some  segments  of  the  foreign 
press,  efforts  to  put  import  duties 
on  newspaper  features  in  interna¬ 
tional  commerce,  and  anti-comic 
strip  crusades  of  Communists  and 
others  who  view  with  alarm  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  American  features.  He 
seems  to  like  the  work,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  syndicates  like  having  the  for¬ 
eign  markets. 


Xo<hin$<  for  nudists 


. . .  l>ut  the  best  coverage  of  styles  in  suits,  socks, 
shoes,  sweaters,  shirts,  and  shorts... for  the  well- 
dressed  male  who  wants  to  dress  better,  get  wolf 
whistles,  or  a  raise . . . 

Mentis  Wear  by  Jim  Bascom,  the  nation’s 
foremost  authority  on  business  and  sports  attire . . .  shows  how  to 
look  like  .$1,000,000  on  a  modest  income ...  in  a  practical,  popular 
illustrated  weekly  column.  Widely  read  by  husbands  and/or 
wives,  this  feature  rings  merchants’  cash  registers,  wins  fans 
and  following.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

ChiciBga  TribwBne^JSfeu?  York 
Syndicate 


.’V’V'irK  BuUdtnQ,  J\>fr  York 
Tribunr  Toirrr,  f'hirago 


R&T  Syndicate  Offers 
Best-Selling  ‘Annapurna* 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  obtained  newspaper  se¬ 
rialization  rights  to  “Annapurna,” 
Maurice  Herzog’s  first-hand  ac¬ 
count  of  the  scaling  of  a  26,000- 
foot  Himalayan  peak.  The  book, 
published  at  $5  by  E.  P.  Dutton, 
has  been  at  or  near  the  top  of  non¬ 
fiction  best-seller  lists  since  pub¬ 
lication. 

R  &  T’s  newspaper  condensation 
will  run  to  18  installments  of 
about  2,000  words  each,  and  will 
include  photos  of  the  expedition. 
First  release  date  is  June  22. 


He  Likes  Salesmeii 
Really,  He  Meansli 

Now  Look,  Fellers — You  ^ 
me  wrong.  I  said  I  LIKE  syndicaii 
salesmen.  But  some  of  you  p 
roiled  up  when  you  read  the  littk 
piece  on  this  page  last  week.  Y« 
took  it  wrong. 

The  article,  entitled  “Do  Saks- 
men  Run  Up  the  Cost  of  F» 
tures?”  was,  we  thought,  frienii 
in  tone  and,  we  hoped,  helpful* 
salesmen. 

Those  who  thought  otherei* 
will  have  Old  Reptilian  and  food 
— if  they  insist  on  the  latter,  oi 
us  next  time  they  come  this  wa; 

On  behalf  of  those  former  sya 
dicate  salesmen  who  thought  the 
would  be  “blamed”  for  the  articlt 
we  .sacrifice  the  anonymity  we  et- 
joyed  for  a  week. 

Look,  Fellers — Don’t  take  us  of 
your  client-visiting  list.  Come  ot 
down  and  we’ll  break  a  hushpupp 
together. 

Robert  W.  Brown, 

Editor,  Coinmhiis  (Ga.)  Ledge 
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Spadea  to  Syndicate 
Browder  Articles 

Earl  Browder,  for  15  years 
head  of  the  Communist  party  of 
the  United  States  until  his  expul¬ 
sion  in  1946,  is  author  of  a  series 
of  12  articles  to  be  distributed 
later  this  month  by  the  Spadea 
Syndicate  Headed  “Browder 
Talks,”  the  series  will  disclose  de¬ 
tails  of  Mr.  Browder’s  relations 
with  the  Communist  party  and 
with  prominent  figures,  and  will 
give  his  current  views  on  U.  S.  and 
Soviet  policies.  One  article  will  be 
headed,  “Why  1  Am  Not  a  Com¬ 
munist.” 


News  and  Notes 

The  New  York  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion  has  presented  special  citations 
to  Joe  Musial,  education  director 
for  King  Features  Syndicate,  and 
to  the  syndicate’s  “Henry”  strip, 
for  help  in  the  Association’s  1953 
Heart  Fund  campaign. 


3  Newspaper  Firms 
Get  TV  Licenses 

Washington — The  FCC’s  list  of 
television  station  permits  granted 
this  week  included  three  for  appli¬ 
cants  with  newspaper  affiliations. 
They  were: 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — Jacksonville 
Journal  Co.,  channel  36.  The  John 
H.  Perry  Estate  owns  60  per  cent 
interest. 

Elkhart,  Ind. — Truth  Publishing 
Co.,  channel  52.  Dille  &  Beardsles 
interests  own  control. 

Topeka,  Kan.  —  Topeka  Broad¬ 
casting  Association,  Inc.,  channel 
13.  Capper  Publications. 

The  Commission  authorized 
transfer  of  control  of  KONA-TV, 
Radio  Honolulu,  Ltd.,  from  Her¬ 
bert  M.  Richards  to  Advertiser 
Publishing  Co.,  and  Island  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  for  $60,488. 
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Rockhill  Productions,  Inc.,  own¬ 
ers  of  all  rights  to  “Tom  Corbett, 
Space  Cadet,”  this  week  announced 
a  public  stock  financing,  offering 
149,000  shares  at  two  dollars  per 
share.  According  to  the  offering 
circular,  merchandising  royalties 
on  “Space  Cadet”  average  a 
monthly  net  income  of  nearly 
$10,000. 


W.  J.  Parker,  Hearst 
Circulator,  Dies 

Walter  J.  Parker,  65,  former  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  Chicago  Hearst 
newspapers,  died  May  31  in  St 
Petersburg,  Fla.  He  retired  from 
the  Hearst  organization  14  years 
ago  and  worked  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  for  several  years  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness.  He  started  with  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner  in  1919 
and  later  was  circulation  director 
of  both  the  Herald  and  Examiner 
and  Chicago  American. 
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Subscribers  to  Dr.  Glen  U.  Shep¬ 
herd’s  “Doctor’s  Notebook,”  distri¬ 
buted  by  United  FEATtmE  Syndi¬ 
cate,  last  week  received  a  sgsecial 
bonus  feature  for  immediate  news 
release  —  an  article  on  “Facts 
About  Polio  and  Gamma  Glo¬ 
bulin.” 


Prize  for  Potatoes 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  —  The 
Herald  and  News  and  its  pul’' 
lisher,  Frank  Jenkins,  are  offerii^ 
a  $50  prize  to  the  champion  4-H 
potato  grower  for  the  Klamath 
Basin.  Mr.  Jenkins  said  the  priz* 
would  be  doubled  if  the  grower 
produced  90  per  cent  of  No.  1 
spuds. 
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DominicanDaily 
Hopes  Bagasse 
Con  Be  Useful 

CixJDAD  Trujillo  —  Test  runs 
with  bagasse  newsprint  are  being 


16,000  the  first  year,  it  has  now 
risen  to  23,000.  There  is  no  ABC 
circulation  audit  here,  but  a  certi¬ 
fied  copy  of  the  press  run  must  be 
submitted  daily  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 


Personal 


with  the  Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  joined  the  Good  House- 


continued  from  page  36  promotion  department. 


suomiiicu  uaiiy  lu  me  Kw.em-  John  E.  Butler,  industrial  ed-  Paul  D.  Gesner,  former  As- 

itor  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  sociated  Press  financial  writer,  has 
No  circulation  con  es  s  ,  f{grald,  has  resigned  to  become  been  appointed  assistant  finance 

reliance  for  wider  readersh  p  be-  _ 


Wlin  till  aiv  uviiik  .  ,  ,  •  t  ^  *  u*  uuuiiw  uiicviwi  iUi  Liic  rr  ccfv  iiiaKa- 

i  by  £/  Car, be  from  time  to  Z  Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Com-zine. 

Le.  The  experiment  is  being  T  a  •  n  *  *  * 

'’r  ?^o?”Lon^do“^  ^Foretg^^neJs  usually  occupies  *  *  *  Hugh  V.  Munce,  formerly 

,loid  Coloration  of  Lo^^  most  of  the  front  page.  There  is  Larry  Pearson,  formerly  a  re-  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times, 
Ithrough  Its  agent  tne  Anglo-  emphasis  on  States  copy  porter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff 

lAmeripn  ^  m  nioan  p#.'  with  its  implications  for  Latin-  (Utah)  Tribune,  the  Salt  Lake  MacManus,  John  &  Adams, 

operation  with  ttw  Uominican  ^n^g^ica,  than  any  other  foreign  Telegram  and  the  Colorado  Inc--  advertising  agency  in  Bloom- 

I public  go  p  pe  source  of  information.  Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press,  has  Hills,  Mich. 


I  American  Machmery  Co.  in  co-  —  TSVeattons  foT  llfin^ 
i"r?r"  r  ? Am.,ica,  than  any  other  foreign 


^  source  of  information.  Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press,  has 

.  _ „  There  is  no  governmental  cen-  joined  the  advertising  department 

The  bagasse  ^  produced  at  the  «  independent  of  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc., 

Rio  Hamo  sugar  mdl  near  here,  ^^t^ong  supporter  of  in  New  York  City. 

proc«sing  J  administration  and  an  ^  , 

Md  the  finished  paper  returned  banker  of  its  anti-  „  . d  .  ,  _  .• 


in  New  York  City. 


In  the  Military  Service 


,  •  j  u  communist  policies. 

Publication  is  on  every  day 


First  Lt.  Gary  L.  Yundt,  who 
Robert  E.  Steele,  former  di-  before  entering  the  Marine  Corps 
ctor  of  public  relations,  Vir-  gjjy  gjitor  of  the  Gunnison 


wiu  c  -.K  K  A  f  Cl  k  -  Publication  is  on  every  day  public  relations,  Vir-  ^^^s  city  editor  of  the  Gunnison 

Wilbur  Smith,  head  of  El  Cari^bes  throughout  the  week.  The  Sunday  Department  of  Highways,  (Colo.)  News-Cbampion,  has  been 

department,  have  ^  supplement  awarded  tho  Silver  Star  Medal  for 

showed  that  while  the  use  of  j2  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World  News,  heroism  in  Korea  last  October, 

bagasse  looks  promising,  there  is  g,  t^arib^  is  owned  by  Editorial  assistant  public  vsrhen  he  led  his  platoon  against 

still  much  room  for  improvement,  Caribc  which  is  made  up  en-  relations  director  for  the  Electric  overwhelming  enemy  forces.  He  al- 
“The  tensile  strength  was  more  interests.  division,  General  Dynamics  ready  holds  the  Bronze  Star  and 

than  necessary,  he  said.  How-  The  original  investment  was  al-  ^orp..  Groton.  Conn.  two  Purple  Hearts. 

most  $800,000  but  about  $200,000  “  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Troved'  I  don’t '  see  whv  bVaS  Charles  H.  Brennan,  Jr.,  one-  Francis  J.  Brick,  former  pho- 

prOVea.  1  OOn  I  see  wny  oagasse  in  the  intervening  five  vears.  timi*  n/^lIrsA  r#*nnrtrf»r  fnr  Parter  a _ i _ r _ au,.  h/ -  -  -  -  i.  _ _ 


two  Purple  Hearts. 


Charles  H.  Brennan,  Jr.,  one-  Francis  J,  Brick,  former  pho- 


^’t  eventually  prove  a  good  sub-  ^d^^d  in  the  intervening  five  years,  fime  police  reporter  for  Carter  tographer  for  the  JFaterbary 
stitute  for  newsprint.  The  paper  ...  «  S  Newspapers  in  Lynchburg,  (Conn.)  Republican,  has  ^en  pro- 

is  comparable  to  linen  writing  pa-  CirculabOIl-NewS  Va.,  and  a  reporter  and  wire  edi-  ^oted  to  captain  with  an  Air  Force 

a'’.”.' j:  “t“.  . 

s  cad  of  an  open  face  and  the  color  Providence.  R.  I. — Smart  circu-  nrav  *  _  _ 


Kp  m^rg.  flat  wh  tA  th  n  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.— Smart  circu-  copy  department  of  Gray  & 
Sam  il  ^  aWirh  lation-news  teamwork  sold  1,225  Rogers,  Philadelphia  advertising 

cre^.  Because  it  absorbs  too  extra  papers  in  a  town  of  8,000  aeenev. 
much  ink  it  presents  a  varied  outside  the  normal  circulation  area  *  *  ♦ 


imiOT  inx  u  presents  a  variea  outside  the  normal  circulation  area 
problem  in  the  reproduction  of  jbe  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
halftones.”  recently. 

El  Caribe  is  printed  on  a  Goss  Circulation  Manager  James  R. 


^py  ®  *  Raymond  Eugene  Kelly  of  the 

Rogers.  Philadelphia  advertising  prancisco  (Calif.)  Examinees 

agency.  ,  *  *  promotion  department  has  trans¬ 

ferred  his  activities,  temporarily, 
Albert  J.  Ackley,  formerly  to  U.S.  Army  duties. 


sextuplet  Decker  type  press  with  oarke  got  a  call  from  Production 
^ "S'"  Editor  Garrett  D.  Byrnes  asking 
Ia’^  per  hour.  But  ^^hat  could  be  done  to  promote  a 

S, "S"  iJ?®  full-page  feature  about  the  indus- 

were  kicked  off  with  only  rehabilitation  of  Rockville, 

'"oP^don,  resulting  in  Conn.  This  community  had  diver- 


A  Quality  Serial 
for  Summer  Keadiug 


a  speed  of  36,000  per  hour. 


..Q  -  . ,  sified  its  plants  and  found  jobs  for 

^gasse  may  provide  news-  hundreds  who  had  been  thrown 
pnnt  on  a  wide  scale  within  25  ^ork  when  a  big  textUe 

prs,  making  up  for  depletion  of  -hji  closed 

forests  in  the  United  States  and  w,  ..  _ .... 


Canada,”  said  Dr.  German 


Mr.  Darke  put  a  circulation  su¬ 
pervisor,  James  F.  Bunn,  on  the 


rirn.e  -1  L-  r  e  T-i  -x.  pcrvisor,  James  r.  ounn,  on  uie 

'  1°  •'*  El  Cari^.  j^b,  with  instructions  to  get  the 

1?  word  to  Rockville  about  the  forth- 


Canadian  newsprint,  but  locally 


nrAHn....j  u  ■  1.  ij  coming  page.  Mr.  Bunn  imcu 

about  tinn  s  ould  cost  Rockville  store  windows  with  cards 

T  telling  about  the  issue,  got  the 

However,  is  not  our  chief  interest. 


By  Ann  Ritner 


We’re  more  concerned  with  the 
independnece  it  would  bring  us 


manager  of  the  local  theater  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  article  between  pic¬ 
tures,  and  secured  the  coopera- 


from  outside  sources,  removing  rnf’  f  ,kf  1/  / 

worries  over  delays  caused  by  ‘T  A  rS  'If  ’ 

dock  strikes  and  oiher  factors  in  Journal-Bu  le- 


transit  or  product^n;  a  we  ^s 

Ihe  increased  prestige  and  revenue  J?/ Providence  paper 

"  ESrihl^l,  republic.”  20  school- 

its  Boys  to  handle  the  street  sale.  Be- 


mechanical  department  by  put-  franH  Harl  T  Tl 

hng  in  a  Wood  Pony  autoplate,  ^  ^ 

three  new  Intertypes  and  four  new  Journal-Bulletin  carried  the 
^  Linotypes,  which  makes  it  the  s/ory  Bunn  and  his  boys  sold 
•  Th«  largest  printing  plant  on  the  is-  1 .225  papers  to  Rockville  s  citizens, 
pub-  land.  ■ 

fering  The  steady  progress  and  circu-  Niles  Is  President 
'  A  of  El  Caribe  since  Chicago — Bernard  P.  Niles,  a 

imatn  its  inception  in  1948  is  attributed  member  of  the  firm  since  1926, 
prize  by  pr.  Ornes  to  his  policy  of  ad-  has  been  elected  president  of  Rapid 

rower  hering  closely  to  American  pat-  Roller  Co.,  succeeding  the  late 

40.  1  terns  in  news  treatment  and  pre-  David  M.  Rapport,  founder  of  the 
sentation.  From  a  circulation  of  company. 
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u  NFOLDING  amidst  the  glorious  natural 
beauty  of  the  Arizona  canyon  country,  tliis  is  the 
romantic,  compelling  story  of  how  tlie  spirited 
daugliter  of  one  of  America’s  fabulous  Robber 
Barons  faced  the  temptations  and  disillusionmenls 
of  a  gilded  era  bt'fore  she  found  her  own  place  in 
life  —  and  won  the  heart  of  the  man  she  loved. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Crowns  Off  to  ABC 
And  2  Ex-Reporters! 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Money  isn’t  everything,  not 
even  in  television.  Sometimes  it’s 
the  split-decision  experience  of  an 
old  newspaperman  that  pays  bigger 
dividends. 

It  would  appear  to  be  so  in 
the  case  of  the  Coronation  jet  race 
between  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  this  week.  Robert  Kintner,  the 
ex-reporter  who  heads  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  could  rightfully 
take  the  bows  for  winning  the 
“million-dollar  race”  with  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  considerably  less — a 
paltry  $15,000  or  so. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  going  to 
be  a  long  debate  over  the  claims 
to  “first”  that  were  made.  The 
Kintner  crowd  relished  the  head¬ 
line  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
“ABC  Wins  the  Race.”  But  that 
didn’t  deter  the  NBC  press  shop 
from  issuing  this  claim:  “The  first 
Coronation  films  seen  in  America 
were  presented  over  67  NBC-TV 
stations  at  4: 14  p.m.  EOT,  a  clear 
beat  of  10  minutes  over  NBC’s 
principal  network  rival.”  That  was 
a  reference  to  CBS,  of  course. 

From  CBS  quarters  came  the 
flat  statement  that  “the  first  tele¬ 
vision  broadcast  from  within  the 
United  States  of  the  actual  docu¬ 
mentary  record  of  Elizabeth’s 
Coronation  was  made  by  the  CBS- 
TV  Network  from  Logan  Airport, 
Boston.” 

If  you  italicize  “from  within  the 
United  Stated’  for  emphasis,  then 
that  piece  of  glory  is  rightly  the 
property  of  CBS. 

But  to  recap  a  little:  CBS  and 
NBC,  each  with  a  generous  spon¬ 
sor,  had  made  very  elaborate  plans 
to  run  Coronation  films  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  the  U.  S.  via  jet  planes, 
souped-up  Mustangs,  etc.  On  Coro¬ 
nation  morning  NBC  tipped  its 
hand  about  having  a  special  jet 
set  to  fly  direct  to  New  York.  But 
this  “secret”  secret  weapon  failed 
because  the  plane  had  to  go  back 
to  its  base  shortly  after  the  takeoff. 

Other  planes  rame  through  on 
schedule  pretty  much,  but  mean¬ 
while  Royal  Air  Force  pilots  were 
beating  them  to  Canada  with 
BBC  kinescopes. 

While  all  the  big  production 
plans  were  being  ballyhooed  by 
the  No.  1  and  the  No.  2  networks, 
ABC  quietly  decided  (Mr.  Kintner 
acting  on  a  plan  laid  down  by  TV 
News  Director  John  Madigan,  also 
an  old  newspaperman)  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  microwave  link  from 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Company 
to  Buffalo. 

Just  as  soon  as  CBC  went  on 
with  the  Coronation  films  they 
were  clicked  into  the  ABC  net¬ 


work.  NBC  requested  a  tie-in 
and  ABC,  in  the  spirit  of  TV 
family  friendship,  said  “sure,  come 
on  in.” 

(NBC  is  now  saying,  however, 
that  this  arrangement  was  “the  cul¬ 
mination  of  blueprinting  of  many 
months  ago — ^by  no  means  a  last- 
minute  arrangement — a  reciprocal 
feed  deal  agreed  on  last  winter 
between  CBC  and  NBC.”) 

At  4:14  p.m.  ABC  stations 
flashed  the  Royal  Seal  which  was 
the  start  of  the  official  films.  NBC 
claims  the  same  starting  time,  but 
some  objective  observers  report 
that  stop-watches  clocked  NBC’s 
first  showing  at  4:17  p.m.  It  was 
around  4:22  p.m.,  by  the  same 
watches,  that  CBS  came  in  from 
Boston. 

Counting  the  regular  salaries, 
promotional  expense,  advance 
preparation  and  all  other  items,  it 
cost  ABC  a  round  $50,000  to 
cover  the  Coronation  and  come  in 
first  in  a  photo-finish.  Those  who 
do  close  figuring  in  the  business 
discount  the  report  of  $1,000,000 
spent  by  NBC  and  CBS  apiece  and 
put  it  around  $400,000  each. 

Coronation,  Color,  Cardiac 

On  a  Few  Sets  around  London, 
including  one  in  the  INS  bureau, 
the  Coronation  was  seen  in  color 
— ^what  one  correspondent  de¬ 
scribed  as  “exquisite  color  tele¬ 
vision  which  made  the  customary 
black  and  white  appear  bloodless 
in  comparison.” 

By  the  time  of  the  next  Coro¬ 
nation,  no  doubt,  the  whole  world 
will  see  it  in  color. 

“Colorful”,  incidentally,  is  a 
word  being  applied  to  the  race  of 
the  jet  planes  which  brought  Coro¬ 
nation  films  to  the  U.  S.  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  audiences.  But  Eric  Sev- 
areid,  in  a  note  of  cheer  to  his 
fellows  at  CBS  Radio,  had  another 
word  for  it — “Whoa!” 

“After  all,”  wrote  Eric,  “what 
profiteth  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  audience  and  lose  his  own 
sanity? 

“Let  us  reason  with  one  another 
for  a  moment,  colleagues.  Back  in 
January  we  inaugurated  a  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the 
American  people  were  as  passion¬ 
ately  intreested  in  that  ceremony 
as  in  the  coronation.  Did  we  beat 
our  brains  to  putty  trying  to  out- 
slick  the  opposition  with  the  first 
shots  of  the  president’s  car  leaving 
his  hotel.  Unh-uh.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  didn’t  take  air  until  the 
even  half-hour,  giving  up  the  five- 
minute  scene  of  the  two  men  on 
the  White  House  steps.  I  know, 
because  I  stood  there,  with  micro- 


Coloi  Equipment 
For  Milwaukee 


Milwaukee — ^Walter  J.  Damm, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  radio  and  television  for  the 
Journal  Co.  (WTMJ-TV),  has  ac¬ 
cepted  RCA’s  first  proposal  for  lo¬ 
cal  origination  color  equipment.  It 
includes  one  set  color  slide  and 
film  projector  and  camera  as  well 
as  one  studio  camera  with  all  the 
necessary  associated  sync,  genera¬ 
tors,  amplifiers,  etc. 

Mr.  Damm  said  the  Journal  Co. 
proposed  to  pioneer  in  color  TV 
just  as  it  has  in  run-of-paper  color 
in  the  newspaper  field. 


Protest  Filed 
Against  Polio 
News  Ban 


phone  and  camera,  feeling  foolish. 
Did  we,  over  this,  lose  audience, 
money,  prestige,  and  our  sacred 
honor?  Unh-uh. 

“Tell  you  something  else.  Folks 
would  rather  know  just  when  they 
will  see  the  Coronation  films  than 
just  who  will  show  it  first. 

“Maybe  it’s  just  hardening  of 
the  arteries,  but  the  time  scoop 
leaves  me  cold  these  days.  I’ve 
sinned  and  suffered  on  newspapers, 
wire  services  and  radio,  as  all 
those  media  went  through  the  time 
scoop  adolescence. 

“We  do  recall  a  wise  old  editor 
who  said  once  that  time  scoops 
had  no  meaning  except  to  the  staff. 
They  were  good  for  staff  morale, 
he  said.  Well,  maybe  so.  But  they 
play  hell  with  the  staff  ulcers.  At 
the  rate  you’re  going,  TV,  you’ll 
never  know  about  ulcers.  You’ll 
start  with  a  cardiac.” 


Metuchen,  N.  J. — Press  leade 
of  New  Jersey  are  determined! 
kill  a  proposal  of  the  Metuck! 
Board  of  Health  to  ban  publicatal 
of  names  and  addresses  of  poii 
victims. 

The  resolution  to  suppress  poii 
news  resulted  from  a  recommeni 
tion  for  such  action  by  the  Mil 
dlesex  County  Public  Health  A» 
elation.  The  resolution  comes  k 
fore  the  Board  of  Health  June  21 N 
It  is  believed  the  protests  thatsH 
being  made  by  the  press  will  in|' 
vent  the  passage  of  the  measure. 

The  New  Jersey  Press  Assod 
tion  has  discussed  the  matte 
briefly  and  its  board  of  directn 
is  expected  to  take  action  at  tk 
June  meeting. 

“Of  course  the  New  Jei*; 
Press  Association  is  firmly  agais 
any  suppression  of  news  by  got- 
emment  agencies,”  said  (^aila 
Ray,  editor  of  the  Cranford  Ot 
izen  and  Chonicle  and  presidents 
the  association. 

Vigorous  protests  have  been  fled 
with  state  health  authorities  b; 
Hugh  N.  Boyd,  general  manago 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Horn 
News  and  general  chairman  of  the 
State  Freedom  of  Informatka 
Committee,  and  by  Fred  Burgno, 
managing  editor  of  the  Trentn 
Times  and  AP  representative  oc 
the  committee. 
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Meet-the-President 

The  fine  hand  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  wizard  could  be  de¬ 
tected  in  the  first  Eisenhower  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  people  from  the 
White  House  on  all  networks 
Wednesday  night.  The  panel  type 
OT  program,  apparently,  has  been 
selected  as  the  way  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  conduct  a  news  conference 
on  video. 

With  four  of  his  Cabinet  officers, 
Mr.  Eisenhower  talked  over  the 
State  of  the  Union.  There  were 
no  inquisitive  reporters  to  fire 
questions  and  the  only  question 
stuff  was  what  had  been  written 
into  the  script,  along  with  the 
proper  answers. 

Masterminding  this  White  House 
experiment  in  public  relations  was 
Bernard  C.  (Ben)  Duffy,  president 
of  a  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  agency,  who  worked  behind 
the  scenes  in  the  Dewey  and  Eis¬ 
enhower  campaigns.  He  stood  in 
the  wings  during  the  panel  discus¬ 
sion,  reporters  noted,  and  the 
“show”  went  off  a  little  under  the 
allotted  air  time. 

If  it  was  unlike  any  news  con¬ 
ference  or  fireside  chat  in  which 
a  President  of  the  United  States 
has  ever  participated,  it  also  bore 
absolutely  no  resemblance  to 
Duffy’s  Tavern.  It  was,  in  short, 
a  very  dignified  Meet-the-President 
show. 


Union  Is  Denied 
Strike  Period  Pay 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  has  re¬ 
versed  a  lower  court  granting  pay¬ 
ments  of  more  than  $250,000  to 
members  of  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers’  Union  of  New 
York  and  vicinity,  an  unaffiliated 
union,  by  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun. 

The  suit  grew  out  of  the  Guild 
strike  against  the  newspaper  in 
1950.  The  deliverers  were  not  on 
strike,  but  refused  to  cross  tt* 
picket  lines  and  the  newspaper 
could  not  publish.  The  deliverers 
were  paid  $63,000  for  two  weeks 
and  then  were  given  notice  they 
would  not  be  on  the  payroll  un¬ 
til  resumption  of  publication.  The 
union  sued  for  full  payment 
throughout  the  long  strike. 

■ 

'Justice'  in  Book 

For  the  first  time  in  the  30  years 
that  the  “Justice  Stories”  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Sunday 
News,  they  are  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  book  form  under  the 
title,  “Murder  Round  the  World. 
Permission  for  publication  was! 
granted  by  the  Chicago  Trib^ 
New  York  News  Syndicate.  The 
stories  were  written  by  Ruth  Reyo* 
olds,  a  staff  writer  on  the  Sunday 
News  for  25  years. 
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McCarthy  Abuse 
Is  Text  for 
Dean's  Advice 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  Senator  Joseph 
'McCarthy  was  denounced  by  the 
<lean  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon’s  School  of  Journalism  in  a 
May  27  charge  to  seniors  and 
other  students  “to  be  deeply  and 
endlessly  concerned  with  the  basic 
freedoms  of  thought,  speech  and 
press. 

“Leading  journalists  today  rec¬ 
ognize  the  demand  for  some  form 
^  reporting  which  can  put  into 
context  what  men  like  McCarthy 
have  to  say,”  said  Dean  Gordon 
A.  Sabine  in  an  address  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Oregon 
Daily  Emerald.  He  mentioned  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Denver  Post 
and  the  Milwaukee  Journal  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  new^apers  which  have 
modified  the  traditional  “deadpan” 
reporting  technique  in  covering 
news  of  the  Wisconsin  senator. 

“This  sort  of  reporting  of  all 
the  dimensions  of  the  news  we 
used  to  think  dangerous,”  he  said. 
“Today  it  is  the  lack  of  it  that 
creates  the  danger.  And  if  this  new 
approach  brings  the  editorial  page 
to  the  front  page,  if  it  mixes  inter¬ 
pretation  with  naked  fact,  then  we 
must  realize  simply  that  today  we 
recognize  the  complexity  of  the 
news  more  clearly  than  we  did 
20  or  30  or  40  years  ago. 

Our  Goal  Is  the  Same 

“We  also  recognize  the  need  for 
more  capable  newsgatherers  and 
writers,  more  intelligent  deskmen 
and  editors.  Our  goal  of  honestly 
informing  the  public  remains  the 
same.” 

Dean  Sabine  noted  the  recent 
tendency  of  Senator  McCarthy  to 
“attack  all  publications  which  say 
ill  of  him,  which  do  not  define 
mccarthyism  and  patriotism  in  the 
same  words  and  in  the  same 
breath.” 

He  called  McCarthy’s  “inquisi¬ 
tion”  of  James  Wechsler,  New 
York  Post  editor,  “the  most  bald- 
faced  example  of  this.” 

The  real  point  is  not  Mr. 
Wechsler’s  former  affiliation  with 
the  Young  Communist  League  and 
his  later  record  of  anti-commu¬ 
nism,  declared  Dean  Sabine,  but 
it  is  the  manner  in  which  Mc¬ 
Carthy  went  after  Wechsler  “in 
an  attempt  to  squelch  him,  to  label 
him  a  Communist,  to  paint  him 
Red  after  the  fashion  he  has  used 
on  all  other  dissenters. 

“The  ASNE  investigation  (of 
the  McCarthy-Wechsler  affair) 
must  end  only  one  way.  It  must 
sound  the  alarm  ever  stronger 
against  mccarthyism,”  the  dean 
said.  ‘ 

“It  will  not  of  course  contend 
fhat  either  newspapers  or  news¬ 
paper  men  are — or  should  be — 
privileged  above  and  beyond  in- 
yestigation.  But  it  must  insist  that 
investigation  be  for  legitimate 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  f 


Onetime  'Newsie' 
An  Honorary  LL.D. 

Providence,  R.  I. — ^Thirty  years 
ago,  Henry  Shulman  was  a  news- 
paperboy  on  the  streets  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  This  week  he  received  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
from  Brown  University,  not  too 
far  from  the  comers  where  he  used 
to  sell  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin. 

Dr.  Shulman,  now  Sterling  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Yale  Law  School, 
helped  pay  his  way  through  Brown, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1923, 
by  selling  papers,  Thomas  F.  Far- 
relly,  business  manager  of  the 
Journal-Bulletin,  recalled.  He  has 
been  an  adviser  to  government 
agencies  and  has  become  a  noted 
umpire  in  labor  disputes. 


reasons,  not  for  thought  control 
or  brain-washing.” 

The  students  were  given,  in 
summary,  a  five-point  admonition 
by  the  dean: 

1.  You  must  be  aware  of  the 
power  of  the  tool  over  which  you 
have  some  mastery  .  .  .  that  the 
power  of  the  press  is  the  power 
to  make  monsters  as  well  as  to 
move  mountains. 

2.  You  must  know  your  his¬ 
tory,  so  you  will  be  able  to  put 
into  context  McCarthy  and  mc¬ 
carthyism  and  similar  character 
assassination  drives. 

3.  You  must  refrain  from  be¬ 
coming  panicky  in  times  like  to¬ 
day’s,  for  fear  and  panic  could 
combine  to  produce  a  sickbed 
from  which  America  might  not  be 
able  to  arise. 

4.  You  must  never  let  your 
guard  down  against  men  like  Mc¬ 
Carthy  .  .  .  must  remember  that 
they  are  not  in  the  majority  and 
see  to  it  that  they  do  not  rule. 

5.  You  must  fight  to  increase, 
by  definite  deed  and  tangible  act, 
the 'respect  of  the  public  for  the 
press,  so  that  criticism  of  the 
media  will  not  be  picked  up  so 
eagerly  by  otherwise  intelligent 
citizens  who  so  gliby  use  the  press 
as  a  convenient  whipping  boy. 

■ 

Investigators  Hear 
2  Pulitzer  Reporters 

San  Francisco  —  Edward  S. 
Montgomery,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  reporter  and  1950  Pulitzer 
award  winner,  gave  highlights  of 
months  of  reporting  in  appearing 
here  before  a  House  group  investi¬ 
gating  local  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  operations  in  an  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau  scandal. 

The  Examiner  is  continuing  a 
search — begun  in  the  Summer  of 
1951 — for  facts  bearing  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  office  of  deposed  col¬ 
lector  James  G.  Smyth,  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  said  June  1. 

A  second  Pulitzer  winner,  Theo¬ 
dore  Link,  of  the  St.  I-ouis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  told  of  a  telephone 
conversation  he  overheard  in  a 
hotel  here  in  February,  1952. 

3r  June  6,  1953 


Sally  Harris 

A  Gem  at  Coronation 

Harrisburo,  Pa. — Sally  Harris, 
one  of  the  oldest  newspaper  so¬ 
cial  writers  in  the  country — ^who 
will  be  80  her  next  birthday — flew 
to  London  last  week  for  the  Coro¬ 
nation.  She  is  a  coliunnist  for 
the  Harrisburg  Sunday  Patriot- 
News. 

A  graduate  of  Vassar  College 
(Class  of  1894),  Mrs.  Wilbur  F. 
Harris  worked  in  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  as  a  governess  for  a  time. 
Later  she  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
and  was  society  editor  of  the  old 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  for  about 
25  years. 

She  has  been  social  columnist 
for  the  Patriot-News  since  the 
Sunday  paper  was  established  in 
September,  1949. 


Coronation  Notes 

continued  from  page  13 


ing  the  Coronation  events. 

U.P.  Reporter  Harold  Guard 
went  throu^  sewers  with  his  char¬ 
woman’s  husband,  a  hydrant  in¬ 
spector,  and  emerged  from  a  man¬ 
hole  at  a  fine  viewing  spot  on  Park 
Lane. 

Joseph  Newman,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  said  sitting  on  the 
hard,  narrow  Abbey  seats  was  like 
sitting  on  the  open  end  of  a  pail. 
He  and  some  other  correspondents 
squawked  loudly,  too,  because  they 
were  held  in  their  places  for  an 
hour  after  the  ceremony  was  over. 

Bob  Considine  of  INS  com¬ 
mented  it  would  have  done  some 
Broadway  columnists  good  if  they 
had  been  invited  and  seen  the 
British  attitude  toward  newsmen — 
“a  chastening  experience.” 

Robert  Musel  of  U.P.  almost 
missed  getting  to  his  seat.  He 
couldn’t  find  a  dress  shirt  with  a 
size-18  collar,  until  he  remembered 
that  Burl  Ives,  the  American  bal- 
ladeer,  wears  one.  A  quick  “bor¬ 
row”  was  made. 

One  thousand  copies  of  Wednes¬ 
day’s  issue  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  with  a  complete  report 
of  the  coronation  and  24-page  tab¬ 
loid  picture  supplement  arrived  by 
air  in  New  York  early  Wednesday 
evening  and  were  on  sale  at  Times 
Square  and  elsewhere  by  8  p.m. 


Rietzel  Named  GM 
On  Greenwich  Time 

Greenwich,  Conn.  —  Ellis  A. 
Rietzel  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  Greenwich  Time. 

Until  accepting 
the  new  post  he 
was  with  the  Bal¬ 
timore  (  M  d  .  ) 

News  -  Post  and 
Sunday  A  meri- 
can.  Previously  he 
worked  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  admin¬ 
istrative  positions 
on  the  Caruindai- 
gua  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Messenger,  New 
York  Herald  Tri- 
bune,  Westchester  County  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun. 
■ 

Newspaper  Sales 

Four  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Pierce  County  Tribune  of 
Rugby,  N.  D.,  have  purchased  the 
weekly  Dunseith  Journal  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Michael.  The 
new  owners  are  Frank  and  Pius 
Horstein,  Milton  J.  Brehmer  and 
Fredrikke  Oksendahl. 

*  V  V 

Beulah  (N.  D.)  Independent 
has  been  purchased  from  Harold 
N  Dally  by  George  Cokens  of  La 
Grange,  Ind.,  a  former  co-editor 
of  the  Burr  Oak  (Mich.)  Acorn. 
He  was  in  charge  of  army  publica¬ 
tions  in  Puerto  Rico  during  his 
four  years  of  military  service. 

V  *  * 

Kenneth  R.  Telfer,  eastern 
manager  of  Better  Living  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  last  two  years  and 
previously  a  Crowell-Collier  ex¬ 
ecutive,  has  bought  the  East  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Gazette  from  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Stevens  and  his  associates. 
The  transaction  was  handled  by 
George  Romano,  New  York  news¬ 
paper  broker. 

*  *  * 

Chickasha  (Okla.)  Star,  sold  by 
J.  W.  Kayser,  to  Dale  Nease  and 
Herbert  Moring,  who  have  been 
employed  by  the  Chickasha  Daily 
Express. 

*  *  * 

Ettrick  (Wis.)  Advance,  bought 
by  Selmer  Saeter,  formerly  on  the 
Galesville  (Wis.)  Republican. 

V  *  * 

St.  Pauls  (N.  C.)  Review,  31- 
year-old  Rob«on  County  weekly, 
sold  by  Julia  McNeill  to  a  group 
of  newspapermen  headed  by  Paul 
Wilson  of  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  The 
sale  does  not  include  any  printing 
equipment. 

■ 

Gold  Rush,  1953 

Lead,  S.  D.  —  The  combined 
Lead  Daily  Call  and  Deadwood 
Pioneer  Times  published  a  102- 
page  edition  commemorating  the 
75th  anniversary  of  production  by 
the  Homestake  Gold  Mine  in  the 
Black  Hills.  The  edition  required 
a  65-hour  run  to  print  the  10,000 
copies  on  an  eight  page  press. 
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M,  L  Goodman 
Of  Scranton, 
Dies  in  Miami 


against  the  imprisoned  newsmen 
tiCUaaOr  v^mei  have  been  nulled  by  a  lower  court, 
^  ^  and  the  Attorney-General  has  ap- 

wOniinUeS  VJia^  pealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme 

After  Deadline  Nonetheless,  government  attacks 
By  Barbara  Holbrook  °e"ntly“'"“'‘'*'  continued  re- 

Qurro,  Ecuador — ^The  May  31  Three  more  members  of  the  staff 
deadline  recommended  by  the  of  El  Comerc/o— Fernando  Gue- 
freedom  of  the  press  committee  of  vara,  Isaac  Vivanco  and  Luis 
Inter-American  Press  Association  Pacheco — were  arrested  and  served 
for  re-opening  two  Ecuadorian  four  days’  imprisonment  for  “ut- 
newspapers  has  been  defied  by  tering  subversive  cries.” 

President  Jose  Maria  Velasco  However,  the  Liberal  daily  El 
Ibarra,  despite  a  petition  from  j)ia  declared  that  the  arrest  of 
city  mayors,  newspaper  editors  Pacheco — a  photographe.' — was  ac- 
and  press  organization  and  intel-  tually  due  to  his  press  photos  of  a 
lectual  leaders.  pro-government  political  rally,  re- 

Taking  advantage  of  Ecuador’s  vealing  scanty  turn-out  of  support- 
independence  Day  May  24,  the  ers  for  President  Velasco, 
distinguished  citizens  petitioned  Two  other  newsmen — Antonio 
the  president  to  lift  the  ban  on  Ulloa  of  El  Sol  and  Louis  Cornejo 
the  Guayaquil  dailies.  La  Nacion  of  La  Tierra — previously  jailed 
and  La  Hora,  and  thus  end  “the  without  charges,  were  freed  after 
difficult  relations  between  the  Ex-  three  days”  in  a  cell  with  a  leper”, 
ecutive  and  the  Press.”  Cornejo  declared. 

The  president  replied  in  a  press  The  editor  and  manager  of  La 

conference  that  the  case  of  the  Tierra— Hugo  Larrea  and  Abel 

two  silenced  newspapers  was  “com-  Velasquez — were  badly  beaten  by 
plex  ’  and  could  not  be  resolved  a  gang  of  thugs.  The  newsmen 
during  the  absence  of  the  Minis-  identified  four  of  their  six  assail- 

ter  of  Defense,  a  delegate  to  the  ants  as  members  of  the  Secret 

British  coronation  ceremony.  Police. 


was  circulation  manager  of  ttt 
Scrantonian.  Later  he  became  sec¬ 
retary  and  secretary-trea.NUrer,  thn 
was  advanced  to  general  manager 
He  and  Richard  Little  took  ovo 
control  of  the  Tribune  in  1938. 

Mr.  Goodman  is  survived  by  i 
son,  Herman,  general  manager  of 
the  Tribune  and  Scrantonian;  a 
daughter,  Ruth,  wife  of  Judge  Da- 
vid  Rose,  Boston;  a  brother,  Mor¬ 
ris,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Scrantonian  and  manager  of  An¬ 
thracite  News,  and  one  sister,  Mrs. 
Rose  Hessing  of  Scranton. 


Scranton,  Pa. — M.  L.  Good¬ 
man,  co-publisher  of  the  morning 
Tribune  and  Sunday  Scrantonian, 
died  June  2  at  his  winter  home  in 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  following  a 
heart  attack  suffered  three  weeks 
ago.  He  was  72  years  old. 

As  a  boy  Mr.  Goodman,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Hungary,  sold  newspapers 
on  the  streets  of  Scranton.  In  later 
years  he  earned  a  position  of  Ernest  S.  Mancinelli,  31,  fot- 
prominence  in  the  newspaper  and  mer  member  of  the  news  staffs  (8 
magazine  distribution  business  and  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
in  the  publishing  field.  He  was  a  the  Arizona  Times,  May  25. 
director  and  vicepresident  of 
Scranton  National  Bank  and  for 
many  years  had  been  one  of  the 
city’s  leaders  in  civic,  religious  and 
welfare  activities. 

Once  in  his  career  Mr.  Good¬ 
man  had  been  employed  as  a  cart 
boy  for  the  Scranton  Times.  This 
was  after  the  late  E.  J.  Lynett  had  Melville  Russell  Mann,  42, 
assumed  control  of  the  Times.  In  former  sports  writer  for  the  Pe/m- 
1902  Mr.  Goodman  established  the  (Va.)  Progress-Index,  May 

Anthracite  News,  a  concern  that 
still  handles  the  distribution  of 
out-of-town  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  over  a  wide  area  in  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  age  of  17  Mr.  Goodman 


Richard  W.  Simpson,  78,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  at  one  time 
White  House  correspondent  for  4e 
Associated  Press,  May  30. 


EVES! 
IS  to 
tube  p 
000  Cl 
requin 
El  Cat 


C.  S.  Walling,  85,  publisher  of 
the  Oskaloosa  (la.)  Daily  Herald, 
May  20.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Herald  for  68  years. 


RATES— consecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimum. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  AU.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

irtloo*  Ub«  Rate  Inaertlona  LInr  Rato 

1  $.es  1  $1.10 

8  M  9  1.00 

3  .OO  3  .OS 


the  two  dailies  be  turned  over  to  ^nothi 
the  Tribunal  of  Freedom  of  the  **8^  s 
Press  in  the  event  he  did  not  allow  Quito, 
resumption  of  publication  by  that 
date. 

The  problem,  he  declared, 

“could  not  be  resolved  by  June  1,  — 
accepting  the  imposition  of  the  Rej 
famous  lAPA,  which  is  trying  to  the  M 
convert  itself  into  a  super  govern-  1912 
ment  for  Ecuador.”  newsp 

Earlier  in  May,  in  an  intervjew 
with  New  York  Times  correspond- 
ent  Sidney  Gruson,  President  writer 
Velasco  showed  himself  eager  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  situation  ( 
by  offering  to  re-open  the  news- 
papers  and  free  five  imprisoned 
journalists  in  return  for  a  written 
admission  of  guilt,  to  having  “slan-  _ 
dered  the  government  and  tried  to 
provoke  civil  war”,  along  with  a 
promise  that  “in  the  future  the  ^ 

newspapers  will  obey  the  laws  of 
Ecuador.” 

This  proposal  was  indignantly  Frederick  R.  Curran,  59,  po- 
turned  down  by  the  jailed  news-  i't'cal  columnist  for  the  New  York 
men,  who  denied  breaking  the  law  Journal  American  and  reporter  for 
and  refused  to  accept  a  “condi-  newspapers  in  the  New  York  City 
tioned  liberty.”  They  have  been  urea  for  the  past  43  years,  June  3. 
sentenced  to  five  years’  imprison-  He  had  served  two  terms  as  presi- 
men  for  illegal  possession  of  fire-  of  fho  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
arms — to  wit,  a  war  souvenir  Jap-  Press, 
anese  machine-gun  found  by  police  *  ♦  * 

in  the  La  Nacion  building  after  a  Samuel  Bravo,  74,  advertising  caUfornia 
government-instigated  riot  against  representative  for  foreign-language 
the  two  newspapers.  newspapers  and  former  business 

Meantime,  two  of  three  legal  manager  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
charges  brought  by  the  government  Jewish  World,  June  3. 


(Z^tiitttary 


Situations  Wanted  Ads  payable  Inquire  (or  26  and  62  time  rates, 

in  advance.  Add  16c  lor  box  ser-  Charse  Orders  Accepted, 

vice. 

_  Add  16c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISINO  AOBNCIES  chanted  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  .(Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mall). 
EDITOR  &  PUBIjISHHR  reserves  the  rixht  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publishor  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  York  36i  N.  Y,  „  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PDROHASElS,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 


Newspaper  Apprabers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Ave. _ Brooklyn,  N.  L- 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  B*' 
placement.  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc.  _ 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  7- 

“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists 

PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  1953 


ir  properties. 


For  better  newspai.., 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando, 


FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


I 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


ben  SHULMAN  ASSCX3IATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Publications  for  Sale 

COUNTY  SEAT  and  exclusive  weeklies 
—Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North 
Dakota :  grossing  up  to  $60,000;  can 
be  handled  with  $12,000  to  $15,000, 
pay  balance  from  net  in  iev  years; 
have  negotiated  many  deals  that  prove 
it  Tell  me  about  yourself  and  finances, 
confidentially.  Wayne  Peterson,  Na¬ 
tional  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

BEAUTIPULLY  printed,  exclusive 
weekly  in  finest  re.sidential  area,  near 
to  bat  separate  from  Los  Angeles.  Old 
established  city  of  8,000.  New  sub¬ 
divisions  assure  continued  growth.  A 
really  choice  property,  demanding  edi¬ 
torial  excellence.  Price  $65,000.  Terms. 
For  details,  write  J.  R.  Oabbert, 
Broker,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA:  EXCLUSIVE  county 
seat.  Well  equpiped.  Only  $11,000 
down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958 
Melrose  Ave.,  Los  .Angeles  29,  Calif. 

EVENING  DAILY,  Chart  area  9,  city 
15  to  20,000  class.  ABC  circulation, 
tube  press,  20,000  under  gross,  $100,- 
000  cash  to  handle.  Bank  references 
required.  Rigby  Owen,  P.  0.  Box  511, 
El  Campo,  Texas. _ 

FOR  SALE — Trade  magazine,  11  is¬ 
sues  annually.  Grosed  $85,000.  in 
1952  and  will  exceed  in  1953.  Volume 
retched  without  sales  force.  Potential 
poesible  with  salesmen  quarter  million 
or  more.  Contracts  on  hand  approx¬ 
imates  $35,000.  Fall  renewals  will 
greatly  increase  this  figure.  Present 
owner  desires  to  retire  from  field. 
Business  free  of  all  encumbrances. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  publisher  de¬ 
siring  added  income,  or  live-wire 
advertising  or  editorial  men  who  want 
to  settle  down  in  the  publishing  field. 
All  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
2330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  Virginia  county  seat, 
$20,000  down.  It  is  a  good  buy. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192.  Mt.  Pleasant _ Michigan 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
EXCLUSIVE  weeklies  in  two  growing 
towns  with  one  modern  plant  worth 
$65,000  and  grossing  $75,000.  Price 
$75,000  with  ^0,000  down.  An  ideal 
investment  for  a  family  of  printers. 

WEEKLY  with  daily  competition,  city 
50,000,  two-machine  plant  worth  price 
of  KO.OOO,  $7,000  down.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  top-notch  printer  or  ad 
man.  J.  .A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker, 
5570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  California. 

WEEKLY  IN  HEART  OF  DAKOTA 
oil_  development:  grossed  $81,500  in 
1952;  not  exclusive;  should  go  daily; 
3,200  circulation;  requires  only  $20,000 
down.  Wayne  Peterson,  National  Bldg., 
Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

P»bUc«tion»  Wanted _ 

PUBLISHER  who  recently  sold  daily 
seeks  small  dally  in  city  over  10,000 
^th  prosperous  trading  area.  Re¬ 
plies  In  strict  confidence.  J.  B.  Robin¬ 
son,  37764  Park  Ave.,  Willoughby, 
Ohio. 

$35,000  down,  all  or  part  daily.  Box 
95,  Nowata,  Oklahoma,  bank  reference, 
experienced. 


young  NEWSPAPERMAN  would  like 
in  .''^‘th  Publisher  of  5,000  to 
10,000  circulation  daily  property  who 
Wight  consider  moving  over  if  the 
Tight  tj-pe  of  transaction  could  be 
made.  Can  provide  $100,000.  Box 
“WS,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Plants  For  Sale 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING  PLANT  in  Mid- 
’lest.  Must  sacrifice  because  of  recur- 
wng  service  disability.  Price  $4,000, 
IfnM  available.  Box  2324,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THREE  weekly  papers,  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  iSt.  Louis  area,  modern  central 
plant,  engraver,  dark  room,  3  Linos, 
Kluge,  Little  Giant,  Folders,  strip  cast¬ 
er.  Gross  $60,000;  good  for  $75,000. 
Owner  retiring.  Take  $12,000  cash; 
mortgage  balance;  bargain  price.  Write 
Box  2207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOLE  OWNER  of  Features  Syndicate, 
enjoying  many  years  of  successful 
national  business,  ready  to  sell  14, 
or  %  interest  to  capable  working 
partner.  Person  must  be  able  depart¬ 
ment  head,  sober  and  thoroughly  de¬ 
pendable.  This  connection  will  pay 
back  initial  investment  quicker  than 
any  other  business  one  could  buy  into. 
One  third  cash,  balance  as  desired. 
Our  books  will  tempt  anyone,  our  rec¬ 
ords  available.  Rigid  investigation  in¬ 
vited.  Box  2301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

WOULD  IT  MEAN  lower  taxes,  less 
work  to  lease  your  paper  to  energetic 
manager!  Or  would  you  prefer  a 
partial  ownership  basis  with  a  small 
down  payment  to  you  and  a  profit- 
sharing  arrangement!  Have  had  some 
business  and  ad  selling  experience 
and  now  am  Associated  Press  editor. 
Best  references,  bondable.  Appreciate 
full  details  first  letter.  Confidential. 
Box  2320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Periodicai  Subscriptions 

OPEN  SESAME!  It’s  no  secret! 

EDITOR  It  PUBLISHER  Subscriptions 
at  $6.50  per  year  (52  issues). 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Art — Engraving _ 

•ARTWORK  by  Air  Mail  anywhere. 
Sketches  free.  Sigs,  $4.25.  Mast¬ 
heads,  $8.50.  Past  Service.  N. 
Feather,  Box  137,  Northridge,  Calif. 


OPENING  for  Weeklies,  monthlies,  85 
years*  experience.  Dsy-Night  service. 
Union.  Christie  Press,  New  Bruns- 1 
wick,  New  Jersey. 


WANT  HELP  WITH  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  PROBLEMS  .  .  .! 

“WE  reslly  appreciate  your  furnish¬ 
ing  us  with  the  material  which  we 
recently  requested,”  writes  John  P. 
Pozel,  0AM  of  the  Valley  Daily  News, 
of  Tsrentnm,  P«.  “You  can  he  sure 
that  we’ll  be  keeping  in  close  contact 
with  the  Howard  Parish  Organization 
on  all  our  Classified  problems.’’ 

FOR  MORE  evidence  that  the  How¬ 
ard  Parish  Organisation  and  its  month¬ 
ly  releases  of  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling 
Plana  provide  constant  profitable  ideas 
and  material  for  your  Clsssifled  sec¬ 
tion,  clip  this  ad  to  your  letterhead 
and  mail  it  today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  NW.  7«th  St.,  Miami  47,  Fla. 

Syndicates— Features 

HELP  for  busy  Editors.  Ready  written 
editorial  or  column  idea* — “AVhews — 
In  The  News”.  Sample  release  free. 
Newsletter,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 

_ Press  Engineers 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

it  Trucking  Servicp$k 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-fiat  bed 
—  Insnranee  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
Pijplar  5-0610 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 

DISMANTLED— MOVED— ff':RE(JTED 
Service  -  Maintenance  -  Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  X.  J. 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 
OUK  PHO.NE  ANS\VEB,S  24  HOURS 
A  DAY 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  ail  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
a.ssembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B— C — OSiM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Wsrks,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

USE  OUR  METAL  SIDES  AND 

Build  Your  Own 
Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circnlar 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 

NEED  Newspaper  Turtles!  Why  pay 
more  than  our  low  prices  of  $88.50  to 
$70.50  each!  Top  quality,  immediate 
delivery.  Sold  the  world  over.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Com- 
pany.  Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 
FOR  SALE — Two  Vari-Typers,  Modal 
.4-20,  Serial  $506118.  New  Condition. 
Reasonable.  Pontiac  Press,  Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

Mail  Room 


ADDRE8SOGRAPH  MACHINE  GLASS 
1700.  In  excellent  operating  condition. 
Two  30-drawer  stencil  file  eases  filled 
with  size  E  and  B  stencil  frames.  All 
in  good  condition.  A  real  bargain. 
Write,  wire  or  phone; 

Circnlation  Manager 
ALTOONA  MIRROR 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania  Phone  7171 

_ Press  Room _ 

GROSS  Quarter  page  Mail  Folders  for 
right  or  left  hand  position,  $8,500; 
track  type  for  use  wtih  any  Rotary 
Press.  Dealer,  P.  O.  Box  328,  Down- 

ers  Grove,  Illinois. _ 

OUTLER-Hsmmer  paper  conveyor  85 
feet  long  now  available. 

KEMT  4,000  pound  metal  pot  with 
antomatie  controls. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903 _ Boise.  Idaho 

SOOTT  Multi-Unit  Rotary  22^*  floor 
feed,  prints  by  twos  to  128  pages;  fa¬ 
mous  non-choke  high  speea  folders. 
Antoplate  included  $90,000,  ^arsn- 
teed  condition.  Dealer,  P.  O.  Box 
328,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Prea  Room 


6  UNIT  scon 

Steel  cylinders.  Roller  Bearings  22  ^i”. 
Double  folder  with  double  conveyors. 
3  .4rm  reels  with  Automatic  Tensions. 
2  DC  Drives  with  GE  Rectifying 
Equipment. 

Two  l.OOO-gallon  ink  tanks  with  pump. 
Kemp  7-ton  furnace  with  Double 
juniors. 

Vacuum  back,  and  autoshaver,  etc. 
LOCATED  AT  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
COMPASS.  , 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2595 

Vertical  Type  Unit.s  —  21>/4”  cut-off. 
Double  Folders  —  Single  Conveyors. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald. 


5  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2148 

Z  Type  Units  —  2  Double  Folders  — 
'22 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
3  Units  on  Substructure  with  3  arm 
Reels. 

Will  divide  or  sell  separate  Units. 
Out  of  New  York  (N  Y.)  Times. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — ^No.  2804 

Vertical  Type  Units  —  22%"  cut-off. 
Double  Former  —  Single  Folder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder  —  Roller  Bearings. — 
AC. 

3  .4rm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2283 

Double  Folder  —  Balloon  Formers  — 
23^9/16". 

Substructure  with  Reels  and  Tensions. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
DC 

Out  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 


3  DECK  GOSS 

End  feed — 22% — AC  motor — 

Double  Folder — conveyor. 

Liocated  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World. 
Available  immediately. 


2  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  1425 

Right  Angle  Units  —  21%"  cut-off. 
'Single  Polder  —  AC  Drive  —  Stereo. 
Located  at  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  News. 


4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width — 22  9/16“ — DC 
Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


20  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model — AC  2  Motor  Automatic 
Drive. 

Cnmplete  stereo  —  Available  August. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AiB  —  2  way  printer  —  AO. 
Complete  Set  Chases.  New  Rollers. 
Blankets.  Delivered  and  installed. 
Located  West  Coast. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1  132 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4-16  Page  HeaTj  I>ut7  Units. 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands. 
Color  Section  &  Ponj  Autoplate. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Boy 


MAT  ROIjLER  wanted — good  con¬ 
dition,  with  220  AO  motor,  floating 
roller,  10  inches  in  diameter  or  less. 
This  roller  should  he  adjuatahle  to 
H-inch  higher  than  normal  type  high. 
Please  tell  where  mat  roller  can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Free  Press,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 


HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 

6 — Verticle  Units,  2  Folders. 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands. 
Length  of  Sheet  Cutoff  21  Vi”. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.  NewTork  36,  N.  T. 


TELEPHONE  Book  Hoe  Press  for 
sale  with  quarter-folder. 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


★CONVEYORS* 

3  Cutler-Hammer  Standard  Duty 
1  Cutler-Hammer  Heavy  Duty 
Will  erect  and  guarantee. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  2000,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Used  Presses 

★  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  speciflc  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  >St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


FOB  SALE:  Cutler-Hammer  Dispatch 
Conveyor,  including  take-off,  delivery, 
comer  sections,  mns,  rollers,  springs 
and  chains.  Offered  piecemeal  or  entire 
lot.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc., 
Stamford,  Connecticnt. 


_  Stereotype 


CASTING  BOX,  2ys-ton  metal  pot, 
pump,  oil  burner,  thermostatic  control; 
also  Form-O-Scorch  Model  8,  Serial 
No.  462;  Rotary  Scoreher  lor  tabular 

Slates,  220  volts.  Make  ns  an  offer. 

>.  Bradford,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
Independent. 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


WANTEH)  TO  BUY  48  to  64  page 
press  that  will  produce  color  printing. 
Texarkana  Gazette,  Texarkana,  Texas. 


heavy  DUTY  full  page  Mat  Roller, 
any  make.  Also  curved  casting  box, 
double  cooled,  for  22  plates. 
Broker,  Box  lOOl,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED:  2  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de¬ 
tails.  Metal  pot  of  32"  or  36"  diam- 
eter.  George  0.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 
WANTED  16  to  24  page  tubular  press 
in  good  condition.  The  Post-Dispatch, 

Pittsburg,  California. _ 

WANTED— Used  rotary  Press,  24  or 
32  page;  all  stereotyping  equipment 
needed  except  mat  roller.  Box  2300, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGE  experi¬ 
enced  directing  and  training  staff ; 
needs  basic  ability  to  set  up  work 
quotas  and  instruct  clearly  but  major 
requirement  is  successful  record  as 
executive.  Opportunity  for  ad  man¬ 
ager,  art  director,  account  executive 
seeking  wider  responsibilities.  Steady 
year-around  job,  air-conditioned  plant, 
many  insurance,  bonus  and  pension 
benefits.  Reply  confidential.  Please 
give  background,  reason  for  change. 
Box  2200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


OPENING 

CIRCULATION  OPERATOR 

HERE  is  an  opportunity  for  a  re¬ 
sourceful  man  familiar  with  circulation 
operations  to  become  permanently  con¬ 
nected  with  a  well  established  firm. 
Must  have  showmanship  and  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  administrating  well  laid  out 
circulation  campaigns.  ATTRACTIVE 
salary  PLUS  bonus.  Box  2109,  Editor 
tc  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Experienced  circulation 
manager.  Small  Daily.  Salary  and  terms 
open.  Give  complete  details  first  letter 
to  C.  E.  Grote,  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
News,  Pikeville,  Kentucky.  No  phone 
calls  please.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  wanted 
for  five  evenings  and  Sunday  AM 
daily,  must  be  able  to  build  circulation 
efficiently  and  economically.  Must 
konw  ABC  and  thoroughly  be  familar 
with  all  phases  of  Little  Merchants 
Circulation  Operation.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  who  wishes  to  make 
repuation  in  circulation.  Good  salary 

61us  bonus.  Please  call  M.  D.  Glover, 
>aily  Inter  Lake,  Kalispell,  Montana, 
or  write.  Airmail,  giving;  complete  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired. 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY  has  opening 
for  Country  District  Supervisor  in 
Pacific  Northwest.  Must  have  some 
experience  and  be  under  40  years  at 
age.  Box  2302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Clagsified  Adverttring 


REAL  ESTATE 
AUTOMOTIVE  SALESMAN 
LEADING  paper  in  Carolinas  has 
opening  for  self-starter.  Oo^  and  lay¬ 
out  knowledge  essential.  Establish^ 
accounts.  iSalary  and  commission.  Job 
security,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Complete  information  and  requirements 
first  letter.  Box  2236,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
with  basic  experience  who  wants  to 
take  over  department  and  help  build 
it  wanted  by  expanding  weekly  out¬ 
standing  community  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area.  Don’t  let  “weekly”  fool 
you.  This  is  a  hot  spot  for  good  man 
who  wants  to  move  up  into  future. 
Prefer  man  already  in  West.  Write 
fully,  including  salary  requirements. 
Box  2209.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

FINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man 
with  one  or  two  years  experience  on 
smaller  paper  who  wants  to  continue 
classified  career.  In  addition  to  han¬ 
dling  established  accounts  must  be 
able  to  sell  new  business.  Good  salary 
and  bonus  on  all  contracts  sold.  Write 
K.  J.  Nattrass,  Qlassified  Advertising 
Manager  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Display  Adyertisfaic 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN— Perma¬ 
nent  situations  for  both  classified  and 
display  advertising  salesman.  After¬ 
noon  daily  12,000  elrenlstion.  Write 
salary  expected,  experience,  housing 
needed  and  when  available.  Gazette, 
Sterling,  Ilinoia. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Re¬ 
tail  Sales  Staff.  Folly  expsrisnced 
with  excellent  sales  record  and  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  retail  advertising 
production  and  preparation.  Most  be 
under  40,  with  a  good  educational 
background.  Outstanding  personality 
and  appearance  important  and  yen 
should  have  the  ability  to  talk  con¬ 
vincingly.  If  you  seek  a  substantial 
secure  future  and  have  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  reach  the  top,  we  have  a  po¬ 
sition  available  on  our  Retail  Sales 
Staff  where  your  opportunities  are 
limited  only  by  your  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Five  day  week,  good  starting 
salary,  unusually  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  liberal  employeo  benefits 
and  advantages. 

Write  in  detail  today,  include  com¬ 
plete  sales  record,  salary  expected,  etc. 

Advertising  Director 

BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 
Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


A  POSITION  OPEN  for  an  Advertis 
ing  Manager  or  Salesman  with  a 
proven  record  who  can  qualify  as 
Manager  on  a  publication  in  the  for¬ 
eign  language  field.  Experience  in  the 
foreign  language  market  only,  will  be 
considered.  Give  experience,  references, 
age,  salary  requirements  in  first  letter. 
Box  2118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  an  opening  for  a  well  sea¬ 
soned  advertising  man,  one  who  has 
had  at  least  5  years'  experience  on 
daily  newspapers,  to  sell  and  service 
established  accounts.  Ability  to  make 
good,  clean  layouts  essential.  Good 
salary  and  working  conditions.  11,000 
ABO  daily  evening  paper  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  'Times  Journal,  Vineland,  NJ. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  who  can  handle  layout, 
tales,  copywriting,  promotion  —  local 
and  national— lin  competitive  field.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  advance  to  advertising 
manager  in  short  time  pending  results. 
Leading  Illinois  weekly  newspaper. 
Write  fully.  Box  2230,  Editor  I^b- 
lisher. 


CLEANOUT,  alert  young  advertising 
salesman  seeking  permanent  jeb  and 
location  for  family  wanted  by  rapidly 
expanding  weekly  outstanding  and 
growing  community  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  Don't  let  “weekly”  fool  yon. 
Require  fast,  adjusted  man  with  snc- 
cessful  basic  experience,  amenable  to 
training,  with  eye  on  the  future.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  already  in  West.  Write  fully, 
including  salary  requirements.  Box 
2208,  Editor  A  Pnbli»er. 


OOMIBINED  Daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  8;500  circulation.  Chart  Area 
16,  has  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
advertising  manager.  All  new  eqnlp- 
ment,  incTuding  modem  offices.  Top- 
notoh  opportunity  for  right  individual. 
Preference  given  early  replies.  Write 
age,  experience,  references,  salary  de¬ 
sired  to  ADMAN,  202  North  Boule¬ 
vard  West,  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED 


NEWSPAPBIB  ADVERTISING 
and  layout  man.  Experienced  in  am 
papers  50,000  to  100,000  circuit 
preferably  in  west  coast  area.  Qie 
qualifications,  experience,  salary  u- 
gscted  in  first  letter.  Write  Box  21H 


WEEKLY  CHAIN,  includes  A  ABC. 
has  unusual  opportunity  for  cspslk 
salesman.  Unuer-staffed  departaal 
needs  man  who  wants  build  seem 
future,  with  earniiu[s  limited  onlj  b 
ability,  interest.  Will  teach  aorliai 
Must  own  car. 

WE  ALSO  are  inaugurating  preae 
tion  dei>artment,  special  editioai,  an 
accounts,  pages,  for  which  need  1n1 
salesman. 

Detroit  Suburban  Newipspm 
17205  Lahser,  Detroit  14,  DL 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  peiue 
nent  position  on  newspaper  of  17, OM 
circulation.  Prefer  young  man  will 
two  or  three  years’  experience  lelliic, 
making  layouU,  and  writing  copy.  Ii- 
cellent  chance  for  advancement, 
starting  salary.  E.  E.  Porter,  Adriu 
Daily  'Telegram.  Adrian.  Michigan. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Mua 
central  Pennsylvania  daily.  Sales,  copy 
layout.  Salary  and  bonus  based  oi 
experience.  Give  full  details  exper¬ 
ience,  training,  present  earnings.  Pott 
tion  open  now.  Must  be  filled  before 
July  1.  Evening  Standard,  Miltoi, 
Pennsylvania. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  We 
need  an  aggressive  sales-minded  el 
man  with  ability  to  make  layouts  sii 
write  copy  for  all  types  of  local  le- 
counts.  Congenial  staff,  good  worliii 
conditions,  salary,  some  commitsiow 
hospitalisation  insurance,  free  life  is- 
surance,  five-day  week  and  car  sllov- 
ance.  Write  immediately,  giving  reiiue 
of  experience,  salary  expected  ml 
references.  Wayne  Botkin,  Advertii- 
ing  Manager,  Star  &  Press,  Mnncii, 
Indiana.  _ _ 


CAPABLE  Advertising  Salesman  wits 
ability  to  make  intelligent  Isyosts. 
Liberal  guarantee  plus  commiiiios. 
Write  fully  to  Harry  W.  Haines,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Courier  News  Company,  Blytas- 
ville,  Arkansas. 


erences  to  R.  Roger  Reeve,  Advertis 
ing  Director,  The  Post-Dispatch,  Pitts 
burg,  California. 


SPLENDID  POSITION  open  for  ag¬ 
gressive,  experienced  solicitor  on  a 
fast-growing  independently  owned  dai¬ 
ly.  Man  between  25  and  35  preferred. 
College  education  not  essential,  but 
helpful.  Must  be  -able  to  present  good 
layouts;  write  selli^  copy  and  sell 
what  be  produces,  write,  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Janesville  Ga¬ 
zette,  Janesville.  Wisconsin. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  experi¬ 
enced  directing  and  training  staff; 
needs  basic  ability  to  set  up  work 
quotas  and  instract  clearly  but  major 
requirement  is  successful  record  as 
executive.  Opportunity  for  ad  manager, 
art  director,  account  executive  seeking 
wider  responsibilities.  Steady  year- 
around  job,  air-conditioned  plant,  many 
insurance,  bonus  and  pension  benefits. 
Reply  confidential.  Please  ^ve  back¬ 
ground,  reason  for  change.  Box  2201, 
Editor  h  Publisher. 


TUNITY  for  gradute  work  si 
Midwestern  university  for  newspaper 
advertising  man  who  will  continz# 
sales  activities  on  established  campai 
daily.  Moderate  compensation.  Writs 
Box  2331,  EM-itor  &  Publisher. _ _ 


WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  man  or  woman 
to  sell  and  service  established  ac¬ 
counts.  Ability  to  make  good,  clean 
layouts  essential.  Good  salary  ana 
working  conditions.  11,000  ABC  dally 
evening  paper  near  Philadelphia, 
Timea-Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jeraey. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

IN  OFFICE  of  long  eatabliabed  en^- 
neering  company.  Man  with  BA  de¬ 
gree.  Age  80-35  years.  To  assist  in 
editing  engineering  reports  to  cUenta 
and  similar  material.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected.  Box  2111,  Editor  S  Pnbiiaher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  aft¬ 
ernoon  daily  of  13,000  cirenlation. 
Permanent.  Write  wagea  expected,  tf* 
perience,  housing  needed,  when  avail¬ 
able.  Gazette,  Sterling,  Hlnola. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGBAPHErTw 
afternoon  daily  in  npMate  New  York, 
Circulation  18,000.  uperienced  mu 

S referred.  Give  references,  full  dsta 
I  first  letter.  No  floaters.  Box  3130- 
Editor  S  Publisher. 
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SODUOTION  MAMAOEB  axperi- 
im4  direetiac  »nd  training  aUff ; 
Mil  buic  ability  to  aet  np  work 
uoUi  and  inatmct  clearly  bnt  major 
lirement  ii  tneeesaful  record  ai 
catiTe.  Opportunity  for  ad  manag¬ 
er  art  director,  account  executire 
iking  wider  reaponaibilitiea.  Steady 
Ktr-aronnd  job,  air-conditioned  plant, 
L.ht  inauranoe,  bonua  and  penaion 
benrfta.  Reply  confidential.  Fleaae 
Lrin  bKkground,  reaaon  for  change. 

Bni  8202.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

&0UN0  Editorial  man  with  baaic  ex- 
Mrience  for  newa  and  photography 
(will  teach  latter)  who  will  be  capable 
o(  managing  department  after  training 
winted  by  expanding  weekly  faat 
rowing  outstanding  community  San 
Frinciico  Bay  Area.  Prefer  man  al- 
reidy  in  West.  Write  fully,  including 
iiliry  requirements.  Box  2210,  Editor 

k  Pnblisher.  _ 

DESK  ASSISTANT ,  man  or  woman, 
iftemoon  and  Sunday.  College  town, 
Cksrt  Area  9.  Midwest  or  southwest 
background  or  experience  essential. 
175-80.  Give  full  details,  references, 
(imings.  Write  Box  2304,  Editor  & 

Pabliiher. _ _ 

..DITOR,  executive  ability,  to  take  city 
;ob.  anpervision  staff  of  eight.  Must  be 
organiser,  good  re-write,  know  pic¬ 
tures.  Five  evenings  and  Sunday. 

Tribune,  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota. _ 

FEATCRE  WRITER — with  progres- 
lire  organization  of  young  men.  An 
eicellent  opportunity  for  contacts  and 
advancement.  Recent  college  graduate 
preferred.  Write  for  appointment.  Box 
2W,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 


MORNING  DAILk  in  resort  commun¬ 
ity  has  immediate  editorial  opening  on 
imill,  compact  and  capable  staff  for 
alert  young  man  with  reasonable  gen¬ 
eral  experience.  Give  references,  brief 
work  samples,  salary  expectation  flrtt 
letter.  Write  H.  K.  Prear,  Bedford 
Daily  Gazette,  Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 


SEW  SEVEN-DAY  morning  paper 
leeds  men  in  all  branches  of  editorial 
department.  Some  inexperienced  men 
tonsidered.  Great  opportunity  to  get 
a  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  solid  or¬ 
ganisation.  Editor,  Courier,  Ironton,  O. 


SIGHT  STATE  DESK  opening  on 
Midwest  Morning  paper,  city  of  40,- 
)00.  Kottwiedge  of  news  fundamentals 
taaential.  State  experience,  qualifica- 
ioni,  availability  and  salary  expected 
n  application  letter.  Good  working 
auditions,  permanency  for  right  man. 
Box  2305.  Editor  &  Pnbliaher. 


■nJBUOITY  WRITER  needed  imme- 
liately  by  Pennsylvania  College.  Send 
aoplete  letter  of  application.  Box 
)30«,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


reporter-advertising  man  for 
1  large  weekly  in  Piedmont,  Virginia 
oear  Washington.  Prefer  young  man 
with  some  experience  and  desire  to 


nation’s  largest  weekly  organisations. 
Write  qualifications  and  salary  require- 
Box  2318,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


reporter  with  camera  experience  to 
Join  our  prise-winning  staff.  Vacancy, 
r  ive-day  afternoon  daily  7,200  circula- 
tion.  Daily  Globe,  Worthington.  Minn. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  wanted  to  liven 
noverage,  makeup  of  small  daily. 
Opening  now  available.  Recent  jour¬ 
nalism  grad,  ideal.  Box  2307,  Editor 
*  Pnblisher. 


TWO  REPORTERS  for  upstate  New 
lork  daily — one  familiar  with  farm 
nopy,  the  other  for  rewrite  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Opportunity  for  a 
beginner.  Box  2308,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WELL-KNOWN  Midwestern  university 
needs  advertising  teacher  with  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Opportunity  for 
work.  Box  2332,  Editor  A 


combination  Photographer-Engrav- 
»r  for  Fairchild.  Daily  of  10,000  in 
30,000  with  dry  warm  climate 
®  Southwest.  Give  references  and 
{*^l?*edr  salary.  Box  22*7,  Editor  A 


HELP  WANTED 


Photo-Engravers _ _ 


WANTED — Engraver  who  can  etch 
and  strip  for  metropolitan  daily.  In¬ 
quire  Box  2326,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


MIAN  UNDER  85  who  has  jonraalietic 
training  and  akill  in  discovering  and 
writing  newsworthy  stories  regarding 
events  in  large  Metropolitan  Y.M.OJk. 
(Ohart  Area  S8)  Oonid  lead  to  career 
as  Public  Relations  Executive.  Give 
complete  information  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress:  E.  P,  Irwin,  1528  Locust  St., 
St.  Louis  3,  Missouri. 


AD  ALLEY  OOMPOBITOR.  day  work, 
40  hours,  good  scale,  overtime  if  want¬ 
ed.  Paid  vacation,  paid  holidays,  com¬ 
pany  insured,  retirement  plan.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Mast  be  union  or  eligible.  Write 
fnlly  to  A.  M.  Sharp,  foreman,  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinoie- 


SHOP  WITH  12  Intertypes,  7  Lino¬ 
types,  2  Lndlowi  and  2  Monotypes, 
wants  first  class  anion  machinist.  Box 
2105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — Two  competent  machine 
operators;  also  makeup.  Union  Shop. 
Scale  $103,  37)4  hours  work  week. 
Write  Schenectady  Gazette,  Schenec¬ 
tady.  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  newspaper, 
magazine,  government  experience.  Re¬ 
write,  proirfread,  production,  4i5.  Sea¬ 
soned,  industrious.  Box  2018,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  woman. 
31,  with  ear,  good  foundation  in  newa- 
writing,  rewrite  and  featnrea,  seeks 
reporting  job  on  daily.  Now  in  New 
York  City.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  3028,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  2  years  all  around  small 
city  daily,  weekly  background,  BS, 
available  now,  chart  area  2.  Box  3117, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OOBRESPONDBNT.  25;  Experience: 
feature  editor  weekly  paper.  Leaving 
for  Europe  June  11.  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  France,  Switzerland  and  Spain 
on  4  month  trip.  Seeking  free-lance 
assignments.  Will  consider  all  offers. 
B.A.,  N.Y.U.  Journalism  major  and  2 
years  graduate  work  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Box  2229,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


EDITOR,  ad  man,  and  production  itaff 
of  small  solvent  weekly  in  East,  now 
employed,  seeks  opportunity.  Box 
2206,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  sports  writer-desk- 
man.  24;  married,  one  child;  solid 
background  coverage,  makeup;  BA, 
draft-exempt,  permanent.  Box  2220, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  ILACHINE  Oper¬ 
ator  for  midwest  afternoon  daily. 
Bonns  ahift.  Minimum  $100  weekly 
earning.  Good  housing  available.  Bene¬ 
fits,  permanent  situation.  Box  2328, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  STEREOTYPER,  4 
days,  1  night,  $100.75  for  37%  hoars. 
Vacation,  severance  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  Write  The  Lima  News  in  care  of 
Charles  Cunningham,  Stereotype  Fore¬ 
man,  Lima,  Ohio. 


LINOTYPE  Machinist-Operator  to 
handle  six-machine  shop,  three  equip¬ 
ped  with  teletypesetter,  3  perforators. 
Some  relief  operating.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  medium  size  Michigan  city. 
Wage  open.  Address  Box  3327,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


W1UTER9  SERVICES 


Literary  Afency 


WRITERS  I— TV  MINDED!  Yon  do 
not  have  to  be  a  television  writer  to 
write  for  TV.  Outline,  plot,  or  synopsis 
will  suffice.  Write  for  terms — ^TODAYI 
Mead  Agency,  419— 4th  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  Circnlation  Manager  or 
District  Manager.  9  years*  experience 
all  phases  of  circulation.  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Circulation  Promotion. 
A.B.O.  Chart  Area  $1  or  $2.  Box 
2216,  Editor  A  PnhlUher. 


lay  Adverdsing 


AD  MAN — 15  years  experience.  Age 
40,  married,  $100.  Box  2125,  Editor 
A  Pabliiher. 


GENERAL  SALESMAN 

AGGRESSIVE,  but  tactfnl  and  poised. 
Ready  for  more  reeponaibility ;  am 
stymied  on  present  job.  Good  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  background  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Strong  creative  and 
leaderthip  abilitiei.  If  you  need  such 
a  yonag  man,  I  can  make  trip  in  June 
and  analyse  eitnation.  Will  go  anywhere 
for  real  opiiortniUty,  but  prefer  Ohart 
Areas  11  or  13.  Box  2217,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 


TOPFLIGHT  rewriteman  seeks  newe, 
public  relatione  job.  Experienced  fea¬ 
ture,  ipeech  writer,  city-eporti  report¬ 
er.  Miseonri  grad,  married,  30.  Box 
2226,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 


ACCURACY,  speed,  fresh  writing  style 
bred  into  yonng  man,  27,  in  4 
as  bi-weekly  editor.  Civically  minded. 
Skillful  with  Graphic.  B.S.  Jounralism. 
SDX.  Weitemer.  Seek  new  chailengee, 
more  money  on  daily  in  Ohart  areas 
10,  11,  or  12.  Available  July.  Write 
Box  2309,  Editor  A  Pablisher. _ 


EDITOR  of  weekly  2  years,  23,  single, 
draft  exempt.  Seek  post  on  large 
weekly  or  daily.  Available  Mid-Beptem- 
ber.  Travel  anywhere.  Box  23il0, 
Editor  A  Pablisher. 


EDITOR — Republican;  could  put  life 
into  amall  daily;  alert  to  Red  line  in 
press;  thinks  New  York  "Brains” 
have  struck  out;  30,  4  years  important 
eastern  city.  Box  2329,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  weekly  sports  editor, 
24.  Seeks  Daily  news  spot.  Vet,  single. 
College  gradnate.  Will  travel.  Sox 
2311,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


REPORTING,  editing  Southwest  daily, 
Yonng  woman,  5  years  on  dailies, 
wants  news  job  with  lots  of  work.  Box 
2312,  Editor  A  Publisher.. _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  seven  years 
experience  on  15,000  circnlation  daily 
desires  change  for  peraonal  reasons. 
Capable  of  handling  any  assignment. 
Endorsement  of  present  enyiloyers. 
James  Hamlin,  131  Glendale,  Jackson, 
Tennessee. 


300,000  EASTERN  DAILY  News 
Editor,  29,  stymied  for  promotion. 
Wants  TOP  spot  any  place.  Permanent 
only.  Present  salary  $125.  Box  2317, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TIME  TO  MOVE  ahead  with  1  %  years 
on  small  daily  as  all-round  municipal 
reporter,  featnre  writer.  Handle  graph¬ 
ic.  Desire  dayside  spot  on  aggressive 
daily.  Prefer  east.  BS  Journalism,  vet. 
Box  2333,  Editor  A  Publieher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  23,  B.A.,  draft-exempt. 
1  year  Law  School,  radio  news  exper¬ 
ience,  free  lance  writer  of  fiction, 
seeks  writing  postion,  any  type.  Chart 
Area  $2.  Box  2313,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

ZEALOUS  journalism  grad,  wants  re¬ 
porting  job  on  daily.  1  year  campus 
reporter  New  York  Times.  4  years 
college  paper.  Knowa  photo,  proof¬ 
reading,  makeup.  Single,  24,  will 
travel.  Box  2334,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


FEATURE  WRITER,  Columnist,  Re¬ 
porter,  25,  veteran,  pnbliahed  magazine 
writer  will  relocate  for  newspaper 
staff  position,  resume  on  request.  Box 
2321,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


MAN,  32,  French  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  wants  part-time  employment. 
2  nights  a  week  and  week  ends.  New 
York  City.  Box  2335,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liiher. 


JUNE  Journalism  grad,  draft-deferred, 
college  editor,  4  years  staff  New  York 
City  daily.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2223, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  8  years’  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  Experience.  Excellent  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  sports  end  featnre 
background.  Full  editorial  knowledge. 
Responsible  married  man.  Able,  de¬ 
pendable.  Age  28.  Has  car.  4x5 
Graphic  outfit.  Box  2012,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relanons 


EXPERIENCED  writer,  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  wants  change  to  bigger  in¬ 
dustrial  job.  Five  years  newspaper  re¬ 
porting,  4  years  public  relations,  tech¬ 
nical,  corporate  familiarity,  plus  edito¬ 
rial  know-how,  national  magazine  by¬ 
lines.  Box  2221.  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 


DO  TOP  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MEN 
COME  FROM  WANT  ADB! 

YES — if  you  can  offer  Asociated  Press 
Editor,  28,  a  brighter  future  than 
present  position.  5  years  solid  exper¬ 
ience,  2  University  of  Missouri  de¬ 
grees,  vet.,  married.  Best  references, 
personal  bearing.  Interview  required, 
bat  appreciate  full  details  first  letter. 
Confidential.  Box  2319,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROMOTION-PUBLICITY,  newspaper 
and  industrial  experience,  fine  writer, 
good  appearance,  personality,  knowl¬ 
edge  editing,  contests,  etc.  $7-7500 
minimum.  Box  2333,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  job  with  fntnre 
in  midwest,  west.  Alert,  mature  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer.  Know  Graphic. 
3  years  daily,  weekly  experience.  31, 
married,  vet.  Northwestern  graduate. 
Box  3314,  Editor  A  Pabisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  or  writing  job 
in  New  York  area  wanted  by  yonng 
woman  with  8  years  publicity  and 
news  experience,  journalism  degree. 
Box  3315,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


WIDiE  EXPERIENCE  eight  years  pub¬ 
lic  relations;  planning  campaigns,  ail 
media,  speech  writing,  press  reileaaei; 
nationwide  and  Western  Europe.  Spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  France.  Alto  one  year 
preparing  flve-a-week  radio  news  anal¬ 
ysis.  Finds  after  year  doesn't  like 
family  investment  banking  business, 
wants  to  get  back  into  own  field.  Look¬ 
ing  for  etimnsting  opportunity.  Har¬ 
vard  grad,  vet,  34,  married,  three  kids. 
Box  2322,  Editor  A  Pablisher, 


States  covered  by 
CHART  AREA 
Knmbers  that  appear  In 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Classifled  Ads 

$1. — Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

$2. — New  York,  Oonnectient, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

S3.— W,  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

$4. — Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

S6. — Bliasiasippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

S6. — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
minois. 

$7, — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

58.  — Iowa,  Miesonri,  Nebraska 

Kansas. 

59.  — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok¬ 

lahoma  Texas. 

SIO.— Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah. 

$11. — ^Montana,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 
ho,  Washington,  Oregon. 
S12.— CaUfornia,  Nevada. 
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m  IHi  ■■  ^  iVil  *  ^  times  happen,  although  it  isn’t 

Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  °'MT?hrrhas  a  scuuon  for 

^  this.  “We’ve  got  to  give  what  the 
n  T>  1-  TT  B  magazines  are  willing  to  give  in 

By  Robert  U.  Brown  space,  picture  and  color,”  he 

Ross  Cunningham,  associate  Ushers  have  been  vociferous  in  op-  n^t *m^r(Ov 

...  ,  ....  ,  ,  .  r  ..  •  .u  •  4  one  of  our  byliners  is  not  merely 

editor  and  political  analyst  of  the  posing  the  idea.  ^  i  ^  , 

Seattle  Times,  said  recently  during  It  seems  to  us  the  criterion  .  ^  indicates  newsnaners  are  not 
a  panel  discussion  on  “Effects  of  should  be:  what  is  the  employe  b^st  ”  ^ 

Television  on  News  and  Picture  (newspaperman)  expected  to  do  °  .  . 

Tre^mcnt,”  that  he  is  occasionally  for  the  competing  niedium,  m  this  Mr.  Christ  says,  and 

called  upon  to  ap^ar  on  a  TV  case  television?  If  he  is  supposed  ^ 

program  with  mention  of  a  pay-  to  commentate  in  the  same  vein  \  .  .  ..  -radice 

ment  of  $25  or  $35  for  the  ap-  and  on  the  same  subjects  that  he  PJ 

tx:arance  handles  for  the  newsnaner  then  newspapermen  preparing  stor- 

pearance.  !!  •  L  k  r  if  tK T  u  ^  ’  -f-ff  ies  for  outside  publication.  One 

He  went  on  to  suggest,  we  are  it  might  be  felt  that  he  is  giving  ^  ^  nroblem  is  to  cive 

informed,  that  whatever  value  he  away  material  to  a  competitor  .J'  P  ,  ® 

might  have  as  a  political  commen-  that  should  appear  in  the  newspa-  ,  „rt;dfc  ti,.. 

tator  was  the  result  of  a  long  and  per  columns.  If  he  appears  on  a  .  .  ,  .  :  ,  j 

expensive  education  made  possible  quiz  program  or  panel  discussion, 
by  his  employer,  the  Seattle  k,  something  noHn  conflict  with  Sfn^r 
Times,  and  in  a  sense  he  didn’t  his  every-day  newspaper  job,  then  g^P  PJ. 
own  the  information  and  back-  there  might  be  no  objection.  “lure  of  eold  ” 

ground  which  television  was  at-  Some  publishers  feel  that  ap-  ” 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


‘‘lure  of  gold.” 


tempting  to  buy.  He  thought  that  pearance  of  their  newspaper  “stars’’  p  .  n 

this  expert  opinion  is  a  competi-  on  TV  and  on  the  radio  is  good  tiXCnonge  FrO^rOllI 

live  advantage  which  the  newspa-  publicity  and  promotion  for  the  VVith  Conadci  UrQ'ed 

pers  have  purchased  dearly,  and  newspapers.  It  is  frequently  done  Milwaukee _ ^To  promote  a  bet- 

which  he  does  not  feel  that  men  as  a  direct  tie-in  promotion  when  understanding  and  appreciation 
in  his  position  have  any  right  to  the  newspaper  happens  to  own  a  iv.tu,<*cn  ranada  and  thii  iinitfd 
sell  or  give  to  a  competing  me-  TV  station.  ^  ^  ^  States,  Milwaukee  prSfesskmal 

.  ...  .  .  •  u  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  was 

The  thought  IS  not  new,  but  it  Another  approach  to  this  prob-  propose  an  exchange  pro- 

seems  to  us  like  an  overly-modest  lem  of  newspapermen  working  for  between  American  and  Ca- 

approach  to  the  problem.  competing  me^dia  appears  in  the  newspapermen  by  Austin  C. 

Certainly,  an  employer  who  current  ASNE  Bulletin.  Harding  Wehrwein  reporter  for  the  Mil- 
pays  for  your  time  and  talent  ^  Christ  managing  editor  of  the 
should  not  be  denied  the  benefit  Cleveland  Press,  zulhorcd  an  ar-  ,953 
of  your  knowledge  or  wisdom  or  tide,  I  Saw  It  In  a  Magazine,  tional  reporting 

opinion  acquired  while  on  his  in  which  he  discussed  “the  appar-  “Our  State  Department  has  an 
payroll.  But  we  also  feel  that  ent  1953  trend  in  the  syndicate  exchmoe  nmeram  ”  Mr  Wehr- 


while  an  employer  may  have  been  and  news  agency  field.  Writers 
responsible  for  placing  a  man  in  a  are  producing  the  routine  for  their 


1953  Pulitzer  prize  for  interna¬ 
tional  reporting. 

“Our  State  Department  has  an 
exchange  program,”  Mr.  Wehr¬ 
wein  said,  “but  it  is  largely  aimed 
at  achieving  the  maximum  propa¬ 
ganda  effect,  by  drawing  into  this 


position  where  he  could  acquire  outlets  but  their  bwt  efforts  are  by  drawing  into  this 

knowledge,  etc.,  the  individual  is  going  elsewhere.  The  routine  is  ^^y^try  journalists  from  countries 

entitled  to  some  credit  for  ab-  tor  the  dailies  and  the  glamour  is  ^5,^  anti-American  movements, 

sorbing  and  having  the  talent  to  for  the  magazines,  he  said  -r-be  hone  of  course  is  that  the 

apply  the  knowledge,  etc.,  to  “A  columnist  goes  abroad  for  retnminci  ionmalists  will  act  as  an 
which  he  has  been  exposed. 


The  hope,  of  course,  is  that  the 
returning  journalists  will  act  as  an 


a  rest.  He  writes  at  intervals  for  anti-American 


Put  it  this  way;  an  individual  his  newspaper  public.  Then,  boom  p^j^on 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  ex-  -a  series  with  pictures  in  Life,  problem  vis  a  vis  Can- 

perience  and  education  he  has  Colliers  or  the  Saturday  Evening  sightly  different  We  need 

gain^  albeit  at  the  expense  of  an  Post  .  Americans  with  an  appreciation  for 

employers  time  and  money.  An  established  and  competent  Canada  more  than  they  need  Ca- 

But  to  put  It  conversely:  if  an  news  service  writer  in  Washington  ^bo  know  us.  They  know 

individual  does  not  gam  expert-  breaks  into  a  magazine  with  an  pretty  well  already  although 
ence  and  education  although  he  is  unusual  feature  originating  on  his  naturally,  some  of  them  have  mis¬ 
given  the  opportunity,  and  he  re-  assigned  beat.  concentions.  and  serious  ones. 


given  the  opportunity,  and  he  re¬ 
mains  a  run-of-the-mill  typist,  sec- 


.  conceptions,  and  serious  ones, 
•The  men  we  have  built  through  ^bich  a  hitch  on  a  newspaper  in 


retary,  reporter,  writer,  etc.,  is  the  the  years  from  ordinary  reporters  ^bis  country  would  clear  up ' 
employer  responsible  for  the  fail-  into  real  personalities  turn  to  the 

ure?  national  magazines  when  we  need  P— ^ 

We  don’t  think  so.  If  an  em-  their  best  the  most.  j 

ployer  is  primarily  responsible  for  “Editors  will  have  to  assume  full  j  />  I  I  ^  M 

the  successes  of  his  employes,  then  responsibility  for  this  brazen  dis-  I  I  I  ll 

he  must  also  take  responsibility  loyalty  to  newspapers.  However,  j  II  I  I  T*  1 1 

for  those  failures.  That’s  why  we  it  isn’t  only  gold  that  lures.  And  1  1 1  L  L  I.  1 1 

feel  the  individual  is  the  primary  here  again  the  editors  must  face  j 


E  &  P  CALENDAR  ■ 

June  6-11 — Association  (i 
Newspaper  Classified  Adve.  i 
tising  Managers,  33  rd  annul  1 
convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

June  10-14— National  Busi- 1 
ness  Publications,  Spring  mett- 1 
ing,  Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colora¬ 
do  Springs,  Colo. 

June  11-13— Tennessee  Press 
Association,  85th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Peabody  Hotel,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

June  12-13 — ^Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  74th  annual  meeting. 
Mineral  Wells,  Tex. 

June  12-14— Alpha  Delta  Sig 
ma  advertising  fraternity,  na¬ 
tional  convention,  Sheraton 
Beach  Hotel,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 

June  13 — Associated  Press 
Newspaper  Members  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Summer  meeting,  Cum¬ 
berland  Falls  State  Park,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

June  14-17 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  49th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Staffer  Ho¬ 
tel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June  15-18  —  ANPA  Me 
chanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

June  17-19  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  Spring  meeting. 
Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

June  17-20  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  convention.  Grand 
Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

June  18  —  California  AP 
news  executives  council,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

June  18-20 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
14th  convention,  Morgan  State 
College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  19-20  —  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  editorial  seminar,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

June  19-20 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
Hotel  Gearhart,  Portland,  Ore. 

June  20-21  —  Connecticut 
Editorial  Association,  meeting, 
Avon  Old  Farms,  Conn. 


factor  although  the  employer  has  it.” 

given  him  the  opportunity.  This  is  essentially  the  same 

To  assume  otherwise  would  re-  problem  discussed  above.  We 
suit  in  an  employer  having  almost  can’t  help  but  agree  that  news  and 
a  lien  on  the  life  of  an  employe  feature  material  uncovered  by  a 
and  would  stultify  those  able  and  newsman  while  doing  his  regularly 
ambitious  individuals  who  occupy  assigned  job  ought  to  belong  to 
several  jobs  with  different  em-  the  employer  or  employers  who 
ployers  on  their  way  to  the  top.  are  paying  his  bills.  However,  it 
However,  as  for  sharing  the  is  understandable  that  the  news- 
education  and  knowledge,  which  paper  employer  may  decline  or  be 
your  employer  has  helped  you  ac-  unable  to  use  the  feature  material 
quire,  with  a  competing  medium —  in  question  and  it  is  then  sub- 
that’s  another  question.  Some  pub-  mitted  elsewhere.  That  may  some- 
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A/e^otiatat 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Barr  Building,,.  Wash  ingion,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  New  York  N.  Y. 
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TORONTO 


In  Toronto  it's 


£  JJP  The  Telegram  "sr 


right  around  the  clock! 


Over  1100  newspapers  already  are  using  Corona,  so 
it’s  no  longer  unusual  when  another  two  or  three  make 
the  switch.  But  when  all  the  dailies  in  one  city  reach 
independent  conclusions  that  Corona  can  do  the  best 
job  for  them,  that’s  news!  In  Toronto,  The  Telegram, 
The  Star,  and  The  Globe  and  Mail,  each  chose  Corona  to 
give  their  readers  more  news  in  less  space,  with  un¬ 
matched  legibility. 

Whether  you  want  to  improve  legibility,  economize 
on  newsprint  or  get  more  text  on  every  page,  the  answer 
is  Corona.  Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  for 
full  details.  Write  for  specimens  of  all  sizes  of  Corona. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


USSR  SHIFTS  ARMS  STAND 


Agencies:  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Atlanta, 
Dallas.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Set  in  Linot^p^  Corona  and  Spartan 


We  appreciate  your  paper’s  always 

willing  and  intelligent  cooperation 
in  making  our  advertising  more  ejfective. 
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The  Houston  Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .  Worfd-Telegrom  S.  Tht  Sun 

CIEVELAND . Prcii 

PITTSBURGH . Preii 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timm 


COLUMBUS . CiUien 

CINCINNATI . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Port 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnoti  Pott 
KNOXVILLE . NewiSonlinel 


DENVER . Rocky  Mtn.  Nowi 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Port-Norold 

MEMPHIS . Proii-SciHiilor 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . Newt 


EVANSVILLE . Preu 

HOUSTON . Prea 

FORT  WORTH . Prett 

ALBUOUEROUE . Tr, bum 

EL  PASO . Herold  Pod 


General  Advertising  Department,  330  Park  Avenue,  New  Yerk  City 


Chicege  Sen  Francisse  Detreit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas 


